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Harvard Stadium, built by Aberthaw in 1903 


Over 63 years of dependable service has 
characterized the Aberthaw Construction Co. 
These years of building experience have also 
built a reputation for performance and best 
final costs. 

Aberthaw’s reputation for past perform¬ 
ance is your assurance. It is the primary 
reason that Aberthaw has been chosen by 
many leading companies to build some of 
the finest structures across America. 


Today Aberthaw is prepared to handle 
your project, anywhere in America, offering 
factual presentations, expert advice, reliable 
negotiations, responsible management, eco¬ 
nomical performance and the quality that 
made Aberthaw famous. 

Write to us on your letterhead, and we 
will send you a complete list of our work, 
our clients and any specific information you 
may desire. 


Technology Square — Two existing buildings of a series of 
structures to be completed for research and office facilities. 
Another example of Aberthaw's use of reinforced concrete. 


Polaroid Corporation, Waltham, Massachusetts. This three 
story structure houses manufacturing and research labora¬ 
tories. It was selected by FACTORY Magazine as one of Amer¬ 
ica's top ten plants in 1958. 



ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 

60 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02109 / 482-8830 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania / Washington, D.C. / San Francisco, California 




















































The Lincoln Laboratory, a research center of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, is engaged in research and development in advanced 
electronics, with emphasis on applications to national defense and space 
exploration. The program of research extends from fundamental 
investigations in selected areas, through technological development 
of devices and components, to the design and development of complex 
systems All qualified applicants will receive consideration for 
employment without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 
Lincoln Laboratory. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Box 28. 
Lexington. Massachusetts 02173. 


Solid State Physics 
Information Processing 
Radio Physics and Astronomy 
Radar 

Computer Applications 
Space Surveillance Techniques 
Re-entry Physics 
Space Communications 
A description of the Laboratory's 
work will be sent upon request. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 


CAPABILITY 


DASH, the unmanned radio controlled helicopter, which is launched 
from ASW Fleet Destroyers, is armed with two MK-44 Acoustic Homing 
Torpedoes. The sonar sensing target seeking mechanism of the light¬ 
weight MK-44’s is presently being manufactured by the Massa Division - 
the first contract awarded to an industrial manufacturer. 

Thousands of MK-44 transducers have been delivered and accepted 
on schedule — proof of Massa’s ability to provide critical sonar devices 
in large production quantities without a variance in specifications. 
Massa’s specialized capabilities are available to government and indus¬ 
try for the continuing design and manufacture of complete underwater 
surveillance systems. _ 


Write for Sonar Capabilities Brochure 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


MASSA DIVISION 

DYNAMICS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

280 LINCOLN ST. HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 02043 
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National Transportation: 

A STUDY IN CONFLICTS 13 

If we construct it carefully, a national policy might resolve 
inconsistencies in both operations and subsidy. 

ON THE 
TEACHING 
ISSUE 

Criticism of teaching in col¬ 
leges and universities often 
overlooks the root questions. 
In the three articles that 
follow, The Review offers 
some insights of those who 
have a professional interest 
in the problem. 


16 

Stressing fundamentals and resisting the pursuit of grades are 
part of a complex task, writes Professor Kurt S. Lion. 

TEACHING IS BETTER THAN EVER 22 

The growth of university research is a counterforce against 
stagnating scholarship, says James R. Killian, Jr., ’26. 

THE SUPERPLASTICITY CASE 2B 

Unusual professional honors come to two students who met 
a difficult challenge in the laboratory. 

IN QUEST OF UNDERSTANDING 30 

Two colleagues recall characteristic methods and questions 
with which Norbert Wiener illuminated the world around him. 



CREATIVE TEACHING 
IN A MODERN SOCIETY 


Individuals Noteworthy 4 

The Trend of Affairs 36 

Feedback 47 

Institute Yesteryears 51 

The Alumni Nominees 53 


THE COVER this month suggests 
some of the problems and complexi¬ 
ties inherent in considering a na¬ 
tional transportation policy, as 
discussed in the article by Assistant 
Professor Secor Browne. The design 
is by Ralph M. H. Cobum, ’47, of 
M.I.T.’s Office of Publications. 
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Urban Undersecretary 

Robert C. Wood, Head of the 
Political Science Department at 
is the new undersecretary to 
the U.S. Department of Housing 
'« v nd Urban Development. President 
Lyndon B. Johnson appointed Dr. 
Wood on January 13 to assist Robert 
C. Weaver in the newly formed 
Cabinet-level department. 

Dr. Wood, a recognized expert on 
urban affairs and one of President 
Kennedy’s Cambridge advisers dur¬ 
ing the I960 campaign, worked on a 
special presidential “task force” on 
urban and metropolitan problems 
and submitted the report which led 
to the formation of the new depart¬ 
ment. 

A 1946 Princeton graduate, Dr. 
Wood received two master’s degrees 
and his Ph.D. from Harvard. He 
spent three years with the U.S. Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget, was lecturer and 
assistant professor of government at 
Harvard from 1954 to 1957, and 
was a visiting professor of public ad¬ 
ministration at Syracuse University. 
He came to M.I.T. in 1957, became 
professor of political science in 1962. 
and was appointed last June as Head 
of the new Political Science Depart¬ 
ment. 

At M.I.T., Dr. Wood has been a 
member of Project Transport which 
conducts research on high-speed 
ground transportation between Bos¬ 
ton and Washington. 

Dr. Wood has been a member of 
the Surgeon General’s Advisory 
Committee on Urban and Metropol¬ 
itan Health Problems, and of the 
National Capitol Transportation 
Agency, to which he was appointed 
by President Johnson. He was one 
of a number of urban experts who 
assisted in planning a new city to be 
built in the jungles of Venezuela. He 
is the author of Suburbia: Its Peo¬ 
ple and Their Politics and 1400 Gov¬ 
ernments, The Political Economy of 
New York. 

An advocate of increased partici¬ 
pation in urban affairs, Dr. Wood 
said recently that he believes “all 
parts of our great metropolitan areas 
are bound together in the task of 
building a new kind of urban re¬ 
gion.” 



UNDERSECRETARY WOOD 

Experimental Medicine Post 


Dr. John B. Stanbury has been 
appointed as Professor of Experi¬ 
mental Medicine in the Department 
of Nutrition and Food Science and 
Director of the M.I.T. Clinical Re¬ 
search Center. In addition, Dr. Stan¬ 
bury plans to develop a research 
and training program in endocrinol¬ 
ogy and metabolism. 

Dr. Stanbury was graduated from 
Duke University and received his 
M.D. from Harvard. In 1946, after 
interning at the Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital and four years of ac¬ 
tive duty in the U.S. Navy, he joined 
the house staff of MGH. Since 1949. 
he has been director of the Thyroid 
Research Unit and associate clinical 
professor of medicine at the Har¬ 
vard University School of Medicine. 

In recent years, he has served as 
a consultant to the Pan American 
Health Organization/World Health 
Organization and has engaged in 
field studies of goitre in Mexico, 
Lebanon, and many South Ameri¬ 
can countries. Dr. Stanbury is an 
internationally recognized authority 
on thyroid metabolism and is the 
author of three books on the subject. 


Goddard Award 

Arthur W. Blackman, Jr., ’51, a 
Fellow at M.I.T.’s Alfred P. Sloan 
School of Management, is one of 
three winners of the Goddard Award 
of the American Institute of Aero¬ 
nautics and Astronautics. The award, 
is the AIAA’s highest and carries 
with it an honorarium of $10,000. 
It is presented for outstanding dis¬ 
coveries or contributions in the en¬ 
gineering science of propulsion or 
energy conversion. 

Hans J. P. von Ohain and George 
D. Lewis shared the award with Mr. 
Blackman. Dr. von Ohain was cited 
for his development in 1939 of the 
first successful application of turbo¬ 
jet propulsion to operational aircraft. 
The second half of the award was 
given to Mr. Blackman and Mr. 
Lewis for “their contributions to the 
understanding of the phenomenon of 
combustion instability and for their 
recognition of acoustical liners as a 
method of suppressing such instabili¬ 
ties in turbojet afterburners and rock¬ 
et engines.” 

Mr. Blackman was graduated 
from the University of Alabama and 
received a master’s degree in me¬ 
chanical engineering at M.I.T. He is 
chief of propulsion at the United 
Aircraft Corporation and was 
awarded an Alfred P. Sloan Fellow¬ 
ship in Industrial Management for 
1965-1966. 

The members of the AIAA Board 
of Award who selected the recipients 
included Chairman C. Richard 
Soderberg, ’20, Institute Professor 
Emeritus at M.I.T.; Jerome B. 
Wiesner, Dean of the School of 
Science at M.I.T.; Raymond L. 
Bisplinghoff, Special Assistant to the 
Administrator, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and 
former Professor of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics at M.I.T.; Harvey 
Brooks, Dean of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity’s Division of Engineering and 
Applied Physics; John G. Lee, ’21, 
Consultant to the United Aircraft 
Corporation and retired Director of 
Research with the United Aircraft 
Research Laboratories; H. Guyford 
Stever, President of Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Full-time power... 

A Garrett gas turbine Total 
Energy System gives your building 
full-time electrical power, day or 
night, through full-scale blackouts 
or local outages. 

Efficient, economical total 
energy supplies all of the 
electricity, lighting, heating, air 
conditioning, and steam—in a 
compact, natural gas fueled 
system which is completely 
independent of outside, purchased 
power. 

Garrett also builds a complete 
line of reliable AiResearch gas 
turbine generators for emergency 
or standby power for hospitals, 
airfields and vital government 
centers. 

To find out how the 
Garrett-AiResearch gas turbine 
Total Energy Systems can shed 
light on your problems, write: 

Total Energy Systems, AiResearch 


Manufacturing Division, 

180 N. Aviation Blvd. 
El Segundo, 
California 90245. 
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360° SWING 

2 SIZES: 

MODEL FAX—12,000 lbs. cap. 
MODEL FAY—20,000 lbs. cap. 


THE LOW COST OF LIFTING WITH... 

SILENT HOIST KRANE KAR 

360° BOOM SWING -Now . . . another addition to the famous family of Silent 
Hoist KRANE KAR . . the original Mobile Swing Boom Crane! BOOM ROTATION: 
All-Hydraulic 360° continual rotation on heavy-duty double-race ball-bearing turntable. 
BOOM: 15/22 ft., manual or hydraulic telescoping. TRANSMISSION: Hydraulic power 
shift directional in combination with flywheel torque converter. STEERING: Full time 
power steering, finger-tip control. ENGINE: Heavy duty 6 cylinder valve-in head type. 
BOOM TOPPING: Horizontal to highest vertical in only 8 seconds. BOOM HOISTING: Load 
block 3 parts of line 25 to 55 fpm. TIRES: Dual pneumatic tires on traction axle for high 
flotation and extra blow-out protection TOTAL VISION AND SAFETY: No obstruction in 
any position of load or crane: operator fully protected through 360 ° rotation of boom. 
Write for complete details in illustrated bulletin -99. 

180° BOOM SWING —The Standard widely favored All-Hydraulic or Mechanical 
180 ° swing boom crane models. Lifts, carries, and places any load up to 12‘/2 tons. One 
engine powers the machine for travel and all crane applications-finger-tip control. Front 
traction wheel drive supports chassis and crane load. 2 geared speeds for hoisting, topping, 
and swinging. No tail swing-Boom never passes over Operator's head. Write for complete 
details in illustrated bulletin H79. 


180° SWING 

5 SIZES: 

iVi, 2H, 5, lO, 12'/j tons 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. • BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


New Posts 

Named in the news of promo¬ 
tions, elections, and appointments 
recently were: 

Robert L. Moore, ’21, as a Di¬ 
rector and Executive Committee 
Member, Hanover Insurance Com¬ 
pany ... 6. Aiden Cushman, ’24, as 
Senior Vice-President, the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation and 
Schroder Trust Company . . . 
George P. Edmonds, ’26, as a Di¬ 
rector and Finance Committee 
Member, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company; 

Lester B. Woolfenden, ’21, as 
Regional Manager—Manufactur¬ 
ing, Dyestuff and Chemical Divi¬ 
sion, General Aniline and Film 
Corporation . . . Richard S. Morse, 
’33, as a Director, Dresser Indus¬ 
tries, Inc. . . . Peter Kalustian, ’34, 
as Vice-president, Drew Chemical 
Corporation; 

Bertrand E. Bennison, ’37, as 
Head, Department of Biological 
Sciences, Drexel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology . . . Nathaniel M. Martin, 
'38, as Staff Vice-president—Engi¬ 
neering and Construction, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
... 1. M. Pei, ’40, as a Member, 
National Council on the Humani¬ 
ties . . . Charles E. Wampler, ’40, 
as a Director. Sun Chemical Cor¬ 
poration; 

Harvey 1. Kram, ’42, as Vice- 
president—Operations, Leviton 
Manufacturing Company . . . Harry 
C. Platt, ’42, as First Vice-presi¬ 
dent. Engineered Products Division, 
American Brake Shoe . . . William 
C. Tollman, ’42, as a Director, New 
Hampshire Insurance Company; 

Peter G. Volanakis, ’42, and 
Benjamin Kessel, ’48, as Directors, 
Associated Industries of Massachu¬ 
setts . . . Bruce E. Horst, ’43, as 
President, Barber-Colman Com¬ 
pany . . . George H. Hotte, ’43, as 
Associate Professor, Department of 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Art, 
University of Connecticut; 

Warren J. Harwich, ’44, as Man¬ 
ager—Research and Development, 
Rex Chainbelt, Inc. . . . Clifford A. 
Spohn, ’44, and Edwin Kessler, ’52, 
as Councilors, American Meteoro¬ 
logical Society ... Richard L. Ball- 
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Keep up to Date Professionally with 

ELECTRONICS BOOKS 
FROM ADDISON-WESLEY 

All Available on 10-Day FREE Examination 


man, ’46, as Scientist, Hydrocar¬ 
bons & Polymers Division, Mon¬ 
santo Company; 

Merritt T. Cooke, ’47, as Assist¬ 
ant to the President, The Philadel¬ 
phia Saving Fund Society . . . Glenn 
R. Hilst, ’48, as Treasurer, Ameri¬ 
can Meteorological Society . .. Rob¬ 
ert L. Vader, ’48, as Vice-president 
—Technical Services and Products, 
Lockheed Aircraft Service Co.; 

Lachlan F. Blair, ’49, as Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Urban Planning. 
University of Illinois ... A. Schef¬ 
fer Lang, ’49, as Deputy Undersec¬ 
retary for Transport Research, U.S. 
Department of Commerce . . . Har¬ 
old A. Spuhler, ’50, as a Member, 
Evaluation Group, Graduate Sci¬ 
ence Facilities Section, Division of 
Institutional Programs, National 
Science Foundation; 

Marshall Fixman, ’54, as Profes¬ 
sor of Chemistry, Yale University 
. . . Narendra P. Loornba, ’54, as 
Head, Department of Management 
Science. Lehigh University . . . 
George Philips, ’54, as Vice-presi¬ 
dent—Corporate Operations and 
Development, The Sweets Company 
of America, Inc. . . . Henry B. du 
Pont, 3d, ’55, as a Trustee, Univer¬ 
sity of Bridgeport; 

William R. Prindle, ’55, as Cor¬ 
porate Director of Research, Ferro 
Corporation . . . Philip Spertus, ’56, 
as Executive Committee Member, 
Young Leadership Cabinet, United 
Jewish Appeal . . . Gerald P. Ca¬ 
hill, ’58, as Treasurer, the Torring- 
ton Manufacturing Company. 

Honored for Research 

Maxine L. Savitz, ’61, has re¬ 
ceived the annual Research Society 
of America Award for her studies re¬ 
lated to fuel cells. The award, based 
on individual achievement in pure 
or applied science, was presented to 
her by the RESA branch at the 
Army Engineer Research and De¬ 
velopment Laboratories at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., where she works in the 
Electrical Power Division. 

Dr. Savitz was graduated from 
Bryn Mawr in 1958 and received 
her Ph.D. in chemistry at M.I.T. She 
was recognized for her work in 
anodic oxidation of hydrocarbons, 
which is of particular interest for di¬ 
rect generation of electrical power 
from liquid fuel in a fuel cell. 

(Continued on page 8) 


SEMICONDUCTOR PHENOMENA 
AND DEVICES (3070) 

By Lloyd P. Hunter, University of 
Rochester 

Traditionally this subject has been ap¬ 
proached by introducing the main con¬ 
sideration of semiconductor devices 
with a relatively lengthy presentation 
of background material which often 
amounts to a short course in solid state 
physics. This semi-graduate level text 
approaches the main subject material 
by the shortest possible path which will 
allow an understanding. 

218 pp, 86 illus (1966) $8.95 

NONLINEAR NETWORKS 
AND SYSTEMS (7275) 

By Thomas E. Stern, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity 

This book is essentially concerned with 
the mathematical aspects of nonlinear 
systems. It requires a good foundation 
in matrix theory and network formal¬ 
ism, and will be of interest to research 
engineers as well as to graduate students 
of electrical engineering. 

594 pp, 309 illus (1965) $18.50 

ELECTROMAGNETIC 
FIELD THEORY: 

An Introduction for Electrical 
Engineers (7342) 

By Robert D. Stuart, Northeastern 
University 

Intended for the first course in field 
theory—or microwave theory—for 
electrical engineers, this text requires 
a background in general physics, vector 
algebra, and differential equations. It is 
essentially concerned with developing 
from first principles the properties of 
electric and magnetic fields, and the in¬ 
teraction of these fields with charged 
particles. 

214 pp, 91 illus (1965) $8.95 


TIME-DOMAIN ANALYSIS AND 
DESIGN OF CONTROL 
SYSTEMS (1603) 

By Richard C. Dorf, University of 
Santa Clara 

This book is designed to introduce the 
student of control theory to analysis 
and design in the time domain. Covers 
the formulation and solution of equa¬ 
tions describing the performance of 
control systems. The analysis and de¬ 
sign is accomplished in the time domain 
and is useful for digital computer calcu¬ 
lation. 

194 pp. 144 illus (1965) $8.95 

LINEAR DATA SMOOTHING AND 
PREDICTION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE (0610) 

By R. B. Blackman, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. 

This book is essentially concerned with 
methods of data-smoothing and pre¬ 
diction which have been considered for 
practical use—many of which have ac¬ 
tually been put to practical use. The 
subject is approached from the trans¬ 
mission point of view. 

210 pp, 72 illus (1965) $11.75 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE (5745) 

By V. L. Parsegian, Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute 

This volume presents features of atomic 
and industrial development of interest 
to those who exercise managerial, proj¬ 
ect, legal, or administrative responsibil¬ 
ity within industry and government. 
Detailed are patterns, restraints, oppor¬ 
tunities, and trends in government- 
sponsored technology as experienced in 
Atomic Energy development. Designed 
also for graduate students of industrial 
management. 

374 pp. 39 illus (1965) $10.75 


Whether your need is for ex¬ 
panded knowledge of theory 
or immediate and practical 
solutions to everyday prob¬ 
lems, there is an Addison- 
Wesley text that can help 
you. 

▲ 

▼ ▼ 

ADDISON-WESLEY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. A-558 

Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


Please send for my inspection and approval, a 
copy of each book I have checked. (I under¬ 
stand that I can return the books in ten days if 
I decide not to keep them.) 

□ Hunter, SEMICONDUCTOR PHENOMENA 

AND DEVICES (3070) $8.95 

□ Stern, NONLINEAR NETWORKS AND 

SYSTEMS (7275) $18.50 

□ Stuart. ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD THEORY: 

An Introduction for Electrical Engineers 

(7342) $8.95 

□ Dorf, TIME DOMAIN ANALYSIS AND 

DESIGN OF CONTROL SYSTEMS (1603) $8.95 

□ Blackman, LINEAR DATA SMOOTHING 

AND PREDICTION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE (0610) $11.75 

□ Parsegian, INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

IN THE ATOMIC AGE (5745) $10.75 
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Affiliation . 

Address . . 

City.State. Zip Code. 

□ Please extend College Professor’s discount 
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(Continued from page 7) 

Professor Honored 

Professor Manson Benedict, ’32, 
Head of the M.I.T. Department of 
Nuclear Engineering, has been cho¬ 
sen to receive the 1966 Perkin Medal 
for his contributions to the successful 
design and operation of the first gas¬ 
eous diffusion process. The medal, 
established in 1906 and awarded 
for outstanding work in applied 
chemistry, was to be presented to 
Professor Benedict on February 17. 


During World War II, as a result 
of his investigation into the feasibil¬ 
ity of the gaseous diffusion process 
for uranium hexafluoride, he was 
appointed head of the process devel¬ 
opment division of Kellex Corpora¬ 
tion, a wartime subsidiary of M. W. 
Kellogg. He was in charge of the 
process design of the gaseous diffu¬ 
sion plant which was constructed for 
the Manhattan Project at Oak Ridge 
for concentration of Uranium-235. 

In 1951 he returned to M.I.T. as 
a full professor to organize a grad¬ 
uate program in nuclear engineering 
and under his leadership a Depart¬ 
ment of Nuclear Engineering was 
established in 1958. 

Since 1948, he has been a con¬ 
sultant to the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, and in 1958 was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to the 
AEC’s General Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, of which he was chairman from 
1962 to 1964. As Scientific Adviser 
to the U.S. delegation he attended 
the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
held in Geneva in 1955, 1958, and 
1964. 

From the South 

Professor James W. Silver, a spe¬ 
cialist in the history of the South, will 
teach two courses at M.I.T. during 
the spring term, one on southern sec¬ 
tionalism and one on the Negro in 
America. Professor Silver is on leave 
of absence from the faculty of the 
University of Mississippi at Oxford, 
and will be a visiting professor in the 
M.I.T. Department of Humanities. 

Professor Silver has written several 
books, including Mississippi.The 
Closed Society which won several 
prizes. 

(Concluded on page 10) 


Perkin medalists are elected year¬ 
ly by a Jury of Awards composed of 
members of six leading chemical in¬ 
dustry societies. 


BUILT BY 

W. J. Barney Corp. 


New York Telephone Co., Jamaica, L.I. 

Smith Smith Haines Lundbcrg & Wackier 
Architects 

The way we work 

The high quality and performance of our 
building projects come from the most 
careful original planning by our construc¬ 
tion department. 

All phases of the work are coordinated 
so it will proceed on a speedy schedule. Our 
field executives, who are professional engi¬ 
neers, check the progress of the work con¬ 
stantly. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, '20, President 
Robert F. Lathlaen, '46, Vice President 


PROFESSOR BENEDICT 

Among Professor Benedict’s con¬ 
tributions to industrial chemistry 
was his research for the M. W. Kel¬ 
logg Company during 1938-1943 on 
the properties of hydrocarbons, in 
the course of which he developed an 
equation of state for these com¬ 
pounds that is the basis for equilibri¬ 
um charts widely used in the petro¬ 
leum industry. He also developed a 
process for producing toluene. 


ENGINEERS/SCIENTISTS 

ATOMIC PERSONNEL ... A leading 
placement service to the engineering 
and scientific fields. 

Our staff of experienced engineers 
is prepared to assist you in solving 
your career problems. The fees for 
our national service are paid by the 
employer. 

Write for confidential application or... 

send us your personnel requirements. 

Arthur L. Krasnow '51, President 

ATOMIC PERSONNEL, INC. 

Suite 1504T. 1518 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19102 
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“It was just the opposite with me. 

The First Tepm handled the company’s account so well, 
I decided to give them all my personal business.” 



FIRST 

NATIONAL BANK 

BOSTON 

.1784. 


Why settle for less than The First Team? 
For a checking account, savings account, any kind of 
personal or business loan, call on The First Team first 
— the officers and staff of The First National Bank of Boston 

and Old Colony Trust Company. 
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IWSTROW 

WHERE THEORY MEETS THE FACTS 


Here is where the empiricist in 
materials research takes over from the 
theorist. 

When the sample stretches and 
breaks, and the story is written un¬ 
equivocally on the recording chart of 
the testing machine . . . this is the 
moment when the theory checks out 
... or it doesn’t. 

Every day, in laboratories across 
the country, researchers are using the 
versatile Instron Universal Testing 
Instruments to obtain the facts, effort¬ 
lessly, efficiently, accurately. Facts to 
prove or disprove hypotheses, to test 
new concepts or to re-examine 
old ones. 

And as the demands of our new 
technology step up the pace of mate¬ 
rials study and development, Instron 
engineers are constantly working on 
improvements and accesso¬ 
ries to the broadly used basic 
machine which will broaden 
its ability to develop more 
facts in more useful ways. 

During the last year, for ex¬ 


ample, we introduced such new de¬ 
velopments as: 

• A new, isothermal environmental 
testing system for running high- 
precision tensile and compression 
tests from — 1D0°F to +600°F. 

• A new Instron Floor Model tester 
which will handle loads up to 20,000 
lbs. in tension and compression. 

• A series of new test grips, including 
pneumatically operated and high- 
temperature types. 

• A complete incremental data log¬ 
ging system for the automatic, high¬ 
speed recording of test data on 
punched tape. 

Broadly accepted in the field, the 
Instron Tester is known to virtually 
everyone engaged in materials re¬ 
search. You may not, however, know of 
the many testing aids now available. 

If you wish information on 
these new developments, 
please write: Dept. B-10, 
INSTRON CORPORATION 
2 500 Washington Street, 
Canton, Massachusetts. 


INSTRON 


25DD WASHINGTON STREET. CANTON. MASSACHUSETTS 02021 



INDIVIDUALS NOTEWORTHY 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Carlton E. Tucker: 1896-1966 

Professor Emeritus Carlton E. 
Tucker, T8, who had been associ¬ 
ated continuously with M.I.T. for 
51 years, died in his office at the 
Institute last January 17. 

Professor Tucker is remem¬ 
bered particularly for his interest in 
students, for his constant concern 
with the development of Course VI, 
and for his organizational abilities. 
An authority on the principles and 
practice of electrical machinery 
and of telephone communications 
systems, he had accepted the respon¬ 
sibility of organizing, developirt^, 
and improving the Institute’s tele¬ 
phone system, which is now the 
third largest private exchange in the 
New England division. 

Born in 1896. he attended the 
Whitman public schools, Harvard 
University, and M.I.T., receiving 
the bachelor of science degree in 
1918 from both Harvard and M.I.T. 
In that same year, he joined tne 
M.I.T. staff as an assistant in the 
Department of Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing. He became assistant professor 
in 1924, associate professor in 
1930, and professor in 1938. 

Professor Tucker became profes¬ 
sor emeritus in 1962 but continued 
to serve as his Department’s Execu¬ 
tive Officer, a post he had held since 
1942. During his years of full¬ 
time service he also undertook 
a number of other administrative 
assignments. From 1942 to 1953, he 
served as the Institute Student Place¬ 
ment Officer and from 1943 to 1949 
he was Director of the M.I.T. Radar 
School. He was a Fellow of the In¬ 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers and a member of the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education. With C. W. Ricker, ’14. 
of Tulane University, he was co¬ 
author of the book Electrical Engi¬ 
neering Laboratory Experiments. 

Professor Tucker also had a spe¬ 
cial avocational interest in railroads 
and railroading, and his knowledge 
of the subject was encyclopedic. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Louise Porter; two daugh¬ 
ters, Mrs. Caroline Seward of Whit¬ 
man and Mrs. Nancy McLaughlin 
of Hanson; and six grandchildren. 
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HOW LONG IS TWENTY YEARS? 


Not long, for some companies; but for an organiza¬ 
tion specializing in modern electronic research and 
development, it is as old as the industry itself. Our 
first twenty-year man receives a pin like the one 
above this year. 

Melpar has helped pioneer many of the technologi¬ 
cal breakthroughs of the past twenty years—what 
will the advances be in the next twenty years? We 
think we know what a few will be. We’re working on 
them now. If you are a scientist or engineer inter¬ 
ested and capable of working ahead of the pack, we 
want to talk to you now. 


Wide diversification at Melpar in more than 110 major con¬ 
tracts offers many challenging assignments to qualified 
scientists and engineers. 

We have immediate requirements for: 

PHYSICISTS 

for developmental work in the use of infra-red detectors and 
optics and their application for chemical analysis. Additional 
requirements in all phases of thin film microcircuitry. 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 

to work in Pattern Recognition, Network Synthesis, Random 
Noise Theory, Speech Synthesis, Data Retrievel, Microwave 
Systems Receiver Design, Circuit Design, and Machine In¬ 
telligence. 


MELPAR f inc 

A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 

7709 Arlington Boulevard, Falls Church, Virginia 

An equal opportunity employer 


SPACE SCIENCES • SPECIAL PURPOSE DATA PROCESSING • ELECTRONIC WARFARE SYSTEMS ' ORDNANCE DEVICES • SIMULATION AND TRAINING 
SPECIAL DETECTION SYSTEMS, BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL • COMMUNICATIONS • LIFE SCIENCES • MICROELECTRONICS • TEST AND EVALUATION 
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POLITICS, INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

SI NO- SO VIKT RELATIONS, 

1964-1965 by William E. 
Griffith. 425 pages, 

June, $7.50 

COMMUNISM IN EUROPE: 
CONTINUITY, CHANCE, AND 
THE SI NO-SOVIET DISPUTE, 

volumes 1 and 2 edited 
by William E. Griffith. 

Volume 1,416 pages, 

$12.50; Volume 2, 432 
pages, $12.50; pre-publica¬ 
tion offer until April 17, the 
two-volume set, $19.95 

CULTURAL FRONTIERS 
OF THE PEACE corps edited 
by Robert B. Textor, intro¬ 
duction by Margaret Mead. 

383 pages, April, $6.95 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

policy: a case study of 

VENEZUELA by John 
Friedmann 288 pages, 

April, $8.50 

KHRUSHCHEV AND THE 
ARMS RACE- SOVIET IN¬ 

TERESTS IN ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT, 

1954-1964 by Lincoln P. 
Bloomfield, Walter C. 
Clemens, Jr., and Franklyn 
Griffiths. 208 pages, April, 
$5.95 

CRITERIA FOR SCIENTIFIC 
development: public 


ARCHITECTURE AND URRAR AFFAIRS 

THE HISTORY, THEORY AND 
CRITICISM OF ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE: PAPERS FROM THE 
1964 AIA-ACSA TEACHER 
seminar edited by Marcus 
Whiffen. 126 pages, 

January, $3.95 

THE VOICE OF THE PHOENIX: 
POSTWAR ARCHITECTURE IN- 
GERMANY by John E. 

Bur chard. 170 half-tones, 

208 pages, April, $12.50 

AN URBAN ATLAS OF 20 
AMERICAN CITIES: A 
COMMUNICATION STUDY 
NOTATING SELECTED URBAN 

data by Joseph R. 
Passonneau and Richard 
Saul Wurman. 160 pages, 

17 Vi x 17 46, heavily illus¬ 
trated, March, $50.00 

URBAN RENEWAL: THE 
RECORD AND THE CONTRO¬ 
VERSY edited by James Q. 
Wilson. 704 pages, April, 
$12.50 


THE M.I.T. PRESS 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 
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ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 

SCIENCE AND ECONOMIC 

development: new 

PATTERNS OF LIVING, SECOND 
EDITION, REVISED by 
Richard L. Meier. 320 pages, 
March, $10.00 

EXCHANGE-RATE 
DEVALUATION IN A SEMI- 
INDUSTRIALIZED country: 
THE EXPERIENCE OF 

ARGENTINA, 1955-1961 
by Carlos F. Diaz Alejandro. 
Volume No. 5 in the M.I.T. 
Economics Monograph 
Series. 192 pages, April, 

$7.50 

EUROPE AND THE DOLLAR 
by Charles P. Kindleberger. 
256 pages, March, $7.50 

LEADERSHIP AND 

motivation: essays of 

DOUGLAS MCGREGOR 

edited by Warren G. Bennis 
and Edgar H. Schein, with 
contributions by Caroline 
McGregor. 320 pages, April, 
$6.95 

UNEMPLOYMENT, money- 
wage RATES, AND INFLATION 
by George L. Perry. Volume 
No. 7 in the M.I.T. Econom¬ 
ics Monograph Series. 160 
pages, April, $6.00 

URBAN MIGRATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 

chile by Bruce H. Herrick. 
Volume No. 6 in the M.I.T. 
Economics Monograph 
Series. 160 pages, April, 

$5.00 


MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTATIOH 

ON-LINE COMPUTATION AND 
SIMULATION: THE OPS-3 
SYSTEM by Martin 
Greenberger, Malcolm M. 

Jones, James H. Morris, Jr. 
and David N. Ness. 128 
pages, January, $4.95 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON TIME 
SERIES AND STOCHASTIC 
PROCESSES edited by 

Herman Wold. 516 pages, 
February, $22.95 

METHODS OF THE THEORY 
OF FUNCTIONS OF SEVERAL 
COMPLEX VARIABLES by 

V. S. Vladimirov, English 
translation edited by Leon 
Ehrenpreis. 450 pages, 
March, $12.50 

AN ANALYSIS OF TIME- 
SHARED COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

by Allan L. Scherr. M.I.T. 
Research Monograph No. 

36. 200 pages, March, $6.00 
differential space, 

QUANTUM SYSTEMS, AND 

prediction by Norbert 
Wiener, Armand Siegel, 
Bayard Rankin, and William 
Ted Martin; edited by 
Bayard Rankin. 250 pages 
May, $7.50 

PERCENTAGE BASEBALL by 
Earnshaw Cook, in collab¬ 
oration with Wendell R. 
Garner. 416 pages, April 
$9.95 


COMMUNICATION AND LIBRARIES 

THE GENESIS OF LANGUAGE 
IN CHILDREN AND 

edited by George A. Miller 

and Frank smith. 586 pages, 

April, $10.00 

PUBLISHING IN MAINLAND 

omrtx by G. Raymond 

Nu »n. Volume No. 4 in the 

M.I.T. Report Series. 88 
pages, January, $3./5 


INTREX-. THE REPORT OF A 
planning CONFEREN-CE ON 

INFORMATION TRANSFER 

experiments editec l by Carl 
p ] Overhage and R. J ) 
Harman. 276 pages, January, 
$ 5.00 

ON HUMAN COMMUNICA- 
TION: A REVIEW, A SURVEY, 
and a CRITICISM, SECOND 
edition by Colin Cherry 

360 pages. March, $10.00 


plus 10 new MIT Paperbacks (making 50 in all) 
coming March 16. Write for complete list. 


SCIENCES AND TECHNOLOGY 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF 

invention: an essay in 

THE SOCIAL CAUSES AND 
RESULTS OF TECHNIC IN¬ 
VENTION, SECOND EDITION, 

revised by S. Colum 
Gil/illan. 376 pages, June, 
$8.50 

GENERALIZED THERMO¬ 
DYNAMICS by Laszlo Tisza. 
368 pages, March, $10.00 

DISCHARGE PATTERNS OF 
SINGLE FIBERS IN THE Cat’s 
auditory nerve by Nelson 
Yuan-Sheng Kiang with 
Takeshi Watanabe, Eleanor 
Carey Thomas, and Louise 
Clark. M.I.T. Research 
Monograph No. 35. xx -(- 
154 pages, February, $6.00 

ENGLISH LAND MEASURING 
TO 1800: INSTRUMENTS AND 
practice by A. W. Richeson. 
323 pages, April, $7.50 

ALCHEMY, MEDICINE, AND 
RELIGION IN THE CHINA OF 
A.D. 320: THE NEI P’lEN OF 
KO HUNG (PAO-P’UTZU) 
translated and edited by 
James R. Ware. 448 pages, 
June, $12.50 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS: 
SELECTIONS FROM SAMUEL 

smiles edited by Thomas 
Parke Hughes. 448 pages, 
April, $10.00 

FAST REACTOR TECHNOLOGY 

— plant design edited by 
John G. Yevick. 800 pages, 
June, $35.00 

GENETIC POLYMORPHISM by 

E. B. Ford. 172 pages, 
January, $4.75 

NEUROSCIENCES RESEARCH 
SYMPOSIUM summaries: 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF WORK 
SESSIONS REPORTS FROM 

the Neurosciences 
Research Program 
Bulletin edited by Francis 
O. Schmitt and Theodore 
Melnechuk. 560 pages, 
March, $10.00 
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National Transportation: 

A STUDY IN CONFLICTS 


A Cabinet-level department could help to resolve them 
but we must take care that the remedy treats the ills 


By Secor Browne 


Professor Browne is a specialist in 
flight transportation who is con¬ 
cerned with the total problem of 
moving goods and people. Here he 
debates the issues involved in form¬ 
ing a U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tationas proposed last January by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. A 
linguist, too (he is assistant profes¬ 
sor of Russian at M.I.T.), Professor 
Browne has written for The Review 
also on his travels in Russia. 


T otal transportation expense by 
the private sector of our econ¬ 
omy amounts to 20 per cent of our 
Gross National Product and the vital 
importance of effective transporta¬ 
tion to everyone makes it imperative 
to understand the means that have 
been proposed for improving the ef¬ 
ficiency and convenience of trans¬ 
portation. One such proposal in¬ 
volves the creation of a cabinet-level 
Department of Transportation. The 
purpose of this brief survey is to out¬ 
line some of the pros and cons 
which have been brought forward in 
regard to the formation of such a de¬ 
partment. No matter what may be 
the eventual solution to our nation¬ 
wide transportation difficulties, it is 
most important that the solution it¬ 
self be carried out in the smoothest 
and most rational manner possible. 
If the cure should turn out to be 
worse than the disease, the long¬ 
term effect on the development of 


our national economy could well be 
disastrous. 

Proposals for a U.S. Department 
of Transportation, dating back to 
the first session of the 43d Congress 
in 1874, have become increasingly 
attractive to organizers and reorgan¬ 
izers of government as both the com¬ 
plexity and interrelationships of 
transportation modes have in¬ 
creased. 

The case for a cabinet-level De¬ 
partment of Transportation appears 
to rest primarily on the benefits de¬ 
rived from having a primary focal 
point within the Federal govern¬ 
ment for the determination and im¬ 
plementation of a national transpor¬ 
tation policy. Supporters of a De¬ 
partment feel that there is no other 
way to provide the stature and au¬ 
thority to cope with the terribly frag¬ 
mented and frequently illogical 
structure of the Federal establish¬ 
ment as it is now organized to deal 
with transportation problems. Be¬ 
cause of this fragmentation of re¬ 
sponsibility and authority there is no 
co-ordination and, therefore, no con¬ 
sistency in the allocation of federal 
resources either for capital invest¬ 
ment in transportation facilities or in 
operating subsidies; nor is there ade¬ 
quate co-ordination between Fed¬ 
eral, State, and local regulatory pol¬ 
icies. 

The absence of a focal point for 
transportation policy means, as one 



Wide World Photo 


Traffic on a busy American highway runs 
alongside a deteriorating railroad yard. 
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Wide World Photo 


A splendid traffic jam in Rome. Central 
control doesn't always solve problems. 


example, that there is no effort to 
balance local-service airline sub¬ 
sidies, which are within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of an independent regulatory 
agency, against Federal maritime 
subsidies which are under the juris¬ 
diction of an arm of the Executive 
Branch. As another example, despite 
the Administration’s commitment to 
the principle of user charges, there 
is little co-ordination in the applica¬ 
tion of this principle—with the re¬ 
sult that the air carriers are bur¬ 
dened with charges that approach 
the full cost allocable to them while 
the water carriers remain free of 
user charges. The opponents of a 
Department of Transportation main¬ 
tain, however, that intelligent co¬ 
ordination between existing agencies 
and departments at the direction of 
the Executive Branch is the proper 
way to eliminate conflicts and in¬ 
consistencies which, they say, would 
not be avoided simply by the crea¬ 
tion of an additional Department. 

Depending on specifics of the pro¬ 
posal, from 10 to 15 agencies or sub¬ 
divisions of agencies, embracing 50,- 
000 to 100.000 people and a budget 
of more than six billion dollars, 
would be combined in one Depart¬ 
ment under a Cabinet Secretary who 
would be responsible to the Presi¬ 
dent for the detailed determination 
and administration of national trans¬ 
portation policy. 

The enabling legislation, in addi¬ 
tion to assigning powers of determi¬ 
nation and administration to a De¬ 
partment of Transportation, would 
have to define the broad lines of the 
national transportation policy which 
funder the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent) would be the responsibility of 
such a Department, and also any 
matters of regulation and control of 
transportation that would remain in 
or be assigned to other agencies of 
government. Presumably, for all 
transportation modes, this new De¬ 
partment would deal with such mat¬ 
ters as: transportation subsidies; jus¬ 
tification of and responsibility for 
public investment in transportation 
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facilities and equipment and their 
improvement, maintenance, and op¬ 
eration; transportation safety; eco¬ 
nomic and technological research; 
transportation promotional responsi¬ 
bilities including mass transit pro¬ 
grams; federal-state-local transpor¬ 
tation policy co-ordination; and na¬ 
tional emergency transportation co¬ 
ordination and leadership. 

History and the precepts of C. 
Northcote Parkinson indicate that 
the creation of such a new Depart¬ 
ment would not lead to any signifi¬ 
cant reduction either in the number 
of federal employees or in the 
amount of the federal budget de¬ 
voted to transportation. In fact, the 
opposite could be expected as the 
Department itself grew with its re¬ 
sponsibilities and as staff's remained 
in those Agencies not completely 
absorbed, in order to co-ordinate 
matters of mutual interest with the 
new Department. 

In addition to justifying a proba¬ 
ble increased federal allocation of 
men and money, the proposal for a 
new Department would have to jus¬ 
tify and survive Congressional re¬ 
construction of prior transportation 
legislation as well as withstand pres¬ 
sures from persons within and with¬ 
out the Government either resisting 
change or eager to be its specialized 
architects. 

Far more serious than either an 
increase in the federal bureaucracy 
and the federal budget or the impo¬ 
sition of a highly complex and time- 
consuming legislative problem on 
the Congress w'ould be the possibil¬ 
ity that the creation of a Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation would have 
a disruptive effect on the systems of 
transportation which it is intended to 
preserve and improve. 

Highly developed countries with 
departments or ministries of trans¬ 
portation and varying degrees of cen¬ 
tralization, control and ownership of 
transportation modes do not seem to 
suffer less, in sum. from transporta¬ 
tion problems than the U.S., al¬ 
though the specifics may vary wide- 
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Dan J. McCoy BLACK STAR 


Despite such congestion, the U.S. has 
one of the best transportation systems. 


ly. Not all European railroads run to 
the exact schedules and provide the 
creature comforts exemplified by 
their relatively limited number of 
crack expresses; and the struggle to 
get a reservation on the high-densi- 
ty, capacity-restricted Paris-London 
air service makes a sorry contrast to 
the efficient air shuttle services on 
both coasts of this country. More¬ 
over, the congestion of urban U.S. 
street and freeway traffic pales in 
comparison to Paris or Tokyo traffic 
or British highways over a Bank 
Holiday weekend. The fact is that 
the transportation industry of the 
United States has, in the main, cre¬ 
ated systems for transporting people 
and goods that are equal or supe¬ 
rior to similar transportation modes 
anywhere in the world. 

A final uncertainty with respect to 
the national interest in a Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation is the matter 
of timing, both for the establishment 
of a separate Department and for 
the schedule for its assimilation of 
responsibilities and powers. Over the 
last 90 years some 17 legislative 
proposals have failed in their goal of 
creating within the Executive Branch 
a central point for the definition and 
administration of national transpor¬ 
tation policy. Yet, their defeat may 
have been only a matter of timing; 
perhaps the magnitude of the total 
problem had not yet outweighed the 
practical disadvantages and penal¬ 
ties inherent in centralized federal 
control and administration of trans¬ 
portation policy. 

Study and future planning for in¬ 
terrelated transportation complexes 
for areas such as the Northeast Cor¬ 
ridor may indicate, however, that we 
are approaching the point where 
failure to define and administer a co¬ 
ordinated national transportation 
policy at Cabinet level can result in 
massive investments of national re¬ 
sources in competitive modes of 
transportation, only with the result 
of further compounding the over-all 
transportation problem which these 
investments are proposed to relieve. 


Specifically, a very high-speed rail 
system is considered for the North¬ 
east Corridor but certain hitherto 
immutable laws of nature with re¬ 
spect to noise may force it under¬ 
ground at an expense that we might 
conservatively qualify as “stagger¬ 
ing.” At the same time, in order to 
encourage the principal architect of 
the railroads’ plight, the private au¬ 
tomobile, the area will be swaddled 
increasingly in concrete ribbons rep¬ 
resenting a more than substantial 
investment of our resources. Finally, 
the spectacular growth of commer¬ 
cial air services and business and 
private flying within the Northeast 
Corridor indicate greatly increased 
investment in airways and airport fa¬ 
cilities—requirements that will only 
be complicated further by new fam¬ 
ilies of improved air vehicles rang¬ 
ing from vertical and short-takeoff 
machines to giant air buses. 

Under the present disparate and 
often competitive federal agencies 
and external pressures, there is ev¬ 
ery likelihood that road, rail, and air 
transportation will continue to have 
unco-ordinated and wasteful federal 
encouragement that will aggravate 
their individual and collective prob¬ 
lems, with very little hope that the 
so-called “interfaces” between trans¬ 
portation modes will become points 
of transition rather than points of 
collision. 

The waste, confusion, and ineffec¬ 
tiveness of duplicate and triplicate 
allotment of national resources for 
lack of a single national transporta¬ 
tion policy and means for its imple¬ 
mentation can become increasingly 
evident as an effort is made to deal 
with the total transportation policy 
of other “corridors,” areas, and re¬ 
gions; therefore, perhaps the time to 
establish a National Department of 
Transportation is now. 

The schedule for inclusion of 
Agencies and subsections of Agen¬ 
cies, however, is very complex, espe¬ 
cially if we are to avoid more than 
minimal confusion and disruption in 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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CREATIVE TEACHING 



The Teaching Issue 

As James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, notes, it is fashionable currently 
to berate universities for neglect of teaching. Yet seldom do the 
critics pause to ask: What makes a good teacher? In this light, The 
Review this month presents discussions by two educators who have 
devoted their lives to the problems of teaching. Before coming to 
MIT. in 1941, Professor Lion taught in universities in Europe 
and the Mid-East. He is also an eminent scientist and the article 
beginning on this page is adapted from the Distinguished Lec¬ 
ture 1965 which he gave last fall before the Instrument Society of 
America. In the next essay, TEACHING IS BETTER THAN 
H ER, Dr. Killian argues that only research can minimize the 
"drab, anemic academicism” that afflicts ‘‘teaching factories.” In 
the following report on THE SUPERPLASTICITY CASE, The 
Review describes an unusual instance of inspired teaching. 
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We can ‘prepare the innovator of tomorrow by conveying 
basic concepts and by resisting the worship of grades 


IN A MODERN SOCIETY 

I5y Kurt S. Lion I Associate Professor of Applied Biophysics 


I t has been said that teaching is a simple matter; all it 
requires is a teacher and a student and a log for both 
to sit on. The simplicity of the picture is no guarantee 
for a successful operation of a school system. The stu¬ 
dent may or may not have the intellectual means to 
learn or he may not be inclined to learn. The teacher 
may not know enough of the subject matter or he may 
not know how to present it in a manner acceptable to 
the student. There may be personality differences or 
communication difficulties between teacher and student 
which prevent a successful transfer of knowledge. 

The difficulties mount if there is not one student but 
many. Mass teaching—a problem we will have to face 
as the population and the cultural needs of our society 
increase—poses new problems that the lonely teacher 
on the log never thought of. With increased complexity 
of the teaching process, the log changes to a modern 
school or university with facilities for the numerous 
functions that become part of a modern educational in¬ 
stitution. Teaching in a modern society has become a 
large-scale enterprise, a billion-dollar industry that con¬ 
sumes a large part of the national working force. It is 
evident, therefore, that good and efficient teaching is a 
matter of great national concern. 

What is the goal of teaching and what should be the 
product of our education? The answer to these ques¬ 
tions depends upon both the individual student and the 
society. The former will seek an education that leads to 
a satisfactory (for him) fulfillment of his needs con¬ 
cerning the field of interest he wishes to study and the 
position within the society he wishes to obtain. But so¬ 
ciety too has some interest in the product of an educa¬ 
tion. Even in a democracy, society exercises a value 
judgment that finds expression in the social status or 


prestige that it accords to different activities or profes¬ 
sions. or in the financial compensation offered for dif¬ 
ferent jobs, or in the mere availability of positions. 

This value judgment is not static but changes with 
time or. more accurately, it changes with national needs, 
philosophic attitudes, and with the political constella¬ 
tion. Our society and others accord high positions on the 
value scale not only to top performers in the worlds of 
entertainment and sport and to political leaders, but 
primarily to industrial administrators, research workers, 
and scientists. The place for the teacher is much further 
down the scale. But the value judgment of the society 
seems to go further; even within a certain discipline it is 
the innovator, or the successful discoverer or inventor 
who is accorded the relative highest status. It is unim¬ 
portant for the argument (but, alas, not for the creative 
person) that the high position on the value scale ac¬ 
corded to him has come, at times, as posthumous fame. 

The interest of society in innovators, discoverers, or 
inventors has its rationale. A progressive science has 
laid the groundwork for the economic development in 
our society. Strong production and inventive potentials 
are therefore the safeguards against depressions and a 
strong reserve in the case of enemy attack. It is of funda¬ 
mental interest for any country to maintain and build 
up a working force capable of innovation, regardless of 
whether the goal of innovation be pure or applied sci¬ 
ence or the man on the moon. Only from this viewpoint 
can the public spending of large sums of money for 
research and development be understood and defended. 

Can creativity be taught? Is not creativity inherent in 
a person, given at birth? Certainly there are immense 
differences between student personalities but most 
teachers would agree that creativity is innate in many 
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students to a larger or lesser degree. This gift can be 
stifled; consequently, it should be possible to bring it 
out, to further it, by adequate teaching and practicing. 

We know very little about the creative process and 
what we know is frequently the result of introspection. 
However, some reports of creative personalities are 
available, notably those of the French mathematician 
Henri Poincare. Jacques Hadamard has collected such 
reports; from his essay and from other sources and ob¬ 
servations we may form a tentative image of the crea¬ 
tive process. 

Making an invention requires a strong motivation 
leading to an intense occupation with the problem, a 
“thinking in different dimensions” whereby the mind as 
it were combines different concepts and critically evalu¬ 
ates the effects of such combinations. At least a part of 
this mental activity takes place in the subconscious 
mind, as has been demonstrated by several discoverers 
and inventors. This concentration on a problem may take 
place at any time (and also may explain the proverbial 
absent-mindedness of a professor). 

To be effective, the critical evaluation requires an un¬ 
biased attitude and open-mindedness of the discoverer. 
Any bias brings with it the danger of a derailment of 
thoughts into a “false groove,” which may be the reason 
for Claude Bernard’s statement that those who have an 
excessive faith in their ideas are not well fitted to make 
discoveries. There are reports of a number of cases in 
which the solution to a problem occurs to an inventor 
suddenly and without apparent connections to his work 
on former days. It appears obvious that such sudden 
flashes are caused in the subconscious mind, but we 
know nothing about this aspect of the genesis of ideas 
and it is quite possible that we shall never know. 

If the assumption is correct, then the prerequisite for 
the creative process is the existence of a sufficient num¬ 
ber of concepts in the inventor’s memory system. The 
larger the number available to him and the more com¬ 
prehensive and clear they are in his mind, the greater 
should be the chance of coming up with a solution that 
bears evidence of creativity or, to use the language of 
patent law, that shows the “flash of creative genius.” 

To this admittedly speculative and hypothetical pic¬ 
ture I can add an observation from my own work. Many 
scientists and engineers, including myself, have a lim¬ 
ited number of concepts which they prefer to use for the 
solution of a variety of problems. If one knows a man 
for some length of time one can almost predict the type 
of technology he will propose in an engineering confer¬ 
ence. The solution that he suggests will be the more 
valuable the more concepts he knows, the more clearly 
he knows them, and the more fundamental his under¬ 
standing. Engineers who have only an acquaintance 
with peripheral matters, who read only recent litera¬ 
ture, will seldom make a basic contribution. Creative 
personalities read basic physics and chemistry textbooks 
or handbooks as well as recent publications. 

Thus, preparing a student for creative accomplish¬ 
ments should be directed to the formation of clear and 
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precise basic concepts. It should also convey to him a 
continuity of ideas, a presentation of a discipline as a 





coherent entity (where such coherence has been estab¬ 
lished), an integration of file field rather than a frag¬ 
mentation of the subject matter. 

One of the great problems facing a teacher is to dis¬ 
tinguish between what is essential in the formation of 
concepts and what is formal or peripheral matter. Over¬ 
emphasis on mathematical formalism can have an un¬ 
favorable effect; R. W. Hamming’s recent book on nu¬ 
merical methods bears on the first page the very sig¬ 
nificant inscription, “The purpose of computing is insight, 
not numbers.” Gaylord P. Harnwell, writing in Physics 
Today, expresses a similar idea: “. . . the precision of 
the mathematical language must be learned without 
overshadowing the substantial significance of the matter 
being discoursed upon. . . . Intimate contact with the 
phenomena themselves must be included in demonstra¬ 
tions and laboratories or the spirit of the entire venture 
is lost.” 

The establishment of a coherent entity in any given 
discipline is, in my opinion, the greatest accomplish¬ 
ment a teacher can strive for. I believe that successful 
teaching should provide a balance between classical and 
modern material. To teach classical material only is 
clearly unsatisfactory; to teach only modern material 
will lead to superficiality. We have heard modern- 
minded educators say if they install a course one year it 







will be outmoded the next year. A course that is out¬ 
moded within a year is probably not worth being taught 
in the first place. 

At a time when the number of publications has risen 
to such an extent that it becomes impossible even to 
read the abstracts, there is a great need for a logical 
integration of the numerous detail observations that are 
described in the literature. Without such integration 
there is no unified science, only a large storage of facts 
and figures that can perhaps be memorized by com¬ 
puters but that serve no useful purpose in a creative 
process. 

Any furtherance in the teaching of a science, such as 
instrumentation, depends critically upon the establish¬ 
ment of a logical system. In instrumentation this is a 
tremendous task that exceeds the means of a single 
teacher and will require a managerial organization as 
well as the help of government agencies, research foun¬ 
dations, and teaching institutions. 

Finally, good teaching should also convey that kind 
of motivation which stems from a genuine interest in the 
subject. The beauty of a scientific discipline that appears 
as a world of logic and justice is worth the investment 
of a lifetime of study. 

As to teaching methods, the principal new techniques 
are primarily in program teaching, without or with the 
help of mechanical and electronic devices; the method 
offers an attractive possibility of conveying a large 
amount of material to a student and permitting him to 
acquire knowledge at his own pace. In addition, the ac¬ 
tivation of disciplines by teaching in the form of educa¬ 
tional games has been introduced. However, one method 
—the student laboratory—seems to offer a particular at¬ 
traction for modern teaching in the experiment-based 
sciences. Although student laboratories are operated in 
almost every department at every college and in many 
high schools, their specific purpose is not clearly evident. 
Slogans such as “learning by doing” explain nothing 


and neither do they provide any direction to follow. 
Considering the large amount of a student’s time ab¬ 
sorbed in such laboratories and the relatively high ex¬ 
pense for equipment, it seems necessary to re-evaluate 
the problem of designing meaningful experiments that 
require no more than a reasonable amount of a stu¬ 
dent's as well as a teacher’s time. In a project supported 
by the National Science Foundation, we are trying at 
M.l.T. to determine desirable features of a student 
laboratory in instrumentation. If properly designed, 
such a course can help considerably in the formation of 
concepts. A laboratory course teaches not only methods 
and instruments but also contributes to the understand¬ 
ing of the basic physical quantities by experimentally 
manipulating them, as distinct from defining or mathe¬ 
matically manipulating them. Besides, a well-designed 
student laboratory will also teach systematic thinking 
and experimenting. 

One teaching method that is quite uncommon and yet 
has considerable potential, in particular in the field of 
instrumentation, is the technical exhibit. Exhibits are a 
form of laboratory demonstration and well-designed 
ones convey their lesson without the active participation 
of a teacher. Teaching of this type may well have its 
place in the future for the education of a large number 
of students and for postgraduate education. The diffi¬ 
culty with commercial exhibits as teaching aids is, of 
course, that most of them are not pedagogically oriented 
and organized and they overwhelm the visitor or stu¬ 
dent by sheer size and quantity of equipment and prod¬ 
ucts. 

Although we have made great progress in teaching 
and in understanding the learning process, there are also 
danger signs that indicate the development of condi¬ 
tions unfavorable to good learning. Our students have 
become increasingly grade-conscious: they do not learn 
in order to acquire knowledge and new concepts; they 
learn to get good grades and a degree. Not that this 
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trend is new; about 2,000 years ago the Roman author 
Seneca complained about it: “non vitae sed scholae 
discimus” —we do not learn for life but only for the 
school. 

However, increased competition in the admissions to 
college and graduate school have worsened the situa¬ 
tion, and if a student dares to follow an idea of his 
teacher or his own by studying it in a library for a few 
days, he runs the risk of failing his next quiz and of 
deteriorating grades. 

These grades will follow him for years, in the armed 
forces, in governmental positions, or wherever a grade- 
conscious personnel manager who lacks the ability to 
form his own judgment has to make a decision. The 
situation is worse if a student fails an examination of a 
testing service, for then he has almost no chance for a 
new start in life. Wherever he goes, the admission of¬ 
fices will call the testing service by phone and ask for his 
rating. There seems to be no remedy for this situation, 
as long as the admission to any college or position is a 
matter of competition. What is more, the system is seem¬ 
ingly justified. A study made at the Bell Laboratories 
indicates a high correlation between college grades and 
good performance at work. 

However, other studies seem to indicate a different 
trend; there are certainly numerous successful men who 
left school with medium or low grades. Harnwell also 
notes that, “Verbal and mathematical aptitude tests 
. . . correlate quite well with performance during the 
first few years in college. Validation of such tests . . . 
against the criteria of later performance as a scientist 
are very imperfect and inconclusive.” There seems little 
doubt that grade-conscious studying lacks the enthusi¬ 
asm that is necessary for creative accomplishments. 

What about the teacher? Gilbert Highet has stated 
that a teacher must know his field, must love his field, 


and must love students. I am in full agreement, but if 
we expect creative teaching, the teacher himself should 
be a creative personality. It is a fallacy, however, to 
assume that a creative personality must be a good 
teacher. Yet, I have never found a colleague, creative 
or not, who did not think himself a good teacher; this is 
true also of myself. Indeed, everybody is an expert in 
teaching by virtue of having once been exposed to it. 
Some of these experts would change their opinion if 
they gave an examination to test their teaching. 

No teacher is a good teacher for every student. Stu¬ 
dents vary in their evaluation of a teacher and in their 
appreciation of different teaching methods. In an abso¬ 
lute sense a good teacher does not exist, for teacher and 
student must fit together. It is for this reason that a 
teacher, a department, even a university has a character 
to which some students respond and others do not. It 
has been suggested that a student should be matched to 
a university, on the basis of psychological tests. Proba¬ 
bly such a matching process takes place anyhow in the 
admissions office on the basis of intuition on both sides. 
I would hate to force a student to a certain university on 
the basis of tests or psychological evaluation, just as 
much as I would hate to match a boy and girl on the 
basis of a computer-controlled process. To enforce “op¬ 
timal matching” is, to me, an intrusion in the academic 
freedom and the rights of the individual. 

As we can see, there is no single solution to the prob¬ 
lem of providing a good system for creative education; 
in fact, there is not one problem but a multiplicity. I do 
not recommend asking the government for a large grant 
to revolutionize the field of education. That would be 
too easy. The problem at hand is much harder. It re¬ 
quires energy associated with open-mindedness and in¬ 
tellectual flexibility, a hard look at facts coupled with 
love for teaching, and devotion paired with patience. 
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TEACHING IS BETTER 

THAN EVER 

Contrary to critics’ views, the wellspring of vitality 
flows from research and dedication to society’s tasks 


By Janies R. Killian, Jr., ’26 I Chairman oj the M.l.T. Corporation 


T 

JL he neglect of teaching has become a fashionable 
theme in current lay discussions of university education. 
Commentator after commentator has proclaimed that 
students are being shortchanged, that teaching has be¬ 
come a poor relation of research, and that teaching 
ability is inadequately weighed and rewarded by the 
universities. One of the causes most frequently cited for 
the neglect of teaching is dependence of universities on 
government research funds. The manner in which these 
funds are sought, allocated, and administered, say the 
critics, is compromising the autonomy, integrity, and 
independence of scholars and universities. Under the 
rubric, “The Treason of the Clerks,” Gerard Piel lec¬ 
tured last April with alarm about current conditions in 
our universities. “The neglect of graduate teaching,” he 
said, “presumably in favor of research, must inevitably 
reduce the quality of the research. . . . The principal 
casualty of the Federal grant system, however, is the 
undergraduate. . . . The burgeoning of project con- 
tract/grant research has downgraded the teaching func¬ 
tion in all of these universities—with but a few notable 
exceptions—especially in the sciences and including 
even graduate education.” Other commentators have 
charged that our system of higher education is now 
“rigged against good teaching." 

The critics have raised an issue which unquestionably 
demands constant attention from university administra¬ 
tions and faculty members. I salute them for their con¬ 
tribution to that ceaseless debate so necessary to the im¬ 
provement of education. But the issue is far from being 
as black and white as they suggest. The “neglect of 
teaching" and the "flight from teaching" have become 
contagious cliches that glibly convey a one-sided view 
of university teaching, especially undergraduate teach¬ 
ing. There is much on the other side, and it is important 
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to highlight the good if we are to pinpoint the bad. On 
balance, I firmly believe that the good heavily outweighs 
the bad, that the present emphasis on research in our 
universities has had the result in most places of improv¬ 
ing the quality of teaching. 

It is certainly true that the universities are currently 
confronted with many new challenges to the mainte¬ 
nance of good teaching. Enrollments have been growing 
faster than the number of adequately trained teachers. 
Our society tends steadily to assign new duties to the 
universities—as, for example, the current proposals 
that universities become agents of urban service and 
renewal. They are called upon to assist small colleges, 
carry knowledge to the people, run special programs for 
the disadvantaged, undertake curriculum development 
projects, and manage summer institutes to train teachers 
to teach the new curricula. The university’s educational 
responsibility has been expanded by the growth of grad¬ 
uate and postdoctoral study and by the rapid increase 
in demand for continuing and refresher education. 
Along with meeting this wider spread of teaching re¬ 
sponsibilities, faculty members, especially scientists, so¬ 
cial scientists, and engineers, increasingly are called 

Right: Professor Harold E. Edgerton, ’27, famous for his ac¬ 
complishments in engineering, at work in a student laboratory. 
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upon, as we so well know, to undertake public tasks 
as advisers and consultants and occasionally to serve 
as administrators and ambassadors. The domain of af¬ 
fairs demands ever more of the domain of learning. 

Despite these demands, teaching has steadfastly re¬ 
mained the central mission of our great universities, and 
over the past several decades there has been improve¬ 
ment, spotty but steady, in the quality of their teaching. 

Not only have the lay critics failed to recognize im¬ 
provements in university teaching; they have tended 
to give the wrong reasons for the poor teaching that ex¬ 
ists. They claim, for example, that sponsored research 
necessarily subverts good teaching. On the contrary, it 
can be a powerful aid to good teaching. It can mini¬ 
mize obsolete learning and the drab, anemic academi¬ 
cism that comes to afflict universities when they are 
mainly “teaching factories.” Teachers who do no research 
or who fail to deepen their mastery of their field are 
likely to become teachers of obsolete knowledge, and 
the first to find this out are the students themselves. As 
President Lee DuBridge of Cal Tech has written in a let¬ 
ter protesting an editorial in the New York Times on the 
neglect of teaching in the universities, “Heavy teaching 
loads without research opportunities lead not to good 
teaching, but to bad. ... No university I know will 
condone a gross neglect of teaching by any faculty mem¬ 
ber. . . . Today some of the finest research scholars 
are doing outstanding teaching.” 

N either is it true that the involvement of professors 
in outside activities is ipso facto harmful to their teach¬ 
ing. The work of professors as consultants and advisers 
can be a stimulant rather than a deterrent to good teach¬ 
ing. The experience they gain in outside activities, if it 
is truly professional, can impart authority and realism 
to their teaching. 

Comparisons are frequently drawn between today’s 
teachers and those of the past, usually to the disadvan¬ 
tage of contemporary teachers. I am skeptical of these 
comparisons. I suspect, moreover, that at least some of 
the glamorous teachers of the past, who won applause 
for their classroom manner and their charming eccen¬ 
tricities, may have lacked the creativity, precision, and 
depth of scholarship that today are regularly expected 
of the scholar-teacher along with the gift for inspiring 
students. 

The purpose of teaching in the modern university is 
not merely to fill the student’s mind with known facts, 
theories, and modes of thought; it is also, and more im¬ 
portant, to stimulate him to teach himself, to learn by 
teaching others, to think creatively, to want to seek an¬ 
swers to questions as yet unexplored, and to learn the 
arts of doing so. 1 know of no better way to do this than 
to give him the opportunity to work with and under fac¬ 
ulty members who themselves are engaged in seeking 
such answers—and who can, in consequence, impart a 
sense of intellectual adventure. 

I have worked in a university environment for nearly 
40 years, and at no time, despite the involvement of 


faculty in a far wider range of activities, have I wit¬ 
nessed so much creative attention to teaching as there 
is today. I am sure that in the institutions I know, under¬ 
graduate education is stronger than it was when I was 
a student and when undergraduate teaching was the 
principal activity of the faculty. I am also sure that a 
rapidly growing number of teacher-scholars are finding 
a new mode of being creative in their efforts to devise 
innovations in the teaching process. I know from first¬ 
hand experience that leading universities have been 
making sustained, diligent efforts to recognize and re¬ 
ward creative teaching. 

"What are some of the specific innovations and im¬ 
provements in teaching of which I have spoken? Because 
I know them best, I draw examples mainly from science 
and engineering. 

First I would cite the curriculum reform movement 
which has produced the “new physics,” the “new math,” 
and so on and is now spreading to other fields. This revo¬ 
lutionary improvement in American education is not 
only invigorating and upgrading the quality of teaching 
in pre-college schools; it is now enabling, and indeed, 
forcing the colleges to advance the level of their studies 
and to give really creative attention to the reformation of 
their curricula. The striking fact is that this curriculum 
movement is being led by research scholars in the uni¬ 
versities who have been joined by imaginative teachers 
in the pre-college schools. This team is rendered more 
powerful by the fact that the scholar has gained from 
his research the insights, the judgment of relevance, and 
the sense of taste and precision that enable him to im¬ 
part scholarly integrity to the beginning curriculum. He 
also brings to the classroom the contagious and con¬ 
stantly renewed love of his subject which so frequently 
marks the research scholar. 

Allied to this curriculum reform are the brilliant new 
college texts and other teaching materials which are the 
work of leading scientists resident in institutions deeply 
engaged in research. T point to undergraduate college 
science programs coming from Cal Tech. Berkeley, Illi¬ 
nois, Harvard, and M.T.T. I point to the innovations in 
undergraduate engineering education at Case, Stanford, 
Carnegie Tech, U.C.L.A., M.I.T., and a number of other 
engineering schools. I point to the Science Teaching Cen¬ 
ter at M.T.T. and to Educational Services, Inc., both in¬ 
novative institutes for the improvement of teaching, 
launched as a result of university concern for the better¬ 
ment of teaching. I point to some of the output of these 
institutes such as the brilliantly lucid films for teaching 
fluid mechanics and the new materials which present 
semiconductor technology adequately to engineering stu¬ 
dents, each project being sponsored by a national com¬ 
mittee of research-gifted engineers. Faculty members of 
high research competence in the universities lead the de¬ 
velopment of these improved aids to teaching. And in 
these same institutions there is a continuous preparation 
and introduction of new subjects springing from research 
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A nuclear physicist. Professor Anthony P. French now works on new methods of instruction in M.I.T.’s Science Teaching (.enter. 


and new technology. In some engineering schools nearly 
half the subjects now being taught were not in existence a 
decade ago. 

There is another kind of contribution which research 
makes to teaching. The presence of large research lab¬ 
oratories enables professors to bring young engineering 
students into fruitful contact with real-life engineering 
work, in the way that medical school professors bring 
medical students into teaching hospitals. 

Undergraduates in both science and engineering in¬ 
creasingly have opportunities to gain research experi¬ 
ence because, thanks to sponsored research, there are 
enough large projects to make this possible. In a number 
of institutions we find undergraduates, graduates, post¬ 
doctoral, and professors all working together in a single 
research laboratory. This involvement of the undergrad¬ 
uate in research is imparting new depth and power to 
undergraduate education. This kind of team research 
experience also increases the personal contacts between 
student and staff. 

Another important commitment by senior faculty to 
undergraduate teaching is in the freshman seminars to 


be found at Harvard and M. 1 .T. and, 1 am sure, at numer¬ 
ous other institutions. These seminars offered to fresh¬ 
men by experienced faculty members provide first-year 
students with extraordinary opportunities to work with 
outstanding research professors and to gain insights into 
professional subjects that might not otherwise be avail¬ 
able to them until much later in their college careers. 

A criticism frequently heard is that senior faculty 
members are so busy with their research and other out¬ 
side activities that the undergraduate seldom has the 
benefit of studying with the “great names.” He is sub¬ 
jected, they say, to inferior teaching by graduate assist¬ 
ants and junior faculty. He thus loses the supposed 
benefits of attending a great university. Obviously, the 
number of “great men”—that is, those with long-estab¬ 
lished reputations—is always limited on any campus. In 
the universities I know anything about, the majority, if 
not all, of these professors share in undergraduate teach¬ 
ing. Inevitably their classes are large, because of the de¬ 
mands of the students, and thus they must be aided by 
teaching assistants to help overcome the impersonality 
of the large lecture hall. 
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As for the assignment of junior faculty and teaching 
assistants to beginning undergraduate courses, there is 
no reason to assume they provide inferior teaching for 
such courses. They may be more conversant with the 
latest developments in a wide field of study than the 
senior faculty member, who commonly becomes more 
specialized as his research interests narrow. Teaching as¬ 
sistants can bring to the classroom and laboratory an 
understanding of the undergraduate because they 
themselves were only recently undergraduates. 

T 

-L he assignment of faculty to teaching, and their dis¬ 
tribution among graduate and undergraduate courses, 
must be done with an eye to the most effective use of 
available talents. To assign senior men, whose reputa¬ 
tions have been built on a combination of good teaching 
and their research contributions, to full-time teaching 
jobs would clearly destroy their effectiveness and limit 
their potential contributions. To deprive graduate stu¬ 
dents of the opportunity to work as teaching assistants 
to senior faculty would be to fail in one of the univer¬ 
sity’s important functions: to provide an apprenticeship 
training opportunity for these future teachers. 

The quality of undergraduate education depends in 
part on the time and thought given to the design and 
preparation of curricula and courses. As one of my col¬ 
leagues puts it, the composing of a fine curriculum is as 
demanding as the composing of a tine symphony, and 
this arduous and artful work should be done thoroughly 
before the teacher and student come together in the 
classroom. Senior faculty who may not come into face- 
to-face contact with all undergraduates all the time may 
nevertheless contribute profoundly to their education by 
designing sound curricula and teaching materials. 

In our graduate schools, of course, research and teach¬ 
ing are interwoven, and the enlarged research resources 
of American universities have given the United States 
graduate schools unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

While I believe that the availability of federal funds 
for research has. on balance, served to strengthen our 
universities and to aid their central mission to teach, it 
is unquestionably accompanied by potential complica¬ 
tions, if not dangers, for the universities. Since it has 
come to be, as the principal source of university research 
funds, such a potent trustee in relation to the university 
system, the government has a great responsibility to re¬ 
frain from policies and procedures, especially in terms 
of its contracts and grants, which are corrosive to the 
spirit and life of the university. The universities for their 
part must be unremittingly vigilant in adhering to their 
academic ideals and in protecting freedom of inquiry. 
The nation has a right to insist on this, and critics do a 
service in so demanding. 

I do not believe the record supports the contention 
that large funds for research—from government, foun¬ 
dations, and corporations—tend to weaken teaching. A 
growing percentage of the students who win fellowships 
for graduate study and gain admission to the leading 


graduate schools come from the undergraduate schools 
of the research-active universities. 

So far almost all the federal funds for university re¬ 
search have been allotted to the sciences, engineering, 
and medicine. If this large-scale involvement with the 
federal government were harming teaching as much as 
the critics claim, one would expect these fields to be 
less well taught or more neglected than other disciplines 
where federal funds are not available. There is no evi¬ 
dence that these fields have suffered relative to fields 
uncomplicated by government support. On the contrary, 
the incidence of teaching reform and advance seems 
greater in those disciplines which have substantial fed¬ 
eral support. And I cannot refrain from noting that in 
several institutions that I know well, a great strengthen¬ 
ing of the humanities and social sciences has occurred 
concurrently with a growth in sponsored research. 

The critics to whom 1 reply have concentrated mainly 
on what is wrong with university teaching. To balance 
out, I have concentrated on a sampling of what is right. 
Obviously a true balance lies at some point in between. 
There are vast reaches of humdrum obsolete education 
in America. There is a desperate need for more innova¬ 
tion in teaching and for more institutions which encour¬ 
age creativity in teaching as well as in research. We 
need more members of university faculties (in addition 
to those in the schools of education) who are working to 
improve the teaching of their disciplines both in pre¬ 
college schools and in college. We need more faculty 
members in our colleges and universities who are aware 
of the many improvements in teaching in pre-college 
schools and who build on this in their college teaching. 


T 

-L here is also need for improvement in the status of 
the undergraduate and for more attention to the indi¬ 
vidual student. I am sure that it is possible to find some 
professors excessively preoccupied with research who 
shortchange the students and who by their outside ac¬ 
tivities fail in their obligations to uphold university 
ideals. A few institutions have had trouble with their 
priorities and have accepted federal grants and used 
them in ways that have detracted from both undergrad¬ 
uate and graduate teaching. These occasional excesses, 
however, should not be used to indict all universities. 

American universities today are confronted by the 
hazards of hyperactivity, of rapid change, and of spread¬ 
ing their efforts too thin. Much now depends upon their 
achieving a wise balance of effort and a right choice of 
emphasis. Faculties must discipline and pace them¬ 
selves in the face of the multiplying calls for service 
which fall upon them. They must accept a commitment 
to teach as compelling as their commitment to research. 
They must give first and unswerving commitment to the 
education and central status of their students. 

Institutions must also learn to live with federal sup¬ 
port, for both research and other activities, and have 
the courage to reject it if need be and to fight any threat 
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to their integrity, their aims, and their freedom. To meet 
all these requirements will be difficult, and fumbles and 
imbalances will inevitably occur as the system adapts to 
change and growth, but the current vitality and adapt¬ 
ability that 1 see in our university system seem to be a 
better insurance of success than would a more inward¬ 
turning, conventional, and placid academic life. 

There are those who still think of the university as 
a monastic institution where staff and students, in a 
spirit of academic isolationism, pursue a kind of purist 
learning undiverted by contemporary events and free 
from economic and social entanglements. I stand with 
those who feel that our great universities and their facul¬ 
ties and students must adjust to “radically new rela¬ 
tionships,” especially those which involve the parti¬ 
cipation of the scholar in the contemporary tasks and 
social movements of our society. We must bend these in¬ 
volvements to the advantage of education. Actually, the 


university, American style, can no longer hold itself 
aloof from social responsibility. This is the revolutionary 
change that has taken place in America in the rela¬ 
tionship of the university to society. Lest I be misunder¬ 
stood, let me hasten to say also that these same universi¬ 
ties must and can be places where those scholars, young 
and old, who so choose can lead a monastic, unengaged, 
scholarly career and be protected, encouraged, and 
honored, and where they can find, if they choose, an 
environment kept as free as possible of distractions and 
pressures. 

This enlarged role is attended by risks, but it is the 
glory of our evolving university system that it does not, 
out of fear of these risks, shrink from widened responsi¬ 
bilities. I hold that universities with this vitality and com¬ 
mitment can provide a better education than those which 
isolate themselves from contemporary society and ig¬ 
nore its needs. 



Photo by George Cope, from Educational Services Incorporated 

Dr. Frank Oppenheimer of the University of Colorado conduct? 
an experiment in light and optics. One of many senior scholars 
working on curriculum reform, he is a consultant to the Elemen¬ 
tary Science Study of Educational Services, Inc. 
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Guided by a teacher, students achieve a new advance 
in science and win unprecedented professional honors 


THE SUPERPLASTICITY CASE 


A bout three years ago, four stu- 
. dents in a project laboratory 
in M.I.T.'s Department of Metal¬ 
lurgy received an exotic assignment. 
They were asked to do research on 
superplasticity, the phenomenon of 
unusual stretching or bulging of a 
metallic material. 

They didn't have much to go on. 
Although Russian metallurgists had 
reported some interesting findings 
on the subject, scientists outside the 
Soviet Union had shown little inter¬ 
est in it. It was known, however, 
that superplasticity was associated 
with low or even vanishing strength 
in a metallic substance. 

Guided and goaded by the pro¬ 
fessor who had given them the 
challenge, the students carried their 
investigations forward. Early ex¬ 
periments were not truly successful 
but they laid a foundation for four 
other undergraduates who took the 
laboratory course a year later. 

One day while carrying out an 
experiment in a furnace, the second 
group had an exciting moment: As 


they peered into the furnace, they 
saw the material suddenly bulge 
and puff up into a dome. Before 
long they were able to stretch metal 
samples by as much as 1,000 per 
cent beyond their normal length. 
Subsequently, the second team 
completed the assignment, was 
graduated, and in turn was re¬ 
placed by still another group. 

Unsupported in its early stages, 
today the work is backed by grants 
exceeding SI 00,000. Curiosity 
about superplasticity has been 
stirred throughout the metallurgical 
world and a major corporation is 
using the M.I.T. development as a 
basis for testing superplastic alloys 
for use in machine covers. 

What’s more, the American So¬ 
ciety for Metals announced last Oc¬ 
tober that the medal it awards an¬ 
nually for the outstanding paper of 
the year would go to the professor 
who inspired the work at M.I.T. and 
to two of his students. 

The teacher is Walter A. Backo- 
fen, '46, a former winner of the 


ASM’s “Young Teacher of the 
Year” award. For the students, the 
honors had a deeper meaning. 

Ira R. Turner, ’65, one of the au¬ 
thors of the prize-winning paper 
and an undergraduate at the time 
it was written, was the first under¬ 
graduate ever cited in an ASM 
prize-winning paper since the 
award was first given some 40 
years ago. 

However, at the time he came 
under the tutelege of Professor 
Backofen, Ira Turner was discour¬ 
aged about his studies at M.I.T. 
Professor Backofen put him to work 
on the project and the young stu¬ 
dent devoted a good part of his 
time to it for more than a year. His 
interest was reawakened in other 
areas of study and he was gradu¬ 
ated last year. 

The other winner, Donald H. 
Avery, ’59, was a member of the 
Division of Sponsored Research and 
a postdoctoral student at the time he 
joined the effort. He’s been at it ever 
since. Today he is concentrating on 
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developing a theory of superplasti¬ 
city and his efforts on behalf of the 
project were a factor in winning him 
a Faculty appointment. He is now 
an assistant professor of metallurgy 
at M l T. 

Obviously Professor Backofen 
does not fit the profile of the con¬ 
temporary university professor as 
drawn in a number of recent pub¬ 
lications—a man bent on his own 
research, writing, consulting, and 
graduate teaching, a man who con¬ 
siders the undergraduate a cipher 
or at best a necessary evil. Rather, 
he is devoted to teaching, with an 
attitude that may help explain how 
an undergraduate group rose so 
successfully to a problem that might 
well frustrate working scientists. 

‘‘I didn’t know where the project 
might lead,” he says, “but I wanted 
to give the students an opportunity 
to exercise two or three years’ ac¬ 
cumulation of background in an 
unrehearsed, uncontrived, and 
spontaneous experience in the lab¬ 
oratory .”—Ellison Smith. 



Photo by George Cope 
Professor Backofen, center, helping stu¬ 
dents at work with laboratory equipment 
for stretching superplastic materials. 
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Norbekt Wiener : Drawing by W illiam English after a photograph hy Y. W. Lee, ‘27 
His temperament was always: ‘Couldn’t this be so?’ 
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IN QUEST 

OF UNDERSTANDING 


His laboratory was a small discussion group, and there 
Norbert Wiener explored the farther verge of science 


By Gordon E. Olson and J. P. Scliade 


Central Institute for Brain Research, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 



Institute Professor Norbert Wiener of M.l.T. went 
to Amsterdam in January, 1964, to visit The Nether¬ 
lands Institute for Brain Research and there he and 
his colleagues discussed the publication of a volume 
on cybernetical and theoretical aspects of the nervous 
system. 

Separately, his associates decided to publish the 
work as a celebration volume marking the 70th birth¬ 
day of Professor Wiener, who was to select the con¬ 
tributors without knowing that their papers were to be 
written in his honor. Professor Wiener died in March 
of that year and the celebration volume became a me¬ 
morial volume. The book, Cybernetics of the Nervous 
System, edited by Norbert Wiener and J. P. Scliade, 
has now appeared as Volume 17 of "Progress in Brain 
Research ” (American Elsevier Publishing Company, 
$14.50). 

Its first chapter is a tribute to Professor Wiener and 
the article that follows consists of extracts from that 
chapter. It is published here with the permission of 
the publisher and the authors. 


I t was one of Dr. Wiener’s favorite occupations to sit 
amongst many kinds of scientists and together pro¬ 
ject whole systems of ideas to and beyond the limits of 
man's scientific understanding. The relaxed, untroubled 
atmosphere of a small discussion group was his kind of 
study-laboratory. One could talk with each other freely, 
could have time to think and to see something fit, and to 
make headway. People came into close association with 
each other; they affected each other. With clear scien¬ 
tific understanding and the right amount of imagination, 
people could become productive together in a rhythm of 
mutual participation. Wiener hardly ever got away from 
this. 

But of course, this was Wiener’s whole point, this 
mutual working together. Wiener had long brought peo¬ 
ple to the realization that in the natural world there exist 
a multitude of rhythmic phenomena which work to¬ 
gether: it is a pooling-effect. Wiener always saw these 
rhythmic systems and this self-orientation and pooling 
behavior between them. Because he was able to supply 
mathematical formulae to such behaviors, he became a 
tremendous impetus to the scientific world. 

The pooling effect between rhythmic systems he 
called ‘Non-Linear Interactions between Independent 
Rhythms.’ He meant by this that randomly distributed 
objects or particles in a state of rhythmic oscillation can 
affect one another through interactions between them, 
generally consisting of a feed-back of information, and 
because this effect is non-linear, it must be a pooling- 
effect. He found it in electrical generators; he found it in 
the electrical circuitries of computers; he found it in the 
biological organism (the application of control mecha¬ 
nisms to both machines and animals is the science of 
Cybernetics); in neurocybernetics and medical cyber¬ 
netics he found further examples of control mechanism. 
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Members of our Laboratory can remember, just a 
short time before his death, when Wiener rose during a 
recent conference on neurocybernetics and reminded 
those present of something they probably knew from 
childhood, or what surely they had noticed anytime since 
on warm pleasant evenings in the countryside. ‘Haven’t 
you noticed that frogs all croak in unison? And fire-flies, 
they all flicker together. Haven't you noticed this?’ he 
said. 

The point Wiener was making was that here is an ex¬ 
ample of control mechanism in behavior among animals. 
Frogs and fire-flies probably have individual ‘natural 
rhythms’ of either croaking or flickering, but as a group, 
Wiener remarked, they only produce one synchronized 
rhythm. Here again was this pooling-effect, this control 
mechanism, where animals responded to each other. 

Some members of our Institute, with Dr. Wiener’s 
participation, then began a set of experiments to test 
scientifically this pooling behavior of animals which 
Wiener had noticed in frogs and fire-flies. And what 
started out as just a small experiment later became one 
of significance, and for us one of particular emotional at¬ 
tachment, for it became the last scientific experiment of 
Dr. Wiener before his death. Though Wiener lived to see 
the first results of this work, most of the thorough experi¬ 
mentation and evaluation is not yet completed. 

The idea was quite simple. Small chicks make soft 
periodic peeping sounds when left together in a cage. 
We would test for synchronization of these peeping 
sounds, to see if a control mechanism functioned. Chick 
peeping of isolated birds was first recorded into a tape 
recorder, to see if peeping was done in any pattern of 
constant rhythm. What we found was that chicks really 
do have definite patterns of peeping rhythms, so distinct 
that each bird could be type-classed (fast peeping, slow 
peeping, etc.). Here then was a biological example of a 
‘natural rhythm’; when not put together with others a 
bird has its own characteristic peeping behavioral pat¬ 
tern. 

To test Wiener's basic idea, whether one could find a 
control mechanism which influences the change to syn¬ 
chronization of such natural rhythms when several birds 
are brought together, we then brought two birds together, 
then three, then four, six, ten, and so on. 

Did the birds synchronize their rhythms of peeping 
into a group rhythm while in the presence of other birds? 
Yes, they did, very definitely. Though Wiener never 
saw the final summarization of this work, we found that 
a control mechanism is so distinct in the peeping of these 
birds, that one can make general statements about the 
degree of synchronization, dominance and recessiveness 
in birds, and optimal group size for distinct synchro¬ 
nization. 

If one looks back at Wiener's long career, one notices 
that there has been a continuous line of this same kind 
of interaction and rhythmic synchronization in his own 
conduct. He talked with people, and in discussion groups 
gave them his ideas; they in turn shared with him their 
knowledge. It was always the same: a discussion, an ex- 




At M.I.T., too. Professor Wiener pre¬ 
ferred a small group, for work or for 
informal meetings like a game of chess. 
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change of ideas, and then the development of some new 
scientific understanding. Wiener was always creative in 
this way. 

Being the international export from the Mathematics 
Department of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he came to influence and stimulate a great number of 
people all over the world. In traveling to so many lands 
he saw no distinction between peoples; with scientific 
enlightenment he set no limits, being always in the proc¬ 
ess of adding new idea upon new idea; about science, he 
had long come to the conclusion that in no real sense are 
there separate branches within science, there being only 
special ways of looking at the same thing. His discussion 
groups consisted of learned men from all the sciences. 

It is remarkable to compare the two careers of Wiener 
and of his early schoolmaster, Sir Bertrand Russell, the 
person Wiener always said gave him constant inspira¬ 
tion. In one aspect their careers are similar, and in an¬ 
other quite different. Wiener was the philosopher who 
turned mathematician, and for Russell it was just the 
other way around, the mathematician turned philoso¬ 
pher. Here we again see the inner-blending in people of 
mathematics and philosophy, and shifting from one of 
these viewpoints to the other only occurring when men 
are caught up in different issues of the day. 

To the neurophysiologist many of Wiener’s highly 
complex systems of mathematics perhaps at times ap¬ 
peared somewhat unreal. But one should remember that 
the scope of his insight had taken a long time to develop. 
And when he first came to realize the existence of con¬ 
trol mechanisms in a biological organism, he was prob¬ 
ably as dumbfounded at first as all of us. So it is very 
important for us to understand Wiener’s mathematical 
approach to neurophysiology from a historical view of 
his work. 

With quantum theory being established in physics, 
there was brought to light the high priority of statistics 
in the evaluation of natural phenomena. The code of ab¬ 
solute knowledge as it had existed before in classical 
physics had been reduced to the level of statistical prob¬ 
ability. Statistical analysis was now made the essential 
tool for the physics scientist. Mathematics adjusted 
[itself] by the development of new systems of mathe¬ 
matical equations, mostly those of transformations, to 
allow one to follow particles’ motions from one set of 
conditions to another. 

One of Wiener’s important considerations at this time 
was the phenomenon of Brownian motion , the familiar 
movement of particles over short distances. To men like 
Wiener (another was Einstein) who followed their pat¬ 
tern of motion, this interesting common phenomenon is 
an excellent model for the study of randomness. One 
tries with a set of mathematical matrices and equations 
to calculate the distribution of the particles. Wiener real¬ 
ized at that time that the analysis of these arbitrary ex¬ 
isting movements was unimaginably difficult, but re¬ 
cently he remarked: ‘That type of work is continuing 
now.’ Another consideration of Wiener then was the 
phenomenon of harmonic analysis of particles. This is 
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related to the study of Brownian motion, and is the nat¬ 
ural outgrowth from quantum mechanics’ representa¬ 
tions of matter in the form of wave functions. . . . har¬ 
monic analysis . . . clearly [represents] Wiener's ear¬ 
liest work in ‘rhythmic systems.’ This would later come 
to dominate all his work, and he stressed the importance 
for neurophysiology. 

We can then see a growth pattern from Wiener’s origi¬ 
nal work in Brownian motion: this led at once to the 
development of a system of statistical mathematics for 
the calculation of the random distribution of particles; 
with quantum theory’s use of wave functions this gives 
a picture of harmonic analysis, and this sort of thing is 
just another way of saying a rhythmic system . . . one 
thing further is the dependence of these phenomena on 
the element of time; and for this element Wiener devel¬ 
oped the mathematics of what he called time series for 
his theories on information and communication. What 
was needed now was a set of equations or transformation 
functions that could relate all these purely theoretical 
considerations to a practical problem. This important 
link between theory and practical application Wiener 
was able to supply with his work on Fourier analysis, 
which he published in the book Fourier Integral and 
Certain of its Applications in 1933. It turned the tables 
on complete theory and established a firm footing for 
practical, statistical analysis. Wiener had reached a mile¬ 
stone. 

In the succeeding years up to about 1943, Wiener’s 
career was one of expansion. He was continuing his 
work on developing mathematics on the principle of 
feedback for the building of computer systems. His habit 
of going off on great wandering scientific safari took him 
to the Tsing Hua University of Peiping, China, for a one- 
year appointment as Visiting Professor. As the continu¬ 
ously rebellious philosopher, Wiener published such arti¬ 
cles as ‘The Homogeneous Chaos.’ but also ‘The Use of 
Statistical Theory in the Study of Turbulence Nature.’ 
He lent assistance towards the development of aiming 
devices for the military during the war, but when offers 
were made to him to join in the effort to produce the de¬ 
structive H-bomb, he said he would not be available. 
Science is not the pawn of destruction, [that] was his 
defiant position. 

One can point to the year 1943 as the beginning of 
Wiener’s final decisive period of accomplishment. This 
was the year the original small group of outstanding 
scientists—physicists, engineers, mathematicians, and 
physiologists, began holding their first discussion groups 
for the purpose of advancing the new application of con¬ 
trol principles ... to the biological organism. [To] 
this new kind of study, which pooled men from all 
branches of science, Wiener in 1947 gave the name 
CYBERNETICS (the Greek word meaning steersman, 
or its stem meaning governor). Besides Wiener those 
originally participating were such men as: Dr. Arturo 
Rosenblueth , Dr. Warren McCulloch (Medical School, 
University of Illinois) [now at M.I.T.], Dr. J. von Neu¬ 
mann (Institute for Advanced Studies, Princeton), Mr. 


Walter Pitts [’58] (later associated with M.I.T.), Dr. 
I. Aiken (Harvard University), the late Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon and Mr. Julian H. Bigelow [’35]. From the work 
of these early men, the great reservoirs of knowledge in 
physics, mathematics, and engineering for the first time 
started spilling over into the biological sciences. 

Wiener’s latest thoughts about the function of the 
brain were characteristically the combination of con¬ 
temporary knowledge and searching imagination. They 
were constant towards the application of control princi¬ 
ples [but], within this pursuit some of his concepts had 
changed. And new ideas had been added. His concern 
was to look ahead. “You don’t mind my talking science 
fiction with you, do you?” Wiener asked the Thursday 
afternoon discussion group in neurocybernetics, several 
months before his death. An amusing thing about Wiener 
was how he would approach a new idea of his. ‘I don’t 
say this is true,’ he would prefix himself. And afterwards 
he might say, ‘What do you think of such wild ideas?’ 

Wiener was first concerned with the types of neuro¬ 
physiological phenomenon one deals with in applying 
control mechanism principles to the brain. His earlier 
thoughts had centered on the evaluation of cortical 
‘alpha rhythms.’ These types of constant rhythms, which 
must be the product of millions of cortical neurons, sug¬ 
gest a high degree of synchronization between these 
neurons: Wiener saw that a control mechanism must 
function here. 

While electroencephalography has never been able to 
characterize all the various patterns of brain waves, this 
basic alpha rhythm at about 10 cycles per second is 
easily recognized. There must be a high degree of orien¬ 
tation of individual neuron ‘natural rhythms’ for this to 
be produced. The question Wiener now raised is: Are 
these rhythms the same as you find throughout the nerv¬ 
ous system, following known laws of nerve function, such 
as the all-or-nothing law. Answering in the negative he 
found that there must be some other phenomenon which 
exists in brain function, something which we hadn’t been 
able to measure yet. His reasons for thinking this can be 
understood from our present-day knowledge. Wiener 
expressed the belief that whereas the all-or-nothing law 
applies for the long, myelinated nerve fibers in the body, 
some other law must function for the short branches of 
these neurons. A full ‘spike’ potential complex cannot 
develop over short distances of branches, and what one is 
dealing with here are impulses of all degrees of com¬ 
plexity. 

In Wiener’s belief, the property of brain waves is one 
of highly specific micro-radiation. The reason why such 
radiation has not yet been recorded is that it is of a 
very small quantity. As Dr. Wiener said to us: “My idea 
is that we do have radiation within the nervous system 
but for a very short range. What you will ultimately get 
is a radiant phenomenon which is of such short weak 
range that you don’t get it to the outside. Alpha rhythms 
then could be thought of as the synchronization of micro¬ 
radiation of individual neurons. The concept fits with 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Put yourself in Pedro’s place 
and decide what you would do! 


Pedro Rodriguez is a resourceful 8-year-old who 
lives in New York City. 

Last spring, Pedro went to spend his Easter vacation 
with relatives in Boonton, N. J. A few days later, he 
grew homesick, so he slipped away on the bicycle he 
had with him and started for New York. 

After seven long hours of pedaling through strange 
streets and towns, he realized he was hopelessly lost. 
It was ten o’clock at night and he had only 15c in 
his pocket. 

Through the darkness, Pedro saw the friendly light 
of a phone booth, dropped his lone dime in the slot 
and dialed “Operator.” Mrs. Anna Appleton, Night 
Chief Operator in Bloomfield, N. J., took over the 
handling of his call. 

Pedro knew few English words and Mrs. Appleton 
couldn’t understand his frantic Spanish. But her calm 


voice reassured the boy and she held him on the line 
while she enlisted the help of a Spanish-speaking student 
at a nearby college. Patiently, they pieced together 
Pedro’s story. 

But how do you find a boy in a booth who has no 
idea where he is? Mrs. Appleton knew only that the call 
must be coming from one of five adjacent communities. 
In quick succession, she called the police in each town 
and asked them to check. 

The Fairfield police found Pedro in a booth only 
a block from their headquarters. His mother came to 
get him and the story had a happy ending—thanks 
to a boy who knew enough to dial and an operator who 
lived up to the Bell System’s long tradition of serving 
and helping, whatever the need. 

Have you trained your children how to dial “O for 
Operator” in case of emergency? 

Bell System 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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HE TREND OF AFFAIRS 


M.l.T. Receives $8,000,000 
For International Studies 

M.l.T. has received a grant of $8,000,000 from the 
Ford Foundation to strengthen and expand the Insti¬ 
tute’s educational and research activities in internation¬ 
al fields. The grant includes $4,500,000 to be used over 
a five-year period for a variety of teaching and research 
efforts that extend from civil engineering to political sci¬ 
ence, the oldest and newest departments at M.l.T. It 
will also provide $3,500,000 to endow seven new pro¬ 
fessorships which will be filled by outstanding scholars 
whose interests emphasize the international aspects of 
such areas as political science, economics, contemporary 
history, management, and urban planning. 

The scope of the program is indicated by the fact that 
the grant will be administered by a new M.l.T. Com¬ 
mittee for International Affairs that will include the 
Deans of M.I.T.’s five academic Schools, according to 
Charles H. Townes, Provost. 

“M.l.T. is a new kind of university whose roots lie in 
the scientific tradition, but whose interests extend selec¬ 
tively over the whole field of human experience with 
particular emphasis on those areas influenced by the 
continuing scientific and technological revolution,” Dr. 
Townes said. 

“It would be hard to date the beginning of M.I.T.’s 
interests in international affairs, especially since science 
itself has traditionally been a distinctively international 
activity. Yet it is clear that in the years since World War 
II we have given steadily increasing intellectual atten¬ 
tion and financial support to teaching and research of 
special relevance to these matters. 

“Over the past year there has been an Institute-wide 
study of the interests and commitments of all our Schools 
in international affairs. Out of this study came a plan 
both to strengthen further these activities and to en¬ 
hance, wherever possible, the beneficial effects of their 
interaction. It is on the basis of this Institute-wide plan 
that the Ford Foundation has made this generous grant. 

“Out of this program should come new contributions 
toward educating our undergraduate students, who will 
continue for the most part to enter fields of science and 
engineering, to play ever more effective roles in the shap¬ 
ing of modern society. It should also enhance the inter¬ 
relations among our various international programs and 
give a new cohesion to our total Institute activities in 
these areas. It will extend our capacity for graduate stu¬ 
dent activity, especially in political science and econom¬ 
ics,” Dr. Townes said. 

A major portion of the Ford grant will be used to 
support studies in the social sciences in such areas as 
international communist affairs, economic and political 
development, science and international policy, and na¬ 
tional security. Much of this research will be carried out 
under the aegis of the Center for International Studies. 
The establishment of this interdisciplinary Center in 
1951 represented M.I.T.’s first major commitment to 
work in international aspects of the social sciences and 


since its founding the Center has published nearly 100 
books on subjects as diverse as international space pol¬ 
icy and the Communist Party of North Viet Nam. 

The engineering activities that will receive support un¬ 
der the grant will include the continuation of the Inter- 
American Program in Civil Engineering begun by that 
Department four years ago. In addition, the School of 
Engineering expects to undertake applied and basic tech¬ 
nological research in underdeveloped areas, to support 
visiting foreign scholars, and to initiate educational as¬ 
sistance activities overseas. 

The Ford grant will also give broad support for re¬ 
search in other schools and departments. Faculty in the 
Alfred P. Sloan School of Management will be able to 
carry out expanded research in such areas as trade, mar¬ 
keting, finance and management methods and to bring 
foreign management leaders to M.l.T. Members of the 
Departments of Architecture and City Planning will be 
undertaking work on low-cost housing and urban devel¬ 
opment for emerging areas, and the Department of Hu¬ 
manities will receive support for education and research 
in contemporary international history. The Ford funds 
also provide for expanding the international collections 
in M.I.T.’s several libraries. 

Over the last 15 years, M.l.T. has had increasingly 
extensive international commitments, particularly in the 
training of future leaders from foreign countries. The 
student body this year includes 207 undergraduates and 
722 graduate students from 72 foreign countries. This 
amounts to 12 per cent of total student enrollment, the 
second highest foreign student ratio at any American 
university (Howard University is first). In addition to 
foreign students, M.I.T.’s teaching staff includes 134 
professors, instructors, and lecturers from other nations, 
while the research staff includes 410 from overseas. 

M.l.T. has several other programs that involve over¬ 
seas operations. M.l.T. is one of several U.S. universi¬ 
ties that have helped to establish an institute of 
technology at Kanpur, India, and M.l.T. professors reg¬ 
ularly are loaned for a year or more to serve on the 
Kanpur faculty. The Alfred P. Sloan School of Manage¬ 
ment carries on two overseas programs—one to help es¬ 
tablish the Indian Institute of Management in Calcutta 
and the other, the M.l.T. Fellows in Africa Program. 

New Court and Sculpture 

A new court with a large stabile by Alexander Calder 
will be created this spring on M.I.T.’s East Campus. 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, said the area has been 
named in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDermott 
of Dallas, Texas, whose generosity made the project 
possible. Dedication is scheduled for May 7. 

McDermott Court will be bounded by the Cecil and 
Ida Green Building, Hayden Library, Walker Memorial, 
undergraduate dormitories, and a future building for 
chemistry. Its focal point will be the Calder work, a 40- 
foot-high steel sculpture entitled “The Big Sail.” Next 
month The Review will carry a report on the court and 
on the artist and his works. 
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Dr. Friedrich-Wilhelni Gundlach with President Stratton in 
academic ceremonies at the Technical University of Berlin. 


The Strattons in Berlin 

President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, visited Berlin last 
January and in a special academic ceremony was made 
an Honorary Senator of the governing body of the 
Technical University of Berlin. 

Addresses by Dr. Friedrich-Wilhelm Gundlach and 
Dr. Paul Hilbig, respectively Rector and Prorector of 
the University, paid personal tribute to M.I.T.’s presi¬ 
dent on the occasion. In response, Dr. Stratton noted 
that the meeting mirrored “the community of interests 
that link” the German university and M.I.T. 

“It reflects the fruitful exchange of ideas that is tak¬ 
ing place between our two institutions,” he added. “We 
are working toward comparable goals. We are striving 
along parallel roads to meet the tremendous, the awe¬ 
some challenge of the future.” Dr. Stratton’s remarks 
referred to a five-year program for exchange of faculty 
members that M.I.T. and the Berlin university started 
in 1964 with a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Dr. Stratton was accompanied on the trip by Mrs. 
Stratton and they paid visits also to John A. Calhoun, 
the American Minister, to Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt, 
and to Major General John Francis Franklin, Jr., com¬ 
manding officer of American forces in the city. In addi¬ 
tion, they toured both West and East Berlin, visited the 
Free University and attended a reception at the Berlin 
Academy of Arts. 


Eastgate Apartment Tower 

Construction is under way at M.I.T. on a $4,000,000 
apartment building that will tower 30 stories over Cam¬ 
bridge’s Kendall Square. Known as Eastgate, it will 
provide 216 efficiency, one- and two-bedroom apart¬ 
ments for married students and Faculty. The building 
will be integrated architecturally with the adjacent Al¬ 
fred P. Sloan Building at 50 Memorial Drive and the 
recently completed Grover M. Hermann Building, and 
together they will form a complex designated as the 
Sloan Campus. Foundation work is under way now and 
final completion of the tower is expected by the late 
summer of 1967. 

The residence tower will give the Institute needed 
additional housing facilities for married students on the 
campus and by incorporating some facilities for Fac¬ 
ulty members and their families, the Institute hopes to 
enlarge opportunities for close interaction between 
teachers and students. M.I.T.’s only other on-campus 
facility for married students is the 210-unit Westgate. 

The building’s cast-in-place, exposed architectural 
concrete will complement the Sloan and the Hermann 
buildings and a raised plaza around the tower’s base 
will join a similar plaza around the Hermann Building. 
Facilities will include rooftop lounge areas, top-floor 
laundry rooms, and an enclosed play area for children. 

Architects are Professor Eduardo Catalano of the 
M.I.T. Department of Architecture in association with 
E. Crawley Cooper, ’59, Robert Brannen, and Paul 
Shimamoto, ’61, Cambridge architects. 

Eastgate is financed under a self-liquidating loan 
from the Community Facilities Administration of the 
federal Housing and Home Finance Agency and by an 
anonymous gift to the Institute. 



Model shows relationship of Eastgate and Hermann Building. 
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NORCROSS 

Process Control VISCOMETERS 
with the Falling Piston ► 

Principle proven by 20 years 
experience with Newtonian 
and Non-Newtonian liquids 

MEASURING ELEMENTS 

for opan or closod tanks and 
for pipeline applications 

RECEIVERS 

for indicating or Recording 
with or without Controls or Alarms 
Electric or Pneumatic Control 

COMPLETE VISCOSITY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

NORCROSS VISCOMETER Applications: 

Solvent Control • Polymerization Processes 
Starch Processes • Blending Processes 

DIRECT TANK MEASURHIENT—EASY TO INSTALL A USE 
RUGGED • CORROSION A EXPLOSION PROOF • ACCURATE 

Auttln S. Nercreis, ’2t Frederick J. Elnert, '32 Refccrt A. Nercress, '51 
for full dutailt write Dept. A-49 

NORCROSS CORPORATION 

NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02158 
Representative* In Principal Cl tie* and Fereif n Countries 


PAUL E. DUTELLE, INC. 


★ 


Roofers & Sheet Metal 
Craftsmen 


★ 

153 PEARL STREET 
NEWTON 58, MASSACHUSETTS 


HE TREND OF AFFAIRS 
(Continued from page 37) 


The Challenge of the Cities 

No one living even briefly in today’s Greater Boston 
can fail to sense the problems of urban America. 
M.I.T. students experience them daily, and from this 
reality many have drawn deep concern: 

“For those of us residing in the grey industrial waste¬ 
land that is South Cambridge, the urban experience is 
an integral part of our everyday lives. We all struggle 
to cross Massachusetts Avenue, brush the cinders off 
our clothes, jostle through the rush-hour crowds. 

“Some of us look at the city, walk along the Charles 
and watch the sailboats out across the water, see the 
sunset glisten golden off the State House dome. Some of 
us listen to the city, wait at Park Street for the Harvard 
train and hear the accents of Brattle Street mix with 
those of Ashmont—a contrast of two very different 
worlds. Some of us think about the city, about why 
Cambridge seems so threadbare and worn, about . . . 
what it means to bus Negro kids to Brookline and Lex¬ 
ington, perhaps even think about what a city could 
or should be like.” 

These sentences by Norman I. Fainstein, ’66, and 
Stanley A. Feder, ’66, are from the prospectus for “The 
Urban Challenge,” a major student-sponsored inter¬ 
collegiate conference scheduled for April 13 to 16 at 
M.I.T. More than 140 delegates from as many cam¬ 
puses are expected for discussions of three pressing is¬ 
sues in urban affairs: urban renewal, transportation, 
and the future of the metropolitan environment. 

The student sponsors of the conference, of which 
David S. Mundel, ’66, is chairman, believe that solu¬ 
tions to urban problems will come from interdisciplinary 
views that combine the social, economic, political, and 
technical aspects of urban development. 

As of February 1, the speakers’ list for the confer¬ 
ence included: 

Lyle C. Fitch, President of the Institute of Public 
Administration and former Administrator of the City of 
New York; John T. Howard, ’35, Head of M.I.T.’s De¬ 
partment of City and Regional Planning; John F. Kain, 
Assistant Professor of Economics at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity and an expert on urban transportation; John C. 
Kohl, Executive Vice-president of the American Transit 
Association. 

Other speakers will be: Rush B. Lincoln, Jr., ’35, 
General Manager of the Massachusetts Bay Trans¬ 
portation Authority; Edward J. Logue, Administrator 
of the Boston Redevelopment Authority, under whose 
administration the B.R.A. has launched a bold program 
of urban improvement; Robert A. Nelson, Director of 
the U.S. Office of High Speed Ground Transportation, 
who is responsible for the federal programs to improve 
interstate transportation in the northeast; Louis Sauer, 
Philadelphia architect and consultant to the Redevelop¬ 
ment Authority of Philadelphia and other government 
groups; and James Q. Wilson, Director of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and M.I.T. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Invitation from 




We need the new 
ways of techni¬ 
cal thinking, 
fresh from a 
good campus. 



CLASS OF ’65 


CLASS OF '64 


CLASS OF '63 


CLASS OF '62 



CLASS OF '66 




CLASS OF '61 


CLASS OF '60 


CLASS OF '59 


CLASS OF '58 


CLASS OF '57 


If it has been 
necessary to 
pick up some in¬ 
structive experi¬ 
ence before se¬ 
lecting a long- 
haul employer, 
that's fine. 



The box below permits a chemical engineer, just for kicks, to test himself for 
possible interest in our kind of problems. Bright M.E.s, E.E.s, and other engi¬ 
neers will pick up enough of the general idea to transpose the test to their own 
fields of competence. The next step would be to drop us a line about yourself 
and your ambitions. If mutuality of interest develops and if the mundane matter 
of compensation should come up, we feel that now and far into the foreseeable 
future we can afford the best. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business and Technical Personnel Dept. 

Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


An equal-opportunity employer offering a choice of three communities: Rochester, N. Y., Kingsport, Tenn., and Longview, Tex. 


We can react diketene and tert.-butyl alcohol to tert.-butyl 
acetoacetate [CH 3 COCH.,COOC(CH ;j ) 3 ] by methods 
that bring the price down to $3.50 a pound—about one- 
sixth the prevailing research-quantity price—with the usual 
prospect for a substantial further plunge as volume de¬ 
velops. A plunge to reach the price level of methyl aceto¬ 
acetate and ethyl acetoacetate, two currently large-vol¬ 
ume acetoacetic esters of ours, is unlikely. The tert.-butyl 
ester, however, has an advantage over the other two. When 
alkylated to CH :! COCHRCOOC(CH :j ) 3 , mere heating 


with a trace of acid catalyst drives off first (CH ;j ) 2 C = CH,, 
and then C0 2 , leaving CH ,COCH L ,R. With the cheaper 
acetoacetate esters for making ketones, there is no such 
neat cleavage. There the ethyl or methyl group has to be 
hydrolyzed off, and if R happens to be hydrolysis-sensitive 
itself, poof goes the yield. This same readiness of cx-alkyl- 
ated tert.-butyl acetoacetic esters to split out isobutylene 
and then decarboxylate opens up promising routes also to 
carboxylic acids, pyrroles, pyrazalones, uracils, and cou- 
marins. 


Now assume we have large supplies of diketene and tert.-butyl alcohol, as indeed we do. 

The problem: multiply their combined economic value to many times the sum of their separate values. 
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eTu 


I. HOWARD BECK ’35 
RAPHAEL BLIMAN ’62 
ROY DEWHIRST ’64 
-y^SIDNEY DRESSLER '51 


LOUIS GIORDANO '58 

FORREST GOLDSMITH '35 

NATHAN PARIS '32 

MARTIN PHILLIPS '47 



Decarburizing and oxidizing in one operation 

... with patented heat and gas barriers 

TYPICAL APPLICATION Kovar is decarburized in wet H, between 1000°C. 
and 1100°C.The product passes through Heat and Gas Barrier where its 
temperature drops quickly to 800°C. At this temperature, the resulting 
oxide formation is ideal. 

ENGINEERS are invited to investigate employment opportunities 
Send resume or write to: 

BTU ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

BEAR HILL. WALTHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 02154 U.S.A. 




WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 

ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO JNC. 

101 VARICK AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11237 
Telephone: 212 HYacinth 7-4900 

S.G. ALBERT ’29 • A.E. ALBERT 56 


PIPE • VALVES • FITTINGS 

Steel / Wrought Iron / Aluminum 
Plastic / Stainless / Alloy 

PIPE FABRICATION From one coded 

pressure vessel to complete power plant pre-fabricated piping. 

SPEE0 ~LA Y. Economical pipe system for oil¬ 
gathering, dewatering and chemical processing lines. 

PIPE PILING & ACCESSORIES 

Composite pile extensions. Non-field welding H-Beam points 
and sleeves. Steel-sheet piling. 



HE TREND OF AFFAIRS 


(Continued from page 38) 


A New Editor for The Review 

John I. Mattill, Director of M.I.T.’s award-winning 
Publications Office, has been appointed as the 11th Edi¬ 
tor of The Technology Review. He will move to his new 
position this summer, replacing Volta W. Torrey, who 
resigned last January to join the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Cited recently as “a champion of graphic design for 
college publications,” Mr. Mattill comes to The Review 
with an impressive record of accomplishment established 
during his 18 years at the Institute. Under his direction, 
M.I.T. publications have come to be judged as outstand¬ 
ing among those of American colleges and universities. 
Last year, the New England District of the American 
College Public Relations Association gave him a citation 
of special recognition, naming him “a persuasive spokes¬ 
man for visual excellence.” And in national ACPRA 
competitions in 1964 and 1965, the Institute’s publica¬ 
tions won highest honors. 

Last year, M.I.T. publications—almost alone among 
those of educational institutions—were selected by juries 
for most of the principal exhibitions of graphic arts dur¬ 
ing the year, and one writer called them “a model for in¬ 
stitutional graphics.” 

Mr. Mattill was graduated in 1943 from Carleton Col¬ 
lege in Minnesota and received his master’s degree from 
the State University of Iowa, where he was a writer in 
the field of physical sciences for the University Informa¬ 
tion Service. He came to M.I.T. in 1948 as Assistant 
Director of the News Service and became Director of 
Publications in 1952. 

The new Editor is a member of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Science Writers, the American Alumni Council, 
and ACPRA, for which he was director of the New 
England District in 1957. He has been a member of Sig¬ 
ma Delta Chi and the American Society for Engineering 
Education, and in 1952 was chairman of the latter’s 
Public Information Committee. He is treasurer, trustee, 
and a member of the Executive Committee of Editorial 
Projects for Education, Inc., and is co-chairman of the 
ACPRA National Honors Competition for the current 
year. 

On Controlling Local Wars 

Under a $222,500 contract with the U.S. Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency, researchers at M.I.T.’s 
Center for International Studies will make a preliminary 
study of the applicability of arms control concepts to 
local conflicts. 

The study is under the direction of Lincoln P. Bloom¬ 
field, M.I.T. Professor of Political Science. He and his 
associates plan to analyze the problem of “reducing the 
risk, limiting the intensity or facilitating the cessation of 
local-type conflicts . . 

The study will concentrate on the problem of local 
wars in Africa, the Middle East, Latin America, and 
Asia. 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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This photograph was taken near Kresge 
Auditorium in Cambridge, just minutes away from 
a Harvard Trust office. There's one just 
minutes away from you, too. 


There’s a Harvard Trust 

Full-Service Office near you, Mr. Sullivan 


Work around here, Mr. Sullivan? You 
can do all your banking close by, too, at 
Harvard Trust. The office near you is a 
Full-Service Bank. It is small enough 
so that everyone — from the manager on 
down — takes a personal interest in 
your banking needs. Yet, as part of a 
$140 million bank, it is large enough to 
offer you service comparable to that of 
any other financial institution in the 
Greater Boston area. So whatever your 
banking needs — personal, commercial, 
trust services — drop in at Harvard Trust 
soon. It’s just a few steps away ... with 
everything a bank has to offer. 


- J§J - 

The shortest path to 
person-to-person banking 

YOUR HARVARD TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE OFFICE 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 

Offices in Cambridge, Arlington, Belmont, Concord and Littleton 


Member F.D.I.C. • TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $140 MILLION 
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BARNSTEAD 


DEVELOPED 

AND 

ENGINEERED 


A. White, ’26 
President 


V. C. Smith, ’48 
Vice-President 
Research & Development 


N. A. Everett, ’48 
Manager 

Technical Services 


S. Beran, ’58 
Experimental and 
Development Engineer 


PURE WATER “FIRSTS” COME FROM BARNSTEAD 


STILL AM> STERILIZER CO. 

41 Lanesville Terrace, Boston 31, Mass. 



Brown-Wales Steel Service Centers offer every 
phase of Steel handling and service from selection, 
to processing, to same day delivery — at a lower 
Steel cost. In addition to maintaining large and se¬ 
lective inventories at three convenient locations, 
Brown-Wales operates complete facilities to sheer, 
cut, saw, slit, level and flame-cut to the exact speci¬ 
fications of every order 

Brown-Wales men know Steel and can help you 
select the right Steel for the most challenging appli¬ 
cations and solve the toughest cutting requirements. 
Top-rated materials handling and protection, to¬ 
gether with IBM and special production controls, 
complete a thoroughly coordinated effort, designed 
to keep Steel on the move. 

It makes sense to evaluate what a Brown-Wales 
Steel Service Center can do for you in saving time, 
effort — and money. Call or write the one nearest 
you. We'd like to prove it. 


BROWN WALES 


3 CONVENIENTLY LOCATEO STEEL SERVICE CENTERS 

165 Rmdge Ave. Ext.. Cambridge. Mass 02140 
\ SSm W Worcester, Mass. 01501 Auburn Industrial Center 
Auburn, Maine 04210 



HE TREND OF AFFAIRS 


(Concluded from page 40) 

Tuition Increase 

The M.I.T. Executive Committee, acting on behalf 
of the Corporation, has authorized a $200 increase in 
tuition for 1966-1967, bringing the total to $1,900. The 
step was made “under the heavy pressure of rising 
costs and in the light of projected future deficits,” said 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23. During the last year, 
educational expenses directly related to tuition con¬ 
tinued to rise, and Faculty salaries, innovations in cur¬ 
ricula and teaching, and other related expenses will re¬ 
quire additional financing, he said. 

Even after the increase becomes effective, income 
from tuition will cover but a fraction of the cost of edu¬ 
cating a student at M.I.T., said Dr. Stratton. “As in 
the past,” he added, “the major part of the Institute’s 
expenses will continue to be met by endowment in¬ 
come, by gifts and grants and by other means.” 

As a countermeasure to the increase, the Institute 
authorized an increase of more than $800,000 in its 
annual scholarship awards. “This increase far exceeds 
on a proportional basis the change in the tuition fee 
and moves us much closer to our ultimate goal that no 
qualified student need be denied an M.I.T. education 
because of financial need,” said Dr. Stratton. 

Besides the $1,600,000 that M.I.T. will award in 
scholarships, about $750,000 in scholarships from out¬ 
side sources will be available and loans to undergradu¬ 
ates may amount to as much as $900,000. Dr. Stratton 
said the total of both scholarships and loans for under¬ 
graduates is expected to exceed one half of the total 
tuition paid by students. 

Director of Student Aid Jack H. Frailey, ’44, said 
that half of the Institute’s undergraduate students re¬ 
ceive some assistance now, and added: “We anticipate 
that this proportion will increase next year since for the 
first time it will be possible for us to meet the need of 
all M.I.T. undergraduates.” 


Scholarship Honors Technician 


M.I.T. has established a scholarship in memory of 
Arthur C. Reid, of Avon, Mass., a young technician 
killed last summer in an explosion and fire in the ex¬ 
perimental hall of the M.I.T.-Harvard Cambridge 
Electron Accelerator. 

Reid was the son of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Reid, 
of 33 North Main Street, Avon. He was born in Fram¬ 
ingham, Mass., and was graduated from Avon High 
School in 1963. He was employed at the M.I.T. Labo¬ 
ratory for Nuclear Science in February, 1964. 

At the CEA, Reid was assisting M.I.T. physicists in 
an experiment that involved a hydrogen bubble cham¬ 
ber designed to study sub-nuclear debris left over after 
bombardment of hydrogen nuclei by the beam from the 
accelerator. He was near the bubble chamber, which 
was being filled with liquid hydrogen, at the time of the 
explosion. Seven others were injured in the accident, 
the exact cause of which has not been determined. 
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38-Tear-Old 

Cable 


FOR SALE 

Back in 1927. we installed 3,000 
feet of Kerite cable in the duct 
lines of a prominent utility. It 
gave uninterrupted service at 
6,900 volts for 38 years. When it 
was replaced, its condition (an 
average 60-cycle breakdown of 
100,000 volts to ground) indi¬ 
cated that it had acquired its 
experience without any loss of its 
initial qualities. 

Because of increased demands 
on the lines, this cable was 
replaced by a Kerite cable of a 
larger conductor size. 

In view of its perfect condition, 
and taking inflation into account, 
we figure that the old cable is 
now worth at least twice its 
original price. We will accept 
bids from all interested parties 
for a limited time only. For senti¬ 
mental reasons, we would just as 
soon keep the cable ourselves as 
a souvenir of faithful service. 
The Kerite Company, 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10007. 
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GEARS 

Designed and 
Manufactured to meet 


YOUR 

Production Requirements 

Custom Gears Exclusively 



DIEFENDCORF 


GEAR CORPORATION 

SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 



Electrometers 

made easy. 

Drift with constant temper¬ 
ature 0.05 to 0.1 mv/24 
hours noncumulative. 

Models for AC drive or 
oscillator drive. 


Particularly suited for long 
term stability. 



In Quest of Understanding 

(Continued from page 34) 

quantum analysis where wave functions are used to 
characterize vibrating particles. The next point to con¬ 
sider is how are these specific micro-radiations produced? 
The factor would have to account for the control syn¬ 
chronization of alpha rhythms. This is just a suggestion: 
nucleic acid complexes. It may be a phenomenon of this 
type of crystalline vibrations at a high frequency that a 
resonance phenomenon tends to pull one another to¬ 
gether. An interaction between such crystalline nucleic 
acid complexes in neurons very likely falls under a con¬ 
trol mechanism, as the specific frequencies of vibrations 
of radiations of these complexes could cause a resonance 
effect. The reason why these nucleic acid complexes are 
so important is that they are the basis of memory in the 
brain tissue; this follows directly from the fact that all 
crystalline structures have specific spectrums of vibra¬ 
tions, and therefore could answer the specificity of mem¬ 
ory.” 

What influence this new concept of nucleic acid com¬ 
plexes which store ‘memory’ information will have on 
computer systems could be of great significance. “This 
is another wild conjecture. Why couldn’t these memory 
particles be used as initial memories in machines? Why 
can’t the next step in automation after transistor, solid- 
state memories be nucleic acid memories? Maybe that 
will come in twenty years, but that is much too long a 
time, I believe.” Wiener’s idea was directed towards sup¬ 
plying the means for building future computers with a 
much higher information-storage bit index. Large 
amounts of information could be stored on nucleic acid 
complexes over micro-distances. Dr. Wiener found that 
his ideas about specific types of radiation associated 
with nucleic acid complexes randomly scattered within 
neurons, when applied to encephalography, should bring 
about productive results. “Encephalography has been 
too much in recognizing wave patterns subjectively. Too 
little has been done for determining what actually hap¬ 
pens there. . . . We have not done enough work mak¬ 
ing atlases of frequency distribution. . . . This method 
is looking for specific numbers.” 

As he continued into cybernetics, the ramifications of 
his thoughts into the biological sciences brought him to 
a growing awareness of the social implications of his 
work. He became concerned with the impact of automa¬ 
tion on industry, and began consulting with labor leaders 
to bring about better understanding of it with them. And 
he participated in the field of medicine. People are well 
aware of Dr. Wiener’s persistent work towards develop¬ 
ing artificial prostheses for the rehabilitation of para¬ 
lyzed limbs. This seemingly insurmountable project is 
to use the remaining receptor organs and nerve fibers in 
a paralyzed limb or one that has been amputated and, 
by means of an electrical computer apparatus, resupply 
the missing nerve activity and restore the limb to normal 
function. This would use feed-back looping mechanisms 
between the various neural, muscular, and electronic 
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structures; a full reconstruction of reflex pathways could 
be anticipated. 

A complete account of Dr. Wiener’s work is not pos¬ 
sible at present, for a great portion of that work con¬ 
tinues to exist in the present, and will continue into the 
future. Only in the future will there be the complete 
resolution of all the things Wiener participated in and 
contributed to. Wiener’s long scientific career is a model 
of creativity. He participated best in the quiet small study 
group, where the brew of coffee and ideas went together. 
His temperament was always: 

'Couldn’t this be so?’ 


Books You Should Know About 

Recent publications especially likely to interest 
M.I.T. Alumni have included: 

Galaxies, Nuclei, and Quasars, by Fred Hoyle (Har¬ 
per & Row, $3.95). Cosmic-ray studies by Professor 
George W. Clark, ’52, and William L. Kraushaar are 
among the many recent developments covered by the 
noted British astronomical frontiersman. 

INTREX, a report of a planning conference on in¬ 
formation transfer experiments, edited by Professor 
Carl F. J. Overhage of M.I.T. and R. Joyce Harman, 
’45 (The M.I.T. Press, $3.50). Numerous M.I.T. au¬ 
thorities joined others in this discussion of the future of 
libraries at Woods Hole last summer. 


Rugged Electrical Wiring Devices 

(outlets, switches, plates, caps and 
connectors) 

Cold Formed Machine Screws and 
Special Fasteners 

Custom Molded Plastic Parts 

Outdoor Lighting Fixtures 

Mechanical Holding Devices 
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a fin 


fP£ MM REMOVABLE 
11 HEADER 

WATER COILS 

Complete Dralnability 
Easily Cleaned 
High Heat Transfer 


Completely drainable and easily cleaned, Aero- 
fin Type “R” coils are specially designed for 
installations where frequent mechanical clean¬ 
ing of the inside of the tubes is required. 

The use of %" O.D. tubes permits the coil to 
drain completely through the water and drain 
connections and, in installations where sediment 
is a problem, the coil can be pitched in either 
direction. The simple removal of a single gas¬ 
keted plate at each end of the coil exposes every 
tube, and makes thorough cleaning possible 
from either end. 

The finned tubes are staggered in the direc¬ 
tion of air flow', resulting in maximum heat 
transfer. Casings are standardized for easy in¬ 
stallation. IVrite for Bulletin No. R-50. 


Aero fin 

Corporation 


101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N.Y. 

Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system 
apparatus. List on request. 
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Scientists with 
Graduate 
Degrees 

■ PHYSICISTS 

■ SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 

■ MATHEMATICIANS 

■ STATISTICIANS 

■ RESEARCH ENGINEERS ' 

■ CHEMISTS 

■ OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
ANALYSTS 

who can apply the scientific method 
in new contexts are needed to 

formulate mathematical 
bases for new tactical and 
operational procedures , 

derive testing procedures 
for equipment 
under evaluation 
aid in the formulation of 
new operational requirements 
develop and test 
mathematical models with 
The Center for Naval Analyses 
of The Franklin Institute— 

a private scientific organiza¬ 
tion engaged in operations 
research and systems eval¬ 
uation and broad-based, 
long-range studies for the 
U.S. Navy and Marine 
Corps. CNA offers good 
salaries, opportunities for 
professional growth, fringe 
benefits, important defense 
contributions, and the sat¬ 
isfaction of seeing the 
result of one’s work in 
action. 

For an interview, 
send your resume to: 

Jomes T. Hiborger 
CENTER FOR NAVAL ANALYSES 
1401 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

CNA _ 

CENTER FOR NAVAL ANALYSES 

OF THE FRANK UN INSTITUTE 

INS • Institute of Naval Studies 
SEC • Systems Evaluation Group 
OEG • Operations Evaluation Group 
NAVWAG • Naval Warfare Analysis Group 
MCOAG • Marine Corps Operations Analysis 
Group 

An equal opportunity employer \ 

___ r 


National Transportation 

(Concluded from page 15) 

the nation’s transportation systems. 
Initial composition of the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation could in¬ 
clude : 

From the Department of Com¬ 
merce: 

Bureau of Public Roads 
Maritime Administration 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop¬ 
ment Corporation 
Great Lakes Pilotage Adminis¬ 
tration 

The Federal Aviation Agency 
From the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

Safety functions 
Railroad car service functions 
From the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

Subsidy functions 
From the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development: 

Mass transit functions 
From the Department of the In¬ 
terior: 

Alaska Railroad 

A number of other jurisdictions 
and functions could probably be in¬ 
cluded at a future date and the en¬ 
abling legislation should so specify. 
Typical of these are the safety func¬ 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
A Department of Transportation 
must have a substantial and impor¬ 
tant jurisdiction with respect to the 
public safety for all modes of trans¬ 
portation. Obviously, as in the case 
of aviation, the safety and accident 
investigation role (now held by the 
CAB) should be isolated from the 
operational role (presently held by 
the FA A). It probably would be 
necessary to incorporate in a De¬ 
partment of Transportation respon¬ 
sibility for inland waterway devel¬ 
opment, separate from the basic de¬ 
fense responsibility of the Corps of 
Engineers. A Department of Trans¬ 
portation would obviously have re¬ 
sponsibility with respect to such sen¬ 
sitive defense and diplomatic prob¬ 
lems as are represented by the Pan¬ 
ama Canal. Because of their critical 
importance to transportation, a De¬ 
partment of Transportation might 
well assume control of the functions 
of Environmental Science Services 
Administration (Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Weather Bureau) 
now housed in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Additionally there are other criti¬ 
cal transportation functions and 


services of other government agen¬ 
cies which, if a national transporta¬ 
tion policy is to be effective, a De¬ 
partment of Transportation must be 
able to influence, if not to control. 
Such an agency would be the Coast 
Guard (Treasury Department), 
whose basic peacetime mission is es¬ 
sentially transportation-oriented. 

Probably the machinery for regu¬ 
lating transportation disputes, now a 
part of such agencies as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the ICC, and the 
Maritime Commission, must main¬ 
tain quasi-judicial independence of 
direct Executive control if the many 
excellent competitive features of our 
transportation industries are to sur¬ 
vive. The courts simply do not have 



Wide World Photo 


At London Airport, heavy traffic fills 
both the air and the automobile lanes. 

the experience or specialized staff to 
arbitrate and resolve transportation 
disputes effectively. Some thought, 
however, should be given to the pos¬ 
sible need for a central point where 
such disputes could be reviewed 
from the over-all standpoint of the 
national interest and the national 
transportation policy. 

Detailed Congressional implemen¬ 
tation of a Presidential proposal for 
a Department of Transportation 
would, as in the past, be the focal 
point for trying “to do for the people 
what needs to be done, but which 
they cannot, by individual effort, do 
at all, or do so well for themselves” 
(Abraham Lincoln), but Congress 
will need its greatest resources of 
wisdom and vision to avoid disrup¬ 
tion of a national transportation sys¬ 
tem that now serves the convenience 
and necessity of its public better 
than does that of any other country 
of the world. 
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EEDBACK 


Numbers Game 


Sir: 

Your article “Pressure of Numbers” 
in the December issue was biological. 
The sociological aspect of this pres¬ 
sure is quite as complete. For ex¬ 
ample: 

The name which was given to me 
by my parents is on my letterhead 
. . . but ... I am known to Uncle 
Sam by my Social Security number 
which is 142070213. 

It has to be on all the checks I re¬ 
ceive so that the collector of internal 
revenue can be sure that I am not 
trying to skin him ... If you do 
not know my address, you can reach 
me at the zip code which is an in¬ 
novation of the post office and does 
not require a street address or even 
the name of the town or state. For 
example, you can write to me and I 
will receive the message with the 
address, 

s.s. 142070213, zip 08010. 

To get my checks into the bank. I 
have to insert on the deposit slip the 
number 8313140. Otherwise it will 
not get credited to my account. 
Probably the bank will phone me and 
ask me what the number is. I have it 
and my Social Security number on 
the rubber stamp I use to deposit my 
checks. 

If you want to telephone me, you 
had better know my number. It is 
6093870242. 

If you do not know it, you can dial 
609411 and the information operator 
will tell you. Whereupon you hang up 
and then dial the number. If you call 
from Boston and you want to make it 
person-to-person, you dial 0609. The 
operator will ask for the number and 
you can give the rest of it. I am not 
sure. Perhaps it is 0609387 that you 
dial first. She will then ask your num¬ 
ber. Your telephone automatically 
records the toll charge and if you de¬ 
cide to hang the cost on your buddy 
down the street and give his number, 
don’t do it. . . . 

A plague on these numbers. I like 
my name. The Shaws held travelers 
for ransom on the Scotch border and 
one was a pirate in 1812. I like the 
place I live. And I hate to be classi¬ 
fied by a number. 

RALPH SHAW, JR., ’21 
Beverly, N.J. 



MIT Eastgate Apartments 
(married students housing) 

Architect / Eduardo Catalano, with 
E. Crawley Cooper 
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life after earth? 


We’re helping NASA find the answer as well as probing 
vital questions of the here and now. Our major programs 
include LEM inertial guidance system, LEM descent 
engine, Gemini and Apollo mission analysis, OGO satel¬ 
lites, advanced ballistic missile studies, underwater 
defense systems, Pioneer interplanetary spacecraft, com¬ 
munications satellites, advanced space probes, Vela 
nuclear detection satellites, Mars mission studies, telem¬ 
etry, tracking and control systems, Apollo application 
studies, advanced propulsion systems, and electronic 
warfare systems. 


These create openings in Inertial Guidance and Control 
Systems; Mission, Trajectory and Guidance Analysis; 
Semiconductor Applications; Radar and Sonar Systems; 
Communications and Telemetry; Experimental Me¬ 
chanics; Dynamics and Structures Analysis; Aerophysics; 
Re-entry Systems; Spacecraft Heat Transfer; Space Pro¬ 
pulsion Systems; Microelectronics; and Systems 
Research, Development and Analysis. Why not write us. 
TRW Professional Placement, One Space Park, Dept. 
J-3, Redondo Beach, California. TRW is an equal 
opportunity employer, male and female. 


TRW 


SYSTEMS 
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Florida 


It’s unique... An exclusive tropical island with 
a world renowned beach ... fine hotel... 
yacht club and lovely waterway homes and homesites! 
But most of all... it has a fabulous future for you! 


FOR THE WHOLE STORY TURN THE 



First Class 
Permit No. 4339 
Miami, Florida 
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Marco Island’s exciting 
new championship Golf 
Course features 
Tony Lema as Pro. 
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'South Seas Island Living on Florida’s Gulf Coast! 


Are you an islander at heart? Then 
Marco Island is for you. Here is 
tropical paradise with an aura of 
the ‘South Seas’ on an island you 
can drive to on a toll-free highway. 
But just as exciting to your future is 
the investment potential at Marco 
Island. This is the last major prop¬ 
erty of its kind in the State of Florida. And it's one 
of America’s most outst 9 nding oceanfront com¬ 
munities. Professional and business men are in¬ 
vesting in Marco Island because of this exciting 
potential. The time for investment is now. In just 
twelve months of development, the Mackles have 
brought about tremendous progress! Already com¬ 
pleted or under construction are a Yacht Club on 
the banks of the beautiful Marco River; a tourna¬ 
ment Golf Course with Tony Lema as Pro; a luxu¬ 
rious Country Club; deluxe Rental Apartments; 


the lush Emerald Beach Condominium Apart¬ 
ments; the exciting Marco Beach Hotel overlooking 
the gulf. Yes, Marco’s private white sand beach 
and warm gulf surf await your footprints now. 
Here, too, are the quality-crafted Mackle-Built 
Villas, 22 models to choose from, designed for 
tropical indoor-outdoor living. 

OWNING A PART OF MARCO ISLAND IS NOT EXPENSIVE! 

Spacious Countryside homesites include Central 
Water installed by a regulated public utility and 
paved roads, start as low as $4,750 with monthly 
payments as low as $57.50. 

Waterway homesites start at $6,250 with monthly 
payments as low as $74.50. Lovely Mackle-Built 
tropical Villas range in price from $14,900 to 
$43,500. Truly, value like this by the Mackle 
Brothers, make it possible for you to live the fabled 
life of an islander! 




GET THE WHOLE 
STORY NOW! 

Return this postage free card. We 
will send you a full color brochure that 


GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me free, more information on Marco Island. 


may start you on the way to ownership 
at beautiful Marco Island. 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY _ _ COUNTY_ 

STATE_Zl P_ 

I AM INTERESTED IN: 

Villas □ Homesites (Waterfront) □ Countryside □ 

I would like to see Marco Island on your sponsored trip plan □ 

I would also like to know_ 



FT. MYERS 
NAPLES 

MARCO 
ISLAND 


MILEAGES: 

Naples 28 
Miami 104 
Ft. Myers 63 


MAIL 
THIS CARD 
TODAY! 

or write: 
Marco Island 
P.O. Box 1966 
Marco Island 
Florida 


MIAMI 





























NSTITUTE YESTERYEARS 


25 Years Ago 

“The M.I.T. network analyzer, 
extended 25 per cent in equipment 
and some 40 per cent in scope,” re¬ 
ported The Review, “during the past 
few months has proved better than 
ever able to assist electrical engi¬ 
neers in settling power-system prob¬ 
lems, as well as to give students of 
power engineering a realistic com¬ 
prehension of the nature of these 
problems through actual experience 
in solving them. 

“An entire new fifth section was 
added to the analyzer last summer, 
and important changes were made 
in the proportion of the units added, 
so that more effective use can be 
made of the device as a whole. 
These changes and additions, plus 
the high-speed, precise centralized 
metering system developed and in¬ 
stalled three years ago, plus an in¬ 
crease in the number of generator 
units (16 can now be represented) 
have brought the analyzer up to the 
highest of present-day standards. 

“The Institute’s analyzer is the 
only apparatus of its kind main¬ 
tained by an organization other than 
a public utility or electrical manu¬ 
facturing company. Needs disclosed 
by problems presented by industrial 
users of the machine led to the ad¬ 
dition of the new unit . . 

50 Years Ago 

“Crowning the central portion of 
the new buildings,” wrote the Edi¬ 
tor of The Review, “is a gigantic 
dome ... a piece of architecture 
that will be recognized as remark¬ 
able by anyone who may observe 
it. . . . 

“Patterned after the famous dome 
of the Pantheon of ancient Rome, it 
is molded entirely of concrete of the 
reinforced, or as it has lately been 
christened, ‘armored concrete’ style. 
It has been designed with two large 
drums, or perpendicular towers, set 
one within the other, and over the 
second has been built the spherical 
cap of the dome. In the center of 
this cap is a circular opening, a fea¬ 
ture taken directly from the Pan¬ 
theon but. where that was in the Ro¬ 


man tongue an ‘eye’ and was open 
through all the seasons of the year, 
climatic difference will make it nec¬ 
essary to have the opening covered 
here with a skylight. . . . 

“This great crown of the Adminis¬ 
tration Building of the new Technol¬ 
ogy stands 147 feet above the street 
level and 65 feet above the parapets. 
The circular tower of the lower 
drum is 120 feet in diameter and has 
a height of 37 feet, the upper drum 
being 110 feet in diameter and but 
18 feet high. The cap. surmount¬ 
ing the whole, is 23.5 feet above the 
upper drum and has a curved radius 
of 56.5 feet. 

“In comparison with other great 
domes of the world this new dome at 
Tech stands well among the first. It 
is the largest dome in New England 
and one of the largest concrete 
domes in the world, the dome of the 
Pantheon at Rome built on the same 
principle being but 42 feet wider. It 
is not quite so large as the domes of 
the cathedral at Florence, as St. Pe¬ 
ter's at Rome or the tomb of Mah¬ 
mud at Bijapur. neither can it com¬ 
pare with any of the world’s great 
elliptical domes, but it surpasses the 
dome on St. Sophia at Constantino¬ 
ple by 15 feet, is larger than the 
dome of St. Paul’s at London, and 
in size the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington cannot compare with it 
at all. . . . 

“It would be no exaggeration to 
state that, were the State Capitol of 
Massachusetts placed within the Ad¬ 
ministration Building at Tech and 
suspended, ceiling to ceiling, its 
dome would be lost within the great 
interior of the newer structure. . . .” 

75 Years Ago 

Writing in The Tech, the Lounger 
expressed his fervent wish “to meet 
the ‘Ordinary Man’ [of whom the 
Lounger had heard] the first day he 
came to Tech. 

“This ‘Ordinary Man’ is a remark¬ 
able creature,” continued the 
Lounger. “He is the one being who 
can do 34 hours’ work in 29. and 
condense four hours’ preparation 
into two. He takes honors, and yet 
is by no means a mental and physi¬ 


cal wreck. The instructors seem to 
know him remarkably well. They 
know all his points by heart, and 
... hold him up as a shining example. 

“The chemist is informed that al¬ 
though he is strongly recommended 
to put in double the time scheduled 
for laboratory work, yet, of course, 
should he only put in the required 
time and accomplish all that could 
be expected of the ‘Ordinary Man,’ 
he will doubtless get his ‘P’ at the 
end. In the drawing-room the stu¬ 
dent, as he wrestles with a 12-hour 
plate, learns that as it is thought that 
the ‘Ordinary Man’ could do it in 
six. that much time has been al¬ 
lowed. . . .” 

■ Other news noted by The Tech: 
“There are just a few men at this 
institution who think that working 
24 hours a day is too much. . . . 
The Third Year Chemists are now 
working in the Sanitary Laboratory. 
They can tell just how much of the 
acidic element there is in the milk 
of human kindness. . . . The Elec¬ 
tricals are rejoicing at the probable 
adoption of electric street-cars. They 
will now have an assured position 
when they graduate.” 

100 Years Ago 

At the 47th Meeting of the “Gov¬ 
ernment,” held March 5, 1866, at¬ 
tention again turned to the cost of 
completing the new Institute Build¬ 
ing at 491 Boylston Street. Boston. 
“In answer to an inquiry as to the 
amount requisite at this time,” James 
L. Little of the Building Committee 
stated that “from $35,000 to $40.- 
000 at least were wanted at once. 

It was then “Voted, that the 
Treasurer be authorized, under the 
direction of the Committee on Fi¬ 
nance, to borrow for such time as 
may be requisite, a sum not exceed¬ 
ing $50,000 to meet the expenses of 
the Institute. 

“The Treasurer stated that there 
would be no difficulty in effecting a 
loan, with a satisfactory endorser.” 

As recalled for Review readers 
by the late H. E. Lobdell , 77. 
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ATTENTION 
M.l.T. ALUMNI 


Why MAKEPEACE 

BECAUSE Makepeace is New England’s largest 
distributors of professional equipment for archi¬ 
tects, engineers, draftsmen, etc. 

BECAUSE you can rely on Makepeace for quality 
and service. 

BECAUSE Makepeace has a complete line of 

u 
ri 

PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
and EQUIPMENT 

BECAUSE Makepeace has New England's most 
modern and complete reproduction facilities for 
blueprints— photostats— 105 mm micro master. 

BECAUSE it's nice to do business at Makepeace. 



For the first time Special air fare group 
rates have been arranged for Alumni As¬ 
sociation Members to— 

FLY TO EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER!! 

You will fly on regularly 
scheduled Jets to London for only 


$ 318.00 


ROUND 

TRIP 


TRIP DEPART 

1 June 30 

2 July 28 

3 August 10 


RETURN 

July 29 
August 7 
September 7 


AIRLINE 

Qantas 

Alitalia 

TWA 


Only a limited number of seats are available 
for each round trip 

Get the full details!! 

Please write: 

Alumni Flight Program 
Tech Travel Service 

120 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 

The affinity group flights are limited to the members 
of the M.l.T. Alumni Association and their immediate 
families; arrangements will be made by Tech Travel 
Service, an official student agency of the Technology 
Student Enterprises Corporation on campus. 


Tel. 267-2700 


b.l. iviAivercAUEi inc. 

1266 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02215 


FLETCHER 


granite 

for 

Bridges and Buildings 

Street and Highway Curbing 
Vertical Curb With Sawn 
Top & Bottom 
ASHLAR VENEER 

for 

Bridge Facing 
Landscape Paving Blocks 
Roofing & Sanding Granite Grit 

• 

Brochure will be mailed on request 


H. E. FLETCHER CO. 


Quarry 

WEST CHELMSFORD, MASS. 

Tel. Code 617-251-4031 
114 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, 16, N. Y. 
Area Code 212-697-4131 
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Association votes 
in spring election 


The Alumni 



Nominees 


T heodore A. Mangelsdorf, ’26, 
has been nominated to serve 
during 1966-1967 as the 73d Presi¬ 
dent of the M.l.T. Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. His and other nominations 
were submitted by the National 
Nominating Committee headed by 
Hugh S. Ferguson, ’23, Chairman. 

To be Vice-president for one 
year, committee members nomi¬ 
nated William J. Sherry, ’21; and 
they named Howard L. Richardson, 
’31, and William S. Edgerly, ’49, as 
Vice-presidents to serve for two 
years. 

Nominees for the Executive 
Committee were Harold C. Pear¬ 
son, ’23, Member-at-Large to serve 
for one year; and Robert S. Gillette, 
’36, Russell L. Haden, Jr., ’40, and 
F. Richard Meyer, 3d, ’42, Mem- 
bers-at-Large for two-year terms. 

(Concluded on page 54) 



Fabian Bachrach 

THEODORE A. MANGELSDORF, ’26 



Chase Ltd., Photo Fabian Bachrach 

GEORGE R. VILA, ’33 JOHN K. JAMIESON, ’31 JOHN LAWRENCE, ’32 
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Alumni Nominees continued 

Members of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion will vote also on nominees for 
Alumni Term Membership for live 
years on the M.l.T. Corporation. 
For this honor the committee named 
John K. Jamieson, ’31, John Law¬ 
rence, ’32, and George R. Vila, ’33. 

Nominees for membership on the 
National Nominating Committee 
(three-year terms) are included in 
the report of the January meeting 
of the Alumni Council on page 55. 

Mr. Mangelsdorf, now retired, 
was formerly executive vice-presi¬ 
dent of Texaco, Inc. After receiv¬ 
ing his M.l.T. degree he taught for 
seven years at the Institute before 
joining Texaco in 1933. He was also 
director and chairman of the board 
of Texaco Development Corpora¬ 
tion, a director of Texaco Trinidad, 
Inc., and of the Regent Refining 
Company, Ltd. 

Mr. Sherry is president of the 
Sherry Petroleum Corporation and 
lives in 7 ulsa, Okla. He has served 
M.l.T. as an Alumni Term Mem¬ 
ber of the Corporation and in many 
other posts. 


Now a consultant to manage¬ 
ment, Mr. Richardson, of New 
Britain, Conn., has been a senior 
executive of several major compa¬ 
nies. Mr. Edgerly, of Wayland, 
Mass., is vice-president and treas¬ 
urer of the Cabot Corporation and 
is associated with banking and in¬ 
surance institutions in Boston. 

Among nominees for the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, Mr. Pearson is 
president of Canadian Consociates 
Ltd., Mr. Gillette is president and 
director of the Rock of Ages Cor¬ 
poration, Barre, Vt., Mr. Haden is 
president of Ionics, Inc., of Water- 
town, Mass., and Mr. Meyer is a 
consultant and broker in Chicago. 

All three nominees for member¬ 
ship on the M.l.T. Corporation are 
prominent industrial executives. 
Mr. Jamieson is president of Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and vice-chairman of its board of 
directors’ executive committee. Mr. 
Lawrence is chairman and presi¬ 
dent of Dresser Industries, Inc., Dal¬ 
las, Texas, and Mr. Vila is chairman, 
president, and chief executive officer 
of United States Rubber Company, 
New York. 



The Age of Space is also the Age of 
Land and Sea. At Lockheed there are 
no environmental limits to techno¬ 
logical exploration and progress. 
On land: highly advanced vehicle 
systems for missions of the future. 
In the sea: deep submersibles to 
probe the ocean depths. In space: 
Agena, most versatile vehicle 
system of the age. 

Engineers and scientists are invited 
to write Mr. K. R. Kiddoo, 
Professional Placement Manager, 
Sunnyvale, California. An Equal 
(Jpportunity Employer. 

LOCKHEED 

MISSILES A SPACE COMPANY 



CHICAGO REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

OF THE 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Convenes on SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1966 
McCormick Place, Chicago, Illinois 

What will be tomorrow's technology, and what will be its impact on our professions, on the education of our children, on our na¬ 
tion's strength and prosperity, indeed on our daily lives? 

Six members of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology will speak to these questions at a day-long Conference at McCormick 
Place, Chicago, under sponsorship of the M.l.T. Club of Chicago. The Conference will consist of morning, luncheon, and afternoon 
sessions, followed by a reception for the speakers, members of the M.l.T. Club of Chicago, and guests. 


9 to 9:30 Registration, Main Banquet Room, McCormick Place 
9:30 First General Session 

"The Aerospace Age," Dr. Charles S. Draper, '26, Head of 
the Department of Aeronautics and Astronautics; Director 
of the Instrumentation Laboratory 

"Meeting World Food Needs," Dr. Nevin S. Scrimshaw, 
Head of the Department of Nutrition and Food Science 

"Lasers: From Research To Industry," Dr. Charles H. 
Townes, Provost 


P.M. 

12:30 Luncheon 

"Education for Tomorrow," Dr. Julius A. Stratton, '23, 
President 

2:15 Second General Session 

"New Frontiers for Engineering," Dr. Gordon S. Brown, '31, 
Dean of the School of Engineering 

"Today's Management Is Obsolete," Dr. Warren G. Bennis, 
Ec '55, Professor of Management 

4 to 5:45 Reception 


Registration is open to all alumni, teachers, and other invited guests; the Conference fee, covering luncheon and reception is 
$10.75 per person. For reservations and further information, write to: 

Mr. E. A. Picardi, ’44, Chairman of the Registration Committee, c/o Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill, 30 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 60603 

MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


8+al 
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Nominations 
Approved 
By Council 


Candidates for three vacancies 
on the National Nominating Com¬ 
mittee were announced at the 383d 
meeting of the Alumni Council in 
January and the Council voted their 
nominations. They are E. Hibbard 
Summersgill, ’36, and Gilbert P. 
Tarleton, ’25, for District 3; C. Wil¬ 
liam Hargens, ’41, Howard P. Mc- 
Junkin, ’43, and Karl E. Katz, ’50, 
for District 6; and Roscoe H. Smith, 
'23, and Arthur G. Hall, ’25, for 
District 7. (Nominations for officers 
of the Alumni Association are re¬ 
ported on page 53.) 

Speakers at the meeting were 
Vincent A. Fulmer, ’53, Vice-presi¬ 
dent and Secretary of the Institute, 
and Milton B. Trageser, ’51, Asso¬ 
ciate Director of the M.I.T. Instru¬ 
mentation Laboratory. 

Although M.I.T. is of medium 
size among American colleges and 
universities, its Corporation repre¬ 
sents one of the largest educational 
governing bodies, said Mr. Fulmer. 
The Corporation provides a separa¬ 
tion of administrative functions that 
is responsible in part for the growth 
and effectiveness of the Institute, 
he said. 

Mr. Trageser described his labo¬ 
ratory’s work in designing and con¬ 
structing the guidance and naviga¬ 
tion systems for Project APOLLO. 


for added comfort and individuality 
OUR SPECIAL CUTTING SERVICES 

We offer three outstanding services to the many 
men who desire individual styling and fit in their 
clothing. In our Custom Department individual 
paper patterns are drafted for every suit, coat or 
jacket, incorporating your personal specifications. 
In Special Order you are offered unusual British 
woollens, and distinctive variations on our regular 
models. And in our "346” Special Cutting the 
younger man with a slender waist can obtain prop¬ 
erly proportioned jackets and trousers. 

The cost is surprisingly little for these important 
extras. We invite you to drop in, or send for our 
Spring Catalogue which describes in detail these 
fine services. 


Honors to Alumni 

Recipients of recent awards and 
similar distinctions have included: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, the 1966 
James A. Hamilton-Hospital Ad¬ 
ministrators’ Book Award by the 
American College of Hospital Ad¬ 
ministrators . . . Joseph Kaufman, 
’19, the Meritorious Civilian Service 
Award, by the U.S. Army; 

Frederick A. Brooks, ’20, the 
Award for Outstanding Achieve¬ 
ment in Bioclimatology by the 
American Meteorological Society 
. . . Herman A. Bruson, ’23, an 
Honor Scroll; Vladimir Haensel, 
’37, and Robert N. Noyce, ’53, 
“Modern Pioneers in Creative In¬ 
dustry” awards by the National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers. 




Mens ? : -|§oy$Furnishings. 52ats ^0hoes 

346 MADISON AVE.,COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
46 NEWBURY, COR. BERKELEY ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 

PITTSBURGH • CHICACO • SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANGELES 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

DIVISION OF UNITKD KNOINmi * CONfT*UCTORJ INC. 

Engineers and Consultants 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC. 
Engineers 

Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 

Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Systems 

Port and Terminal Works 

Industrial Plants Refuse Disposal 

11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 02108 

Eadie, Freund & Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fbth Avenue New York, N. Y. 10036 

Mechanical—Electrical—Sanitary 

Air Conditioning-Power—Process Layouts 

James K. Campbell ’ll 

Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Civil Engineers 

DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 

Robert E. Smith *41, President 

METCALF & EDDY | ENGINEERS 

BOSTON • NEW YORK • PALO ALTO 

MAURICE A. REIDY ENGINEERS 

Foundations and Soil Mechanics 

Structural Designs • Buildings • Bridges 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS 

THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers • Consultants 

UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plants (Steam, Hydro, Nuclear), Public 

Works, Processing Plants, Oil ReBneries, Tex¬ 
tile Plants, Institutions, Highways, Expressways, 

Airports fic Facilities, Military Installations. 

H. A. Koi-jian T9 E. J. Healy ’24 A. H. Kuljian '48 

1200 NO. BROAD ST„ PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 

Charles Nelson Debes Associates, Inc. 
Engineers and Consultants 

Structural, Electrical, Mechanical, Acoustical 
Industrial, Commercial and Municipal Projects 

915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL 

C. N. Debes ’35 

LOOMIS AND LOOMIS 

consulting professional engineers 

STRUCTURES FOUNDATIONS 

WINDSOR CONNECTICUT 

Mueser, Rutledge, Wentworth & Johnston 
Consulting Engineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 

William H. Mueser ’22 Philip C. Rutledce ’33 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Research, Development, and Consultation 

In the Fields of Fibrous, Organic, and Related Materials 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

(At Route 128 and U.S. 1 Interchange) 

W. J. Hamburger,’21 K. R. Fox,’40 E. R. Kaswki.i.,'39 M. M. Platt,’42 

Brewer Engineering Laboratories 
Consulting Engineers 

Electric Strain Gage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Structural Model Testing • Structural Testing 
Vibration Analysis * Strain Gage Switches 

Ground Support Mechanism Design 

MARION, MASS. TEL. 617-748-0103 

G. A. Brewer ’38 J. D. Ingham ’43 

Soil Testing Services, Inc. 

Consulting Soil and Foundation Engineers 

Site Investigations 

Foundation Recommendations and Design 

Laboratory Testing, Field Inspection and Control 

111 Pfingsten Road Northbrook, Illinois 

Clyde N. Baker, Jr. ’52 Sylvio J. Pollici ’56 
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Cleverdon, Varney and Pike 
Consulting Engineers 

Structural Heating and Ventilating 

Electrical Air Conditioning 

Civil Plumbing 

120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 02108 
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SWINDELL-DRESSLER COMPANY 

Founded 1850 

A DIVISION OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 

ENGINEERS 

Industrial Facilities • Public Works 

441 Smithfield Street • Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
Chicago, III. Harrisburg, Pa. Washington, D.C. 


Selenar and thalassar 
mechanisms 
Turric, alphanumeric 

WILLSEA WORKS 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 14605 


ALEXANDER KUSKO, INC. 

Consulting Engineers 

141 Main Street Cambridge 42, Mass. 

ELiot 4-4015 

Research and Development in 

Magnetics Semiconductor Circuits 

Electric Machinery Control Systems 

Instrumentation Power Supplies 

A. Kusko ‘44 

E. A. Parker, Jr. ‘42 C. A. Rahsbottoh ‘56 


■ 

E l™ 

VilARDEN CORP. 


Builder* 


■ EDWARD R. MAR DEN '41 

PRESIDENT 

Registered Professional Engineer 


E n a i n» 


280 Lincoln Street 
Allston, Mass. 
782-3743 


MAIN 

CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 

Engineers 


• Studies and Reports • Design 
• Construction Management 

Industrial Plants* Textile Mills* Pulp and 
Paper* Graphic Arts* Thermal Power* Hy¬ 
droelectric Power • Power Transmission • 
Nuclear Facilities* Industrial Process 

441 STUART STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 02116. TEL. (617) 262-3200 
1301 E. MOREHEAD ST.. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 28204, TEL. (704)375-1735 


William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
BROKERS 

Wilijam H. Cobubn ’ll Parke D. Appel ’22 


68 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Mass. 02109 


Telephone: 

227-5964 


SYSKA & IIENNESSY, 

INC. 

Engineers 


John F. Hennessy ’24 John F. Hennessy, Jr. '51 

144 East 39th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


DESIGN • CONSULTATION 

REPORTS 

MECHANICAL • ELECTRICAL • 

SANITARY 

ELEVATOR <Sc MATERIALS HANDLING 

Washington Office: 1155 15th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

N.W. 

20006 


LOOKING 

for a job—is a FULL TIME Job 

ENGINEERS • ADMINISTRATORS 
EXECUTIVES • SALES 

NEW ENGLAND Employment 


254 COLLEGE ST. 
Covering The Northeast 


NEW I1AVEN, CONN. 
Phone (203)777-7381 
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Crank 









Self-Starter 

It took a human self-starter to eliminate the crank. General Motors engineers have been 
inspired by that example ever since. They have kept to the trail laid down by a genius 
named Charles F. Kettering. 

Back in 1910, the experts told Mr. Kettering that a practical electric starter for automobile 
engines was an impossibility. It took him six months to develop one. His self-starter 
eventually eliminated the dangerous hand-crank, revolutionizing motoring and putting 
women in the driver’s seat. His record of scientific achievement in the decades that fol¬ 
lowed is without parallel. 

And like this remarkable man’s most famous invention, today’s GM engineer is a self¬ 
starter—one who doesn’t wait to be asked, who seeks out the tough problems and sets 
out to solve them. 

They're a vital group, these men of science who follow the Kettering flame—restless, 
curious and devoted to the idea that nothing is so good it can't be improved. Their collec¬ 
tive contribution to GM’s progress over the years is beyond measure. 

General Motors Is People ...making better things for you 
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’93 

Cadwallader L. Washburn, a Course 
IV member of the Class of ’93, died De¬ 
cember 21 in Farmington, Maine. An art¬ 
ist whose etchings and paintings are dis¬ 
played in major museums throughout the 
world, deaf mute since the age of three, 
he was also a war correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News during the Russian- 
Japanese War in 1904 and 1905, and dur¬ 
ing the Madero revolution in Mexico 
from 1910 to 1912. 

Mr. Washburn received his B.A. at 
Gallaudet College in Washington, an in¬ 
stitution for deaf mutes, before earning 
his degree in architecture at M.I.T. He 
then studied art in New York, Madrid, 
and Paris and exhibited continually in the 
Paris salons from 1896 to 1904. In 1906 
he established his studio on 67th Street 
in New York. His works are displayed in 
London, Paris, and Amsterdam as well as 
institutions in this country including the 
Philadelphia Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Library of Congress, the Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery in Washington and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. Of his han¬ 
dicap he said, “Never having known the 
advantages of speech and hearing, I am 
equally ignorant of their necessity and 
am not conscious of any handicap exist¬ 
ing. I believe that I am more than com¬ 
pensated for their loss by a greater acute¬ 
ness of my other senses.” Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege honored Mr. Washburn by naming 
one of its buildings after him. He is sur¬ 
vived by his widow, the former Margaret 
Cowles. 


95 

Our ’95 members are still holding on 
from Maine to Florida on the East Coast, 
through the interior, and up the West 
Coast from California to Washington, 
making a total of 10 to go out, weather 
permitting.—Andrew D. Fuller, Sec¬ 
retary, 1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
02146, 

’96 

Recently word has been received that 
Paul R. Brown of Dayton, Ohio, died on 
October 22, 1963. He was with our class 
in the Freshman year and has not written, 
according to our records since the note 
for the fory-five Year Book was printed. 
Belatedly sympathy of the Class was ex¬ 
pressed to his widow, Mary H. Brown in a 
note thanking her for the letter telling of 
Paul’s death. 


Herbert D. Newell in reply to a Christ¬ 
mas card sent to all 23 members of the 
Class writes that he continues to enjoy 
the new modern apartment attached to 
his son’s house in Fresno. Despite his 94 
years, he is in excellent health, no den¬ 
tures, hearing fair, poor vision yet reads 
a lot. “When it comes to using a hoe or 
shovel, I go through the motions, accom¬ 
plish a little, but not much." As a student 
he was accustomed to rise early to do his 
studying; this practice, which I believe he 
continued, may account in some measure 
for his present health and happiness. It 
would interest the class if a few more 
members would write about their health 
and interests.—James M. Driscoll, Secre¬ 
tary, 129 Walnut Street, Brookline, 
Mass.: Myron E. Pierce, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


’97 

For want of any “Class News” I am 
starting on some records of the Class of 
’97, which in its time has had a number of 
outstanding members. At one time we had 
four members on the M.I.T. Corporation. 
These members will be named more or 
less in alphabetical order and according 
to the writer’s knowledge. Additions or 
corrections by class members will be wel¬ 
come. It is not confined to graduates. 

Thomas Atwood, Course I, 6'4" (Little 
Tommy), was builder of Yale Bowl, one 
of the first college athletic fields . . . . 
Charlie Breed, for a number of years was 
head of Course I. . . . William Binley, 
Course XIII, was for many years superin¬ 
tendent of the Bethlehem ship yard at 
Hingham. He is one of our few corres¬ 
pondents. . . . Henry Ballou, Course I, 
was a nationally known power plant de¬ 
signer of the Providence firm of Jenks and 
Ballou. I will continue next month.— 
George R. Wadleigh, Acting Secretary, 
70 Flower Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 


’99 

Our oldest classmate Miss Harriet 
Faxon passed peacefully away in New 
York City, on November 10, 1965, after 
living 96 years according to her philoso¬ 
phy as she wrote to me several years ago. 
“I live chiefly between four walls but I 
am happy in having friends, books, and a 
sense of humor.” Miss Faxon was a na¬ 
tive of Massachusetts and was a special 
student in course IV. She was connected 
with the Boston Art Museum and with 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, where she was secretary to the 


Happy Birthday 

In March five alumni will reach the age 
of 90; 11 will celebrate their 85th birth¬ 
day; and 13 will become 80 years old. 

March, 1876 —Fred C. Plumer, ’98, 
on the 5th; Lyman F. Hewins, ’98, on 
the 6th; Walter S. Leland, ’96, on the 
13th; Paul L. Price, ’00, on the 14th; and 
George K. Newbury, ’98, on the 28th. 

March, 1881— Alexander H. Vankeu- 
ren, ’07, on the 9th; Harry S. Kendall, 
’03, on the 16th; Charles F. Hunter. 
’04, and Robert B. Sosman, ’04, on the 
17th; William O. Eddy, ’03, and Wil¬ 
liam A. Young, ’07, on the 18th; Eliot 
W. Niles, ’04, on the 19th; James L. 
Taylor, Jr., ’02, on the 27th; Daniel A. 
Smith, ’03, on the 29th; Anthony B. 
Arnold, ’07, and Laurence U. Fuller, 
’05, on the 31st. 

March, 1886 —Archie McEachern, 
’09, on the 1st; Huntley Child, *08, and 
Allen Curtis, ’10, on the 6th; John H. 
Taylor, ’07, on the 8th; George W. 
Bowers, ’09, on the 11th; Leonard W. 
Pritchett, ’09, on the 12th; James M. 
Barker, ’07, Reginald W. Millard, ’09, 
and Kenneth C. Robinson, ’12, on the 
13th; Walter R. Dray, MO, on the 21st; 
Thomas G. Machen, ’09, on the 24th; 
Ludwig Rosenstein, MO, on the 29th; 
George S. Emerson, M0, on the 31st. 


chief executive officer of the classical de¬ 
partment. Her annual letters exemplified 
the beautiful handwriting taught edu¬ 
cated young ladies of her generation 
and her pithy comments helped to estab¬ 
lish a proper status of women in the art 
museums of the world. “At the turn of 
the century women were doing acceptable 
work at the Boston Museum but only one 
was at the Metropolitan, admitted in spite 
of the Director’s conviction that women’s 
place was in the home. This was better 
than the public stand in London a few 
years earlier when ‘no lady should visit a 
museum without an escort.’ (I remember 
the comments in the Boston Press when 
a similar stand was proposed in Boston.)” 
She traced the long story of the gradual 
approval of the foreign curators as the 
growth of the collection in New York 
merited their praise. 

Season’s greetings were received from 
Carroll Brown, George Dike, Jim Dryer, 
Fred Grover, Charles Harwood, Gerry 
Leiper, Conrad Loring, Alfred Lombard, 
Norman Seavey, Hervey Skinner, Lawrie 
Turner, Harry White, Philip Burgess who 
has been to the Pyramids following Sea¬ 
vey, Sherrill and Grover, and Miss Eu¬ 
genia Frothingham enjoying life at 93. 
All the writers were exemplifyers of how 
to live a good life in our advancing years 
and I feel that their good wishes should 
go to all our class.—Percy W. Witherell, 
Secretary, 1162 West St., Wrentham, 
Mass. 02093. 
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The only class news that I can offer is 

to report the death of Charles T. Lincoln, 
Sr. on November 26, 1965. He was 86 
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years old. He died in the Mt. Sinai Hos¬ 
pital. He was formerly of East Hartford 
and Vernon Gardens and was a substitute 
teacher in the Hartford area. He was bom 
in Andover, Mass. He lived in the greater 
Hartford area for 35 years. He graduated 
from M.I.T. in 1901 and was associated 
with Connecticut printers for more than 
20 years, retiring in 1951. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the M.I.T. Club of Hartford. He 
leaves his wife, four sons, 14 grandchil¬ 
dren and six great grandchildren.—Theo¬ 
dore H. Taft, Secretary, P.O. Box 124, 
Jaffrey, N.H. 03452. 


’02 

There has been little to report as our 
class members are for the most part on 
the inactive list in fact as in theory. 
Henry Saylor has quit Washington and 
his present address is now 38 Russet 
Lane, Huntington, N.Y. 11743. No other 
changes of address have been reported 
except to add zip numbers. . . . Joseph 
W. Ballard, Jr., is following in the foot¬ 
steps of his father, active in Greenfield 
community affairs. He heads the Indus¬ 
trial Development Commission of the 
town. . . . Cards were received at Christ¬ 
mas from the Colliers, Moores, Everetts, 
Arthur Nichols, John Marvin and Dan 
Patch. All were well except Dan who 
did not feel quite up to the mark. Marvin 
promises to do his best to be with us in 
1967.—Burton G. Philbrick, 18 Ocean 
Ave., Salem, Mass. 01970. 


03 

We read a recent report by President 
Mary I. Bunting to members of the new 
Schlesinger Archives Library, whose in¬ 
terest is the role of American women in 
particular. This terse statement aroused 
your Secretary, as his and all other of our 
M.I.T. Secretaries reports have seemingly 
ignored (lese internp6rant) the due ac¬ 
claim of our devoted alumnae within our 
classmates. “In sight of technologic 
ground, her likeness only can be found 
and that where all good things abound, 
within Technique.” Accordingly I soon 
contacted our nearest member, Miss Car¬ 
oline L. Gleason, VII, now quietly enjoy¬ 
ing a treasured retirement in Medford, 
Mass. She was equally surprised at the 
unusual interest taken at last in their 
modest behalf. I was further urged to as¬ 
semble the list of former courageous co¬ 
eds who shared our daily tense curricu¬ 
lum about the limited domain of Boylston 
Street, Boston (1900-1903): Miss Annie 
M. Barber, VII, Sarah Barrett, VIII, Alice 
Blood, V, May M. Bolster, Katherine 
Blunt, V, Jessie M. Braley, V, Martha B. 
Brown, Susan L. Clarke, Laura A. Col- 
bath, VII, XU, Daisy W. Cronkrite, Myra 
L. Davis, Alice N. Dike, V, VII, Eva L. 
Feltis, IV, Harriet V. Elliot, Agnes W. 
Foster, VII, Maude G. Gammon, VH, 
Mary M. Gaskill, VII, Jessie G. Gibson, 
IV, Caroline L. Gleason, VII, Mary L. 
Green, VII, Clara E. Ham, H. Anna Ken¬ 


nedy, VII, Laura M. Lundin, VlII, Iney 
Merrill, VII, Annie M. Mulcahy, Mar¬ 
garet H. Nichols, Laura S. Plummer, VII, 
Emerette O. Patch, VII, Mary N. Phillips, 
VII, Mary R. Pope, V, Julia Pulsifer, V, 
VII, Amy Putnam, VII, Eleanor Rathbun, 
VII, Ava M. Stoddard, IX, Edna D. Stod¬ 
dard, IV, Lucille E. Sargent, VTI, Mary 
Snow, VII, Lucy M. Stevenson, VII, Su¬ 
san W. Shaw, VII, Sophie Thayer, VII, 
Margaret Upham, Mary E. Warner, IV, 
Angelina L. Weeks, VII, Gertrude Weeks, 
VII, Dora Williams, VII, Elizabeth L. 
Williams, VIII. 

However a consoling note is the recent 
publication of “Women in the Scientific 
Profession,” celebrated at a tea in the 
Student Center at M.I.T. Its attending 
coeds were hostesses and used a silver 
coffee service which was the Karl Taylor 
Compton Award won by the Association 
of Women Students for sponsoring a 
Symposium on “American Women in 
Science and Engineering” on which the 
book is based. The Symposium drew 
some of the country’s foremost authori¬ 
ties on the subject and brought together 
coeds from 150 colleges and universities. 
They were urged by the speakers to de¬ 
velop their own views: be self reliant and 
express their creative talents. Among the 
speakers was Mrs. Carol Van Aken, a 
1965 graduate of M.I.T. and former presi¬ 
dent of the Association of Women Stu¬ 
dents. 

M.I.T. now has a Navy: in a 50 ft. 
boat, the R.R. Shrock, that went into 
service recently as the first Oceano¬ 
graphic vessel of the Institute. The Shrock 
was built by the U.S. Navy 10 years ago 
and loaned to M.I.T. Department of Ge¬ 
ology and Geophysics. It was outfitted in 
the boatyard at Chelsea for research, 
chiefly within the area of Massachusetts 
Bay. It is named for Dr. Robert R. 
Shrock, who had been a member of the 
M.I.T. Faculty since 1937, as head of the 
Department for 16 years and played a 
key role in developing oceanographic ac¬ 
tivity at M.I.T. 

Our birthday greetings go to Fred R. 
Crosby, VI, for his 85th January 16 at 
Muncie, Ind.—John J. A. Nolan, Secre¬ 
tary, 13 Linden Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass.; Augustus H. Eustis, Treasurer, 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


’04 

We are sorry to have to report some 
very sad news this month. Our Class Sec¬ 
retary, Carle R. Hayward, passed away 
on December 26, 1965, after a long ill¬ 
ness. Carle was always a loyal member 
of our class and was a very efficient sec¬ 
retary and considered the position as one 
of great honor. He will be mourned by 
every one of his classmates. We extend 
our heartfelt sympathies to his wife, 
Mary, and son Murray. I am sure you 
will all be interested in a resume of some 
of his activities since his graduation in 
1904. The following is from the Boston 
Herald. 

“Services for Carle R. Hayward, 85, of 
1070 Beacon Street, Boston, professor 


emeritus of process metallurgy at M.I.T., 
will be held in the Gordon Chapel of Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston Street A 
resident of Quincy throughout most of 
his career. Professor Hayward served for 
30 years as president of the Quincy 
YMCA, and for six years as chairman of 
the organization’s state executive com¬ 
mittee. As a young man he also served on 
the Quincy City Council. At M.I.T. Pro¬ 
fessor Hayward conducted extensive re¬ 
search on the processing of copper, nick¬ 
el, lead and zinc and assisted in the 
development of the commercial process 
for producing oxygen-free copper. He 
was the author of a number of technical 
papers and books. The descendant of 
Mayflower passengers, Professor Hay¬ 
ward was born in Yankton, S.D., and 
lived in Tennessee, Virginia, and New 
York before his family moved to Quincy. 
He graduated from Quincy High School 
in 1900 and from M.I.T. in 1904. After 
serving as an instructor in science at 
Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax, Vt., he 
returned to M.I.T. in 1906 as an instruc¬ 
tor in mining engineering and metallurgy. 
He was promoted to assistant professor in 
1912, associate professor in 1921 and to 
professor of process metallurgy in 1938. 
He was a former president of the M.I.T. 
Faculty and served as president and then 
secretary of the class of 1904. He was a 
member of the British Institute of Metals, 
and a former chairman of the Boston Sec¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. He also was 
a member of the Quincy Lodge of Ma¬ 
sons, the Mayflower Descendants Society 
and Bethany Congregational Church in 
Quincy.” 

Other deaths are Alfred L. Coupe of 
St. Petersburg Beach, Florida on July 11, 
1965, and Frederick L. W. Richardson of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., on June 19, 1965. 
No details are available. 

We have received a note from Paul P. 
Austin, T6, enclosing a clipping from the 
San Franciso Chronicle reporting the 
death of George E. Atkins in Berkeley on 
December 14, 1965. Mr. Austin says he 
has had contact with him over the years 
and in the latter part of his life he had a 
consulting engineering office specializing 
in heating and ventilating for architects, 
but had been retired for the past five 
years. 

We certainly would like to hear some 
cheerful news from our classmates for the 
next issue of the notes.—Eugene H. Rus¬ 
sell, Jr., 82 Stevens Road, Needham, 
Mass. 


’05 

Christmas cards brought Ruth and me 
a lot of good wishes and hopes for a 
happy and healthy New Year. Some of 
them contained no personal news for pub¬ 
lication but allow the assumption that 
they are at least able to hold a pen and 
sign their names. Thanks to Charlie 
Mayer, the Myron Helpems, Gil Joslin, 
the Mildred Tompsons, the Court Bab¬ 
cocks, Edward C. Smith, the Len Cronk- 
hites, the Harry Kendalls, Bert Files, 
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Harry Charlesworth, Henry Buff, Walter 
Eichler, the Bill Balls, the Bob Adams, 
the Warren Wells, George Rhodes and 
Sam Seaver. 

From others I gather bits of news. 
From Sid Caine, “I am still out of a wheel 
chair.” . . . From Bill and Alice Spald¬ 
ing a picture of Alice cutting their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary cake (August 26, 
1965) with a statement: “We are all well 
and merry here, and we hope you are too. 
We’re still boasting about the Golden 
Wedding,—as per enclosed photo—which 
indicates we are still able to sit up and 
eat (to say nothing of the empty wine 
glasses). In fact, we feel better and 
younger than at any time in the past five 
years.” . . . From John Damon, “I was 
able to spend the whole year at home 
with a lively family. This is so much bet¬ 
ter than any hospital.” John is bravely 
enduring the ill results of his three years 
in the Korean War. 

From Wallace Taylor, “I could not get 
away for the Reunion for I was moving. 
My home is being torn down for a Super 
Expressway. I don’t like it but have to 
lump it.” 

From the Roy Allens, “We were sorry 
to miss our reunion. In the spring we 
planned to attend, but when the time 
came the flesh weakened and we stayed 
home. Maybe we can attend our 65th. 
No news with us, both well and happy. 
Have not been out of the state since April, 
but plan to go to the Coast for over the 
holidays.” . . . From Fred and Dorothy 
Poole: “Congratulations for your good 
reporting of our 60th reunion in the Tech 
Review. I wish we could have been there. 
We seem to be bolding our own tolerably 
well and hope you two are also.” 

It is the lot of secretaries to receive 
from classmates (and their wives) letters 
telling of sadness, principally in regard to 
sickness in the family. I try to express 
the sympathy of the class. I learn that 
Herman Eisele’s wife has been bedridden 
continuously for two years, requiring 24 
hour nursing service. Herman apparently 
goes to his office every day, returning at 
4 p.m. to take his “shift” Would that 
someone, who knew him particularly well 
while at M.I.T. would write him a few 
words of good fellowship. His address is 
2657 Noble Rd., Cleveland Hts., Ohio 
44121. . . . Herb Bailey sends me again 
his very interesting family Christmas let¬ 
ter. I quote a section which tells a bit of 
his personal life during the past year: 
“During the past year I have been so 
graciously blessed by Him whose birthday 
we are celebrating that this letter is more 
thanksgiving than greeting. Health and 
happiness have been the lot of all the 
family except me and I am now almost 
as good as new after some time in the 
hospital. The surgeon did an excellent job 
and seemed quite proud of the seven inch 
tattoo he left on my abdomen. Nurses 
were all delightful and the beautiful flow¬ 
ers, cards and visits I received made me 
appreciate more than ever my host of 
friends. As no one ran against me last 
Spring I am still on the County School 
Board, but resigned from the Civil Service 
Commission after 20 years in that job. 
The annual auto driving test, taken just 
before going to the hospital, almost de¬ 


prived me of the use of a car but I passed 
by one point. I should worry, there are 
still four folks here to drive me around. 
My ceramic shop is rehabilitated so I can 
make pots again.” There follows quite a 
history of children and grandchildren. It 
makes me envious, all these grandchildren 
in college when the best I can do is one 
grandson, a Sophomore at Rollins College 
in Florida. However, there are six more 
coming along and I may have grandchil¬ 
dren in college when some of my class¬ 
mates have great grandchildren there. 

Speaking of a wonderful family, I wish 
I could write here a family tree of the 
Prince Crowells. Ethel writes, “Prince 
and I feel we are a little more active than 
our age would suggest. His love is still 
his boats and mine my birds and garden¬ 
ing. He won one important three-day 
regatta and is purring over a handsome 
trophy. His grandson, Prince Sears Crow¬ 
ell III, beat him by 16 seconds near the 
end of the 20-mile race. He passed him 
in the Hole itself—Prince’s own special 
spot for 70 years! 

“I expect my sister, Loren and Persis, 
Carleton and Olive for Thanksgiving and 
hope to spend Christmas with Persis and 
Olive. Then we go to the same apartment 
in Florida that we have enjoyed for two 
years. We feel we are among the most for¬ 
tunate people.” Then follows a whole 
page of the accomplishments and status 
of children and grandchildren. When I 
get it worked out (a la the King Family 
on the T.V.) Pll give you some statistics. 

Errett M. Graham, I, evidently allud¬ 
ing to my writeup of his island-hopping 
surveying experience of last summer 
writes, “Don’t know anything about that 
superman stuff, I still get in an occasional 
10 mile canoe ride to the County Seat at 
Friday Harbor and ride a bicycle to the 
local Post Office.” Now where did I get 
that Superman idea? ... I have been 
reading a very interesting brochure on the 
6th Alumni Officers Conference (which I 
was unable to attend) held on Campus in 


Deceased 

Cadwallader L. Washburn, *93, Decem¬ 
ber 21* 

Miss Harriet Faxon, ’99, November 10* 
Philip S. Baker, ’01, December 24 
C. Thayer Lincoln, ’01, November 26* 
William V. McMenimen, ’03, December 
26 

Ernest J. Cronenbold, ’03, December 2 
Carle R. Hayward, ’04, December 26* 
Edgar B. Cooper, ’05, November 1* 
Clayton M. Simmers, ’05, December 24 
Robert L. Young, ’05, December 25 
Miss Frances P. Webster, ’06, September 
9* 

John P. Wetherill, ’07 
Kenneth C. Boush, '08, August, 1964 
Frank J. Robinson, ’08, December 31 * 
Robert M. Keeney, ’09, November 18* 
John Avery, ’10, October 30* 

Gordon G. Holbrook, ’10, December 6* 
Ralph L. Pope, ’10, January 1. 

Charles E. Dodge, ’12, November 1* 
Edwin C. Holbrook, ’12, September* 
Carl Lindemann, ’12, April 19* 

Frank J. Jerome, ’14, November 23* 
Frank S. Somerby, '14, December 13* 


September 1965. One thing which inter¬ 
ested me particularly, “We are not 
plagued with dropouts because of low 
grades—last year the attrition at the 
end of the first year was less than 5% 
from all causes.” What a change! Accord¬ 
ing to Alumni Association records 600 
freshmen entered in September 1901— 
244 graduated in June 1905, a loss of 
about 60%. One man still carried on our 
list told me a few years ago, “I went up 
Rogers steps, registered, looked over the 
bunch of papers they gave me, looked at 
them hard, then went down the winding 
stairs and out onto Newbury Street. I 
never went back, yet Tm listed on the 
Register of Former Students.” Another 
comment. Under the heading Extra-Cur¬ 
ricular Activities, “In intercollegiate 
sports there are 19 squads in both fresh¬ 
men and varsity. Almost 1000 men were 
in the program last year and they engaged 
in 494 contests, etc.” This, of course, in¬ 
volves a large financial budget and re¬ 
minds me of our athletic activities in the 
old freight shed on Exeter Street. There 
must have been some kind of a budget 
for I remember that one night while 
practising basket ball, Dez Schonthal 
fell on our only (and patched) ball and 
busted it badly. Next morning I walked 
down to the office of Major Briggs, chief 
of athletic finances, at what is now #10 
High Street, and asked for, and got, cash 
to buy another basket ball. But, “them 
were the good old days.” 

I have two more bits of sad news to 
report Edgar Bailey Cooper, H, died in 
Grosse Point, Mich., on November 1, 
1965. No other data on this. . . . Rob¬ 
ert L. Young, V, died at the Hale Hospi¬ 
tal, Haverhill, Mass., on December 26, 
1965. This was not entirely unexpected 
as Bob’s son took him to our 60th Re¬ 
union last June. It apparently was a dif¬ 
ficult thing for Bob to do as he had been 
having much difficulty with emphysema 
for some time. When he bid me goodbye, 
after the cocktail hour at McCormack 


David M. Terwilliger, '14, December 
16* 

Andrew J. Stivers, '15, December 3 
Harold F. Eastman, ’17, December 12 
Maurice N. Landis, '18, December 10 
Richard Lee, ’21, August 29* 

Winfield S. Libby, *21, December 28 
James W. McNaul, ’21, December 26, 
1964* 

Norman F. Patton, ’21, December 26* 
Ernest Pauli, ’21, October 26* 

Irving G. Smith, ’21, October 31 
Robert H. Lawson, ’24, December 17 
Malcolm G. Davis, ’25, September 30* 
Lawrence S. Randall, ’26, September 21 
A. Lewis MacClain, ’27, August 6* 
Samuel J. Shure, ’28, December 23, 
1964* 

Lewis Fussell, Jr., ’32, October 4* 

Ivan S. Cliff, '33, November 10 
Clyde A. Dively, ’33, November 19 
Edward E. Foster, ’33 November 27* 
Victor N. Jaffe, ’33, December 5 
Herbert E. Korb, ’33, December 5 
Henry W. Hope, ’35, June 28, 1964 
John F. Matthews, ’48, November 23 
Frank H. Bolton, ’51 , October 3 1 
♦Further information in Class News. 
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Participation in ’66 Alumni Fond vs. ’65 Participation on Same Date 



* 

1/31/65 


1/31/66 



No. 

No. 


No. 


Class 

Active 

Contribs 

% 

Contribs 

% 

■99 

29 

11 

38 

10 

34 

’00 

26 

8 

31 

8 

31 

01 

47 

11 

23 

15 

32 

’02 

54 

18 

33 

16 

30 

’03 

57 

20 

35 

16 

28 

’04 

70 

26 

37 

25 

36 

’05 

86 

40 

47 

36 

42 

’06 

109 

37 

34 

39 

36 

’07 

92 

28 

30 

29 

32 

’08 

111 

45 

41 

42 

38 


Hall, he knew this was his last reunion.— 
Fred W. Goldthwait, Secretary, Box 32, 
Center Sandwich, N.H.; Gilbert S. Tower, 
Assistant Secretary, 35 North Main St., 
Cohasset, Mass. 


’06 

Like the notes from other class secre¬ 
taries, mine for this month will be mostly 
excerpts from the numerous and very 
helpful messages and letters with and on 
our Christmas cards, for all of which 
many, many thanks from Marion and 
Ned. Incidentally, some of them carried 
the zip number as well as the address, 
and one letter demonstrated the help that 
zip numbers can give the P.O. in getting 
mail to the addressee. A card from the 
West Coast addressed to us had the street 
and number all right but then only our 
zip number—02181—no Wellesley Hills 
or Mass. It came through to us in seven 
days or less, only two days more than 
normal and that in mid-December! Hur¬ 
rah for the P.O. Dept, and zip numbers. 
Be sure to have yours on your address 
stickers and/or included in the return ad¬ 
dress on your envelope. 

Art Sherman from his retirement home 
in the Westchester in Washington, D.C., 
sent me a three-page report in longhand, 
commenting “I didn’t graduate with a 
Phi Beta in handwriting”—but I could 
read every word without difficulty. He 
had tried, with little success he says, to 
attend our five-year get-togethers. His 
wife Beatrice died in ’56 after a long ill¬ 
ness and in ’59 he married Mrs. Lillian 
Williams, who died in ’61. Then Art had a 
severe illness himself. “I’ll do my best to 
show up next June. No promises, how¬ 
ever.” Art’s first job after graduating was 
with the Board of Water Supply of New 
York City as assistant engineer in White 
Plains. He had seen in the ’05 notes in 
the Review something about the activities 
of Bert Olmsted. It seems he was one of a 
group of boys who came together in 
White Plains and “somehow hit it off 
pretty well in the local social activities, 
including girls.” I’ll let Art go on from 
there, to quote: “There were as I now re¬ 
call, six of us—Bert M.I.T. '05; Howard 
Barnes and me ’06; Ned Sprague and 
Frank Jones, Harvard ’04 (I think) and 
Harry Goodwin, Columbia ’06.1 wrote to 


Bert, now of Gilmanton, N.H., and then 
checked on the others, finding to my 
astonishment, that they are still around. 
Presently they are, quite logically, pretty 
well scattered. Frank is in White Plains: 
Ned in Westwood, Mass.; Howard in 
Plymouth (in the house where he was 
born); Harry in Largo, Fla.; and I’m still 
here in D.C. It was a great pleasure to 
reestablish contact and hear about the 
past.” Thanks Art, and why don’t we all 
start a similar roundup? 

Dwight McCain who recently sold his 
300 acre Hill Crest Orchards near Fred¬ 
erick, Md., had a severe heart attack last 
July then spent seven weeks in the hospi¬ 
tal and as late as Christmas was restricted 
mostly to lying around the house and to 
taking short walks on good days to the 
kennels. Dwight had raised beagles or 
some breed of hunting dog, and said he 
had a couple in the house and they were 
a lot of company. In 1915 Dwight mar¬ 
ried Alice White Dean and they cele¬ 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary on 
December 19 th—so belated congratula¬ 
tions to the McCains. It always stirs old 
memories to hear from the ’06 widows— 
Agnes Coes; Vera Philbrick; Nellie Cady; 
Sadie Sherman and Frances Fuller, who 
wrote, “At long last I have sorted Floid’s 
pictures and enclose the slides of the ’56 
class dinner and reunion. He did movies 
of the '51 reunion but must have turned 
them over to Jim Kidder because they 
were not among the ones I have. I hope 
that . . . 1906 will have a fine reunion 
next June.” In a note of thanks to 
Frances I said it was thoughtful of her to 
send me the slides and that we will all 
enjoy them in June. Also that we hoped 
she could be with us then. 

Betty and Stew Coey are now official 
residents of Vermont and have their car 
and drivers licenses there. Stew says he 
also has his life-time fishing license. . . . 
Florence and Allyn Taylor are planning 
on returning next June for reunion and 
“hope to see all our old classmates then.” 
. . . Same goes for Mary and Harry 
Fletcher. . . . Jim Wick wanted to be 
sure the card from him and Clare arrived 
on time. It came from Youngstown in 24 
hours—airmail special delivery. Jim was 
pleased that Howard W. Johnson had 
been picked for the next M.I.T. president 
—glad they didn’t go outside. . . . George 
Guernsey has joined our Travellers Club. 
He shook the dust of Wellesley off his 
feet a year or more ago when he moved to 


be with daughter Mary in Wilmington, 
Del. But he spent the winter months in 
Orlando and tells me he—to quote—had 
a fine time visiting Helen and family in 
Burton, Wash., also Betty and family in 
San Jose, Calif., three weeks each. . . . 
Then Roy Allen '05 in Phoenix and took 
trips to Roosevelt and Hoover Dams. 
“Mary and I flew over to London for five 
days sightseeing. Saw the usual, plus trip 
on the Thames to Windsor Castle. Then 
we joined Carl in Madrid. Saw bull fight 
and took seven-day tour to South Spain. 
Saw many beautiful Cathedrals, Mosques, 
etc., dating back to early centuries. Saw 
Gibraltar and coast of Africa. Then I 
got a bug and we had to give up balance 
of trip to southern Europe. After spend¬ 
ing a month in three hospitals am im¬ 
proving rapidly and expect to take up 
normal activities soon.” 

As many of you know, Guy Ruggles is 
another Traveller but he didn’t get far 
from home this past year, to quote: “I 
spent the summer in Phoenix. In July my 
doctor told me to ‘slow down’ or ‘up’— 
whichever way you want to look at it. I 
had it coming to me. Since then the Doc 
has said nothing more and I know I have 
improved. Just finished my winter vaca¬ 
tion—five days in Tucson with a few in 
Mexico. I will spend the winter in Phoe¬ 
nix. Already have a number of dates 
for the holidays.” . . . Margaret and 
Jack Norton don’t go very far afield these 
days either. He says, “We live a quiet life 
in this town of retired people. I had a 
siege in the hospital last spring along 
with a couple of surgical operations and 
am still recovering only slowly. North 
Carolina mountains were more beautiful 
than ever this autumn—reminded me of 
New England. We travel very little these 
days and I don’t see much chance of get¬ 
ting to our 60th reunion. I don’t believe I 
could take it.” . . . Bertha and Sherm 
Chase are both improving slowly, still 
have some “creaks” left but feel very for¬ 
tunate to be getting around on their own 
steam. . . . Andrea and Bill Abbott are 
“at home” in Wilton, N.H., and at West 
Falmouth on the Cape. They ask, “Don’t 
pass us by if you hit the ski slopes, or the 
beaches.” . . . Henry Mears allowed he 
hasn’t done much moving around the past 
year but added, “I am always looking for 
a good traveling companion. I don’t want 
to take root. Maybe Henry and George 
Guernsey might team up for a summer— 
or winter—in Alaska.” . . . Andy Kerr 
wrote that he will be 88 in September hut 
he plans to come up from Barnstable for 
our June reunion and also to attend a 
meeting of the Mass. Fruit Growers As¬ 
sociation, on which he served as a director 
for 10 years. He thinks Emily Wick 
should be made an honorary member of 
’06. . . . Howard Barnes said he’d been 
told that next June is our 60th but he 
fears that his two canes would not pro¬ 
vide adequate or safe support in that 
event. ... In the Boston Herald of De¬ 
cember 20 Bob Rose’s wife Anne had a 
“letter to the Editor” saying, “Tell Dahl 
we would buy the Herald for his cartoons 
if all the other pages were blank.” I 
wouldn’t go that far but we do enjoy his 
daily cartoon too, for they are timely, well 
done, and usually hilariously funny. I’ve 
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clipped them for years and have hun¬ 
dreds. 

On January 9 Jim Kidder’s sister Mary 
telephoned to let us know that Jim had 
been taken by ambulance to the Fairlawn 
Nursing Home in Lexington and had 
seemed to accept the change without 
question or fuss. Mary will continue to 
stay at 7 Brook St. with the housekeeper 
they have had for some years. . . . Frank 
Benham enclosed a note replying to my 
inquiry, “Yes, I saw Jim shortly before 

I came south. I found him very poorly. 
A strong heart keeps him alive the Doc 
says.” Frank planned to find Geo. Guern¬ 
sey in Orlando where he said he goes for 
car service. 

Of the many '06 cards we sent, only 
three came back—“moved and left no 
address”—for two of them, and “de¬ 
ceased” for the other, which went to 
Beacon St in Brookline. By a phone call 
to the Brookline Town Clerk’s office I ob¬ 
tained the date. Miss Frances Phillips 
Webster, V-VII, died September 9, 1965, 
probably at the Vuley Nursing Home 
where she had lived for several years. 
She was 85. Miss Webster came to us 
only freshman year, with an A.B., but 
what college we don’t know. The file card 
contains only addresses, Beacon St. Have 
you returned the reunion questionnaire 
to Edward B. Rowe, Secretary-Treasurer, 

II Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
02181. 

’07 

Jim Barker, I, was in London in De¬ 
cember and noticed an item about C. D. 
Howe in the London Times which he 
thoughtfully cut out and mailed to me. I 
quote from the article which was headed, 
“Canadian Air Force Farewell to North 
Star Planes: The North Star has had both 
a military and civilian role as an air 
transport since 1947. In a sense, the air¬ 
craft was the ‘child’ of the late C. D. 
Howe, one of Canada’s great wartime 
Cabinet Ministers, who said that it was 
the one aircraft that was most likely to 
succeed in Commercial Aviation in this 
country during the Post War years. The 
26 North Stars, purchased between 1947 
and 1950, have been to practically every 
corner of the earth—a familiar visitor to 
the North Pole, the Middle East, and to 
Europe—indeed, to every theater where 
Canadian troops have served. It has been 
a dependable work horse for the R.C.A.F. 
and has not had one fatal accident.” Jim 
writes, “This is my fifth trip to Scotland 
in 1965. I am a member of a group of 
Britishers who enjoy grouse and pheasant 
hunting in the Highlands, which accounts 
for all my traveling.” 

Your Secretary had an invitation from 
Tom West, ’22, to a dinner at the Wor¬ 
cester Club on December 15. The occa¬ 
sion was to initiate the newly formed 
Worcester Area Special Gifts Committee 
for the M.I.T. Alumni Fund. I have 
served on this Fund Committee for sev¬ 
eral years and found the assignments 
most interesting. 

To mo6t of us the letter from Jim Kil¬ 
lian, Jr., telling of the election of Dean 


Howard W. Johnson as the 12th President 
of the Institute to succeed President 
Stratton came as quite a surprise. No 
doubt there will be a special Convoca¬ 
tion to honor his induction into office, and 
I hope many of our ’07 members may at¬ 
tend. It will be a gala occasion_Neither 

your Secretary nor the Alumni Register 
has been able to obtain any information 
about John P. Wetherill who has been 
carried on our ’07 roll as a “non active” 
member. The Register has sent me a no¬ 
tice stating that they “assume he is de¬ 
ceased.” 

The Office of Public Relations, M.I.T., 
released the following on December 28, 
1965: “A gift of $2,000,000 by Frank S. 
MacGregor of the Class of 1907 toward 
the cost of an undergraduate men’s dormi¬ 
tory at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was announced today by Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., Chairman of the 
Corporation. Mr. MacGregor has con¬ 
sented to the naming of the dormitory in 
his honor at M.I.T.’s request. The grant 
will enable M.I.T. to make definite plans 
for the construction of the new dormi¬ 
tory, to cost more than $4,000,000 and to 
house 300 students, facing Memorial 
Drive on the West Campus. 

“Several new dormitories will be de¬ 
signed so that they can be operated on 
the housemaster-tutor system, which we 
have found most beneficial in fostering 
student-faculty relationships since its 
introduction at M.I.T. seven years ago. 
The dormitories, first for men to be con¬ 
structed at M.I.T. in about 20 years, will 
be located west of Burton House and 
Baker House, the two largest dormitories 
for men now at M.I.T. In one direction 
they will face the Charles River and in 
the other, Briggs Field, used for baseball, 
soccer, lacrosse, rugby and other sports. 
They will also be near the new Student 
Center, Kresge Auditorium and a new 
boathouse being constructed by M.I.T. 
According to present plans they will con¬ 
sist of low-lying structures, each with a 
tower and an inner court.” 

I have had some members of '07 write 
to me that M.I.T. never did anything for 
them, which is the reason they never 
contribute to the Alumni Fund or to the 
Class “Kitty.” Evidently Frank Mac¬ 
Gregor got a great deal out of his M.I.T. 
training and, in grateful appreciation, is 
making it possible for future generations 
to have excellent housing conditions 
while studying at the best technical school 
in the world.—Philip B. Walker, Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer, 18 Summit St, Whit- 
insville. Mass.; Gardner S. Gould, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 409 Highland St., Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


’08 

Harold Osborne and his wife were in 
Tokyo last October. He attended meet¬ 
ings of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission of which he is a past presi¬ 
dent and an Honorary Member of its 
Council, the governing body. While in 
Tokyo he was invited to a luncheon by 
Japanese friends and then presented with 


a diploma announcing that he had been 
elected an Honorary Member of the In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Communication En¬ 
gineers of Japan. There are only three 
other foreigners who have received this 
honor. In November at the annual dinner 
of the Montclair Chamber of Commerce 
he was presented with their Community 
Service Award in recognition of his vari¬ 
ous activities for the community over a 
long period of years. 

We are sorry to report the deaths of 
Walter G. Pfell of Passaic, N J. in August, 
1963, Albert L. Messer of Wakefield, 
Mass., in December, 1964, Kenneth C. 
Bonsh of Newport News, Va., in August 
1962, Frank J. Robinson of Boston, 
Mass., in December 1965. Paul Norton 
tells me that Frank had been ill for sev¬ 
eral months following a shock. George S. 
Coleman of Manchester, N. H., died in 
December 1965. George was civil engi¬ 
neer for the Boston Public Works De¬ 
partment for many years.—H. L. Carter, 
14 Roslyn Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; Joseph 
W. Wattles, Treasurer, 26 Bullard Rd., 
Weston 93, Mass. 


’09 

In earlier notes we have already re¬ 
ported that John Davis, our Class Treas¬ 
urer, was a member of the Cambridge 
Water Board. In the seven years he has 
been a member of the Water Board he 
has held the office of clerk and during the 
past three years he has been its president 
In the December 16 issue of the Cam¬ 
bridge Chronicle there appeared a two- 
column article with a headline “Water 
Board Head Stars in a New Role” to¬ 
gether with John’s picture. It begins: 
“John F. Davis, president of the Cam¬ 
bridge water board, was revealed in a new 
role at the annual water board dinner for 
the city government at the Hotel Conti¬ 
nental, Monday night. A graduate of 
Rindge and M.I.T., he was already known 
as an authority on paper mill operation 
and as an artist (he paints in the tradi¬ 
tional and NOT the modern style). The 
new role in which he appeared Monday 
night was that of historian. A new book¬ 
let, The Life Story of Cambridge Water,’ 
written by Mr. Davis, was distributed to 
those attending the dinner. Mr. Davis 
said the man who thrust him—willy nilly 
—into the historian’s chair was another 
Rindge graduate (a former Rindge teach¬ 
er, too), City Manager John J. Curry.” 
The 15-page booklet entitled “The Life 
Story of Cambridge Water” begins by 
stating that pure water was never a prob¬ 
lem to the earliest settlers of Cambridge, 
for there were plentiful springs, streams, 
and ponds available. The development of 
the Cambridge water system from these 
early beginnings is traced to the present 
comprehensive system whose scope may 
be inferred from the following: “When 
you turn on a faucet in your home to get a 
drink of water, this water may have 
originated in several places: Hobbs Res¬ 
ervoir, Stony Brook, Quabbin or nearer 
home from rainfall at Payson Park or 
Fresh Pond. Wherever it originated, it is 
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one of the world’s purest and most potable 
drinks.” Thanks to John’s leadership 
there has been no water shortage in Cam¬ 
bridge during the recent prolonged 
drought. 

In the February notes we told of the 
death of Dr. Thomas G. Chapman, Dean 
Emeritus of the Arizona University 
School of Mines. In addition to his wife 
and son he is survived by a brother Dun¬ 
can and a sister Miss Dora, who live in 
Lincoln, Mass. Duncan has written to the 
Secretary as follows: “I would like to get 
a copy of Technology Review for Febru¬ 
ary. I am familiar with the highlights of 
Thomas’ career, if I can be of any assist¬ 
ance to you. I, like my brother, was out of 
touch with M.I.T. I know he was in touch 
with Professor Locke until his death. I 
also used to see Professor Locke often 
and I know he was informed of my broth¬ 
er’s work.” A copy of the February 
Review has been sent. Most of us re¬ 
member Professor Locke of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mining Engineering, a former 
President of the Alumni Association. 

We were most sorry to receive a notice 
from the Alumni Office of the death of 
Robert (Bob) M. Keeney, III, at the age 
of 78. Bob prepared for the Institute at 
the Hartford, Conn., High School. While 
a student at M.I.T. he was very active in 
Class and Institute affairs, being a mem¬ 
ber of the Mining Engineering Society, 
the Round Table, associate editor of 
Technique, a member of the class relay 
team in both his freshman and sopho¬ 
more years, captain of the sophomore 
team, and assistant manager of the var¬ 
sity track team. He has had a distin¬ 
guished career as is indicated in the 
following tribute by our Class President, 
Maurice R. Scharff, who knew Bob quite 
intimately. “Every member of the Class 
will be saddened, as I was, by the news 
that our classmate, Robert M. Keeney, 
died at his home in Farmington, Conn., 
on November 18, 1965. All of us will 
remember Bob’s personal charm as a 
friend and associate during our under¬ 
graduate days. But only a few of us kept 
close enough contact with him, after his 
graduation at the Colorado School of 
Mines in 1910, to know of his brilliant 
professional careers, first as metallurgical 
engineer, consulting metallurgist for the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and many large 
corporations and Director of Metallurgi¬ 
cal Research for the Colorado School of 
Mines; and later, as industrial manager 
and rate engineer of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, from which 
he retired in 1952. Bob is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Catharine Cranmer Keeney, 
a brother, a sister, and his son, Dr. 
Barnaby C. Keeney, President of Brown 
University, to all of whom all of the mem¬ 
bers of the Class will wish to express their 
sincere sympathy.” We have written to 
Mrs. Keeney expressing the sympathy of 
the Class as well as our own. 

In 1951 we reported the death of 
Harold I. Eaton who, as will be recalled, 
was fullback on our Class team in both 
our freshman and sophomore years, and 
was captain of the freshman team. He was 
a prominent civil engineer in the Atlantic 
City region and built several large bridges 
and buildings there. His widow, Frances, 


retained interest in the Class and made 
a substantial contribution to the Class 
Fund in memory of her husband. We have 
just received a notice from her son, Harold 
I. Eaton, Jr., telling of her death suddenly 
on September 29, 1964. Your Secretary 
and Muriel were well acquainted with her 
and had visited at her home in Margate, 
N.J. We have written to her son express¬ 
ing the sympathy of the Class and our 
own.—Chester L. Dawes, Secretary, 
Pierce Hall, Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.; George E. Wallis, Assistant 
Secretary, Wenham, Mass. 


10 

John Avery of Andover, Mass., died 
October 30, 1965. He was bom in New¬ 
ton. He had been a resident of Andover 
for 42 years. He was a graduate of M.I.T. 
class of 1910. Before his retirement, he 
was an estimator for the L. C. Cyr Con¬ 
struction Company. He attended South 
Congregational Church, Andover. He 
leaves a son, John Avery, Jr., town engi¬ 
neer of Andover and three grandchildren, 
David, Paul and Ann Avery, all of 
Andover. . . . Ralph L. Pope of Brook¬ 
line, Mass., passed away on January 1, 
1966. 

Gordon G. Holbrook, Maplewood, 
N.J., died on December 6, 1965. From 
1910 to 1912 he was an Instructor at 
M.I.T. on yacht design. From 1912 to 
1921 he was with the Bath Iron Works, 
Bath, Maine, and the Fore River Ship¬ 
building Company, Quincy, Mass. From 
1921 to 1946 he was with the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
Kearny, N.Y., where he held a variety of 
supervisory positions until he became 
works manager for several years. From 
1946 to 1959 he was an Adjunct Professor 
in fields of labor relations and manage¬ 
ment practices at Newark College of 
Engineering. His survivors include his 
wife Marjorie E., a daughter Elizabeth H. 
Gabriel, of Radnor, Pa., a son Gordon E., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and seven grand¬ 
children. 

Walter T. Spalding of Hawaii writes as 
follows: “My wife and I returned from 
our strenuous mainland travels on the 
same day as your very welcome letter ar¬ 
rived, with the excellent reunion picture 
by Russ Hastings. We thank you for it 
and for the identity chart too. We think 
your memory is excellent, and so was 
Jack Babcock’s report We enjoyed every 
minute of the two-day reunion and are 
very grateful to all of you who made all 
the preparations for it. Altogether it was 
a happy and inspiring time, despite the 
overtones of sadness due to good friends 
among those missing. That has to be a 
part of life so each of us must make good 
use of the days which remain. We stayed 
in Boston, at the fine new Sheraton 
Boston, for two weeks while Romalda 
taught her method of teaching beginning 
reading, spelling and writing to a class of 
teachers, and then flew to Toronto for a 
similar class there. We took a fortnight 
then at a lake resort up North with our 
grandson from Cleveland, and then visited 


there before a conference in New York. 
We had classes of teachers in Peter¬ 
borough, N.H., where we enjoyed some 
time with Mrs. Dudley Clapp and the Carl 
Slttingers. Then came another two week 
class in White Plains, N.Y., short family 
visits in Bryn Mawr and again in Cleve¬ 
land and a class of 200 teachers at Supe¬ 
rior, Wis. In fact, the second of two 
similar classes are still in progress at local 
schools, and we are toying with the idea 
of going to the big island for a real vaca¬ 
tion at Kilauea Military Camp. If it were 
not for the telephone our home would 
make a perfect vacation and rest.” 

Carl H. Lovejoy of Boynton Beach, 
Fla., writes “My belated thanks to you for 
the 1910 class picture of the 1965 re¬ 
union. Sorry I could not be there. My 
wife was in the hospital at that time. Is 
O.K. now. I did enjoy being with you in 
1964. Will make every effort to be there 
in 1970—God Willing.” 

Achillies Hadji-Savva, of Athens, 
Greece, writes, “I was so glad to have 
your news by your letter of September 
15th. I enjoyed very much Mr. Babcock’s 
report on our 55th Class Reunion, also 
the class photograph with the identifica¬ 
tion chart. I am sorry I have no valuable 
information to give you for the Review 
Class Notes but I seize the opportunity 
to wish you, with my wife, a Merry 
Christmas and a very happy New Year.” 
. . . On April 1, 1965, Cecil King 
Blanchard was a recipient of the New 
Jersey Health Officers Association Frank 
J. Osborne Memorial Award for Meri¬ 
torious Achievement in Public Health at 
Princeton, N.J. He is a graduate of Am¬ 
herst College, Class of 1908. He took 
postgraduate work in the field of public 
health at M.I.T. and immediately there¬ 
after became health officer (or “Agent of 
the Board of Health,” as they termed it 
then) of Wellesley, Mass., a post he held 
for three years. In 1912 he came to the 
New Jersey State Department of Health. 
He worked in the Department for 35 
years, retiring in 1947. He held, succes¬ 
sively, the following posts: Assistant 
Chemist, Assistant Bacteriologist, Assist¬ 
ant Epidemiologist, Supervisor of District 
Health Offices and Sanitation, Editor, 
Public Health News, Teacher of Public 
Health Administration at Rutgers Summer 
School and Special Winter Courses. 

Hiram Beebe writes: “Thank you very 
much for the picture of the 55 th Reunion 
and let’s hope most of those in the picture 
will make the 60th. Mrs. Beebe and I 
might take the long mileage from Holly¬ 
wood, although did not Spaulding come 
from Hawaii? Mrs. Beebe and I have 
given up our task of seven years seeing 
that plenty of lilies were decorating 
Hollywood Bowl for the Easter Sunrise 
Service but have taken on some other 
jobs such as you will notice from my let¬ 
terhead—interfraternity Alumni Associ¬ 
ation of Southern California which theo¬ 
retically covers over 25,000 college grad¬ 
uates. The first part of August our daugh¬ 
ter from Sioux City with her five children 
spent a week at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
the national assembly grounds of the 
American Baptists. Our son, now plant 
superintendent for the R. S. Bacon Veneer 
Company sent his daughter and drove up 
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for two weekends from Chicago. To a 
small extent I felt at home in the Con¬ 
ferences as the Mathematical Society had 
a three weeks session—college and other 
teachers of mathematics—and I thought 
of M.I.T. and Temperature Entropy 
Berry, our patient professor in 1909.”— 
Herbert S. Cleverdon, Secretary, 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


11 

Part of a letter from L. G. Fftzherbert 
about his trip to Europe last summer 
follows: “We left for Europe from Mon¬ 
treal on August 8 for Glasgow; and after 
traveling around Scotland and northern 
England, we went across to Rotterdam 
and sailed on a five-day trip up the Rhine 
to Basel; then in the Swiss mountains over 
Lake Geneva for a week of beautiful 
scenery and delicious food. We went over 
to Barcelona Spain and flew to Majorca 
where we spent the rest of our time in 
relaxation under fair skies and summer 
temperatures and then arrived home to 
snow. However, although it’s great to be 
away, it’s grand to be home.” ... A 
letter that came in December from David 
P. Allen, saying that he was back from 
the hospital, contained the following: 
“The last two strokes have pretty much 
finished the job of paralyzing my right 
side that my stroke after the 50th reunion 
started. It is not particularly discomfort¬ 
ing, but just an additional nuisance.” He 
said that otherwise he and his wife were 
in normal good health, and he asked me 
to say hello to any classmates I see, par¬ 
ticularly Gordon Wilkes. . . . Shortly 
after Christmas O. W. Stewart got home 
from the hospital after two serious oper¬ 
ations. He is now steadily improving and 
is looking forward to the best health he 
has had in a long time. 

If you haven’t sent in the reservation 
card for the 55 year reunion that Morris 
Omansky sent you in January, now is the 
time to do it. Morris is working on the 
program, details of which will be sent to 
you later. ... Not enough classmates 
have written to Obie to make these notes 
as lengthy as I would like.—Oberlin S. 
Clark, 50 Leonard Rd., North Weymouth, 
Mass. 02191 


12 

Charles E. Dodge passed away suddenly 
on November 1. Jim Cook and I had a 
very pleasant visit with him last October 
at his furniture plant in Manchester, 
Mass., at which time he seemed in the 
best of health. ... A letter from Mrs. 
Edwin C. Holbrook tells of Eddie’s death 
in September at Miami Beach, Fla., after 
an extended illness. ... A note from 
Carl Lindemann, Jr. tells of his father’s 
death last April. Carl retired in 1944 as 
President of Carl Lindemann Company of 
Jersey City, manufacturers of Vene¬ 
tian blinds and window shades. He served 
in the Navy during World War I and was 


a member of the Board of Education at 
Hackensack, NJ. where he made his 
home. He is survived by his wife Dorothy 
and six grandchildren. 

A good letter from John C. Freeman, 
316 33rd Street, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
tells of his being at the Institute for 
Alumni Day last June, but he was unable 
to attend the luncheon due to the 55° 
temperature under the tents. A few days 
later he was visiting in Lynn and was 
bitten by a dog while walking on a public 
street. This was serious enough to require 
hospital treatment and delayed their re¬ 
turning south for about two weeks. He 
extends an invitation for any classmate 
in Florida to look him up. . . . E. T. 
Marceau sends a clipping from the St. 
Petersburg Times regarding his son-in- 
law William Mulvihill who is the author 
of Sands Kalahari. The book has been 
very successful and is now being made 
into a movie with Liz Taylor and Richard 
Burton in the lead. The Mulvihills make 
their home in Glen Cove, Long Island but 
spend their winters in Florida near the 
Marceaus.—Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., 
Secretary, 31 Chestnut Street, Boston 9, 
Mass.; John Noyes, Assistant Secretary, 
3326 Shorecrest Drive, Dallas 36, Texas. 


14 

The Boston Herald of December 14, 
1965, records the following: “Frank Som- 
erby of N.H. taught in N.Y. 36 years. 
Exeter, N.H.—Frank S. Somerby, 72, of 
Hampton, for 36 years a member of the 
Buckley School, a private boys’ school in 
New York City, died Monday in Exeter 
Hospital. Born in Newburyport, Mass., 
he was graduated from Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology in 1914 and earned 
his M.A. degree at Columbia University. 
He was a former president of the School¬ 
masters’ Association of Independent 
School Teachers of New York, former 
chairman of the Secondary Education 
Board’s committee on elementary schools 
of New York, and for 22 years a member 
of the educational records bureau test se¬ 
lection committee of New York. He was 
a member of the Riverside Church of 
New York, a member of the board of 
managers of the New York City Bible 
Society and a member of the Allied Arts 
Council of Sarasota, Fla. He leaves his 
wife, (Viola Brown), two daughters, Mrs. 
Virginia Wagner, Old Greenwich, Conn., 
and Mrs. Leanne Castle, Albuquerque, 
N.M., a brother, Walter, of Washington, 
D.C., a half-brother, Herbert Moody, and 
a sister, Mrs. Ellen Goodwin, both of 
Lynn, Mass. Funeral services will be 
Thursday at 11 a.m. at the Congregation¬ 
al Church, Exeter.” Frank and Viola 
moved to New Hampshire only recently. 
They attended our 50th Reunion. We 
shall miss him and extend the sympathy 
of the class to the family. 

We have also received notice of the 
death of Frank J. Jerome, Course I, on 
November 23, 1965, at his home, 2733 
N.E. 17th St, Ft Lauderdale, Fla. He 
spent practically his professional life 
with the New York Central Railroad, 


with residences in Chicago, Detroit and 
New York over the extended period. He 
was executive vice-president of the rail¬ 
road when he moved to Florida about 
ten years ago. He married Grace Trader 
and our records indicate that there were 
three children, two girls and a boy. 

We also have a report of the death on 
December 16, 1965, of David M. Terwil- 
llger, Course VI. He spent only his sopho¬ 
more and junior years with our class and 
he was an assistant in Course VI for a 
short time. Our records give no informa¬ 
tion on his professional or personal life. 
Perhaps some of you Course VI Four- 
teeners who knew David can fill us in. 

As you read this early in March and if 
you live in the North you are consider¬ 
ing, no doubt, whether winter has left 
and whether you have seen the last snow 
storm. It may comfort you to know that 
our class president, Ray, and his wife are 
enjoying an extended Mediterranean 
cruise. Why didn’t we all think of that. 
Perhaps some of you did.-—Herman A. 
Aflfel, Secretary, Rome, Maine. Mail; 
RFD 2, Oakland, Maine; Ray P. Dins- 
more, President, 9 Overwood Road, 
Akron 13, Ohio; Charles H. Chatfield, 
Assistant Secretary and Alumni Fund 
Class Agent, 177 Steele Road, West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. 


15 

Our Class sends to Mr. Howard W. 
Johnson our sincere and friendly wishes 
for success and happiness as our new 
President. Next month’s column will give 
you the play-by-play on our annual New 
York City dinner at the Chemists’ Club 
there, now being set up by Bur and Larry. 
The 60 Christmas cards we received from 
Classmates and their families from all 
over our Country warmed our hearts with 
a fine old friendly feeling. Phil Alger’s 
annual poem describes his travels, family, 
summer, civic activities and Rensselaer 
demands—a really busy man. . . . Herb 
Anderson, “I am grateful that my broken 
leg with such a complete break of all 
three major bones above the ankle oc¬ 
curred the week after Reunion instead of 
a week before. I am glad to see from our 
Class notes that so many Classmates 
thanked you and the workers for a job 
well done. Instead of Florida this winter, 
we are leaving in March to visit friends 
in Italy, France and Spain.” Best wishes 
to Herb and Alice to be able to make and 
enjoy their trip. ... A fine message 
from Elizabeth and Doug Baker in East 
Middlebury, Vermont. “I am ashamed I 
have not written long ago, after returning 
from our wonderful reunion, to say what 
a grand time I had and how fully I real¬ 
ized it was so largely due to Azel’s de¬ 
votion to our class supreme and to the 
individuals composing it Maybe the 
transition from the Cadillacs that brought 
me from the Cape to Boston, a means of 
transportation to which I am seldom ex¬ 
posed, to the more usual means, the night 
bus run from Boston to Vermont, brought 
me back too sharply to my every day 
habits which do not include letter writing. 
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Participation in ’66 Alumni Fund vs. ’65 Participation on Same Date 

1/31/65 1/31/66 


Class 

No. 

Active 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

’09 

124 

50 

. 40 

42 

34 

MO 

137 

40 

29 

41 

30 

’ll 

143 

73 

51 

65 

45 

’12 

151 

52 

34 

53 

35 

’13 

180 

74 

41 

75 

42 

’14 

163 

57 

35 

61 

37 

’15 

209 

87 

42 

70 

34 

’16 

224 

77 

34 

81 

36 

’17 

280 

84 

30 

94 

34 

’18 

259 

74 

29 

81 

31 


Elizabeth and I continue to be in good 
health for our age group and remarkably 
busy; she with activities related to mental 
health work, I with odd jobs which no 
one else wants to take on in our small 
town. Vermonters have discovered that re¬ 
tired people, though they may be, for¬ 
eigners’ can still be instruments in a share 
the work program. This brings our best 
wishes and hopes that your 1966 travels 
will bring you to our neighborhood.” 

Frank Boynton: “Congratulations for 
the excellent job all you fellows did to 
make our 50th such a huge success.” . . . 
Earle Brown: “I surely hated to miss our 
50th Reunion, but I was able to go to my 
50th at University of California in No¬ 
vember just before the big UC—Stanford 
game. I am showing good progress from 
my operation and am able to go to the 
office every day and I get a kick out of 
the work.” ... An unusually attractive 
card came from Verta and Jerry Coldwell. 
. . . Jack Dalton’s flattering greeting; 
“To M.I.T. Alumni’s best Class Secre¬ 
tary.” Well, thank you lots. Jack. . . . 
Fran and Henry Daley warn us to keep 
smiling until we see Henry at the New 
York dinner. . . . Ray DeLano: “Every 
time I think about that reunion and the 
wonderful time we had I marvel at the 
hard work that must have been put into 
it to have made it such a great success 
and for which you personally deserve so 
much credit.” . . . Helen and Otto Hil¬ 
bert plan to spend six to eight winter 
weeks in the Caribbean. Ah, me! . . . 
Since retiring Ben Lapp spends two days 
each week at the Children’s Hospital in 
Buffalo, doing clerical work and he is glad 
of the chance to be of some service— 
very commendable. . . . While asking 
what the Macks might be doing this win¬ 
ter, Marion and Vince Maconi “place 
drop” on us that they will be in Florida. 
And Helen and Boots Malone in Sarasota; 
“The memories of the 50th are still danc¬ 
ing in my head. Now that the Reunion is 
behind you, maybe you’ll come up Ver¬ 
mont way next summer.” We certainly 
hope to see their lovely place again. 

Meantime, ah me! I hope we can take 
advantage of Virginia and Hank Marion’s 
kind invitation to see them when we are 
in New York. ... A clever and unusual 
hand made card shows scenes in the 
Martha’s Vineyard lives of Bee and 
Charlie Norton. ... On a striking print 
of Guido’s “The Adoration of The Shep¬ 
herds” Mary Plummer Rice wrote, “Daily 


frost in Mill Valley (Calif.) so maybe I 
should have stayed in the East where we 
are used to the cold.” . . . Mary’s May¬ 
flower cousin, A1 Sampson, sent a beauti¬ 
ful card, a silk print of a Chinese Christ¬ 
mas scene. ... A very dignified design 
from Admiral Bill Smith. . . . Lena and 
Jim Tobey from West Palm Beach: “We 
are fine. I am sorry to have missed our 
50th, but just read about it in florid (a) 
terms in The Review. Since November 30 
we have been suffering here in the 70* 
temperature but will suffer more excruci¬ 
atingly later. I have been disporting in the 
ocean only once. Come on down unless 
you are using your well-earned loot to go 
to the Mediterranean, or somewhere.” 
Ah me! again. Ray Stringfield in L.A.: 
“We’re still jumping around quite lively, 
even though we have been out of school 
for 50 years. I surely enjoyed the reunion, 
and had a beautiful trip both ways, put¬ 
ting 8100 miles on the car to help out the 
gasoline companies, and missing almost 
all of the rain. I have been to Oakland 
and Fresno, Calif., and Lubbock, Texas, 
since coming back, but fortunately they 
postponed a case in Great Falls, Mont., 
that I was supposed to testify in. I am 
glad I had a little visit with Casselman, 
my old roommate, at the reunion. He had 
been out in LA. the year before and then 
had a heart attack shortly after returning 
home and had not been well since. Thanks 
for letting us know of his passing. As you 
may know, their son Robert is now teach¬ 
ing at M.I.T. I saw Bill Mellema, Ben 
Rivers and Bob Welles at a recent M.I.T. 
Club meeting. Bob and I are still on the 
Board of the M.I.T. Club of South Calif. 
They’re afraid to get rid of us.” Pearl 
and Louis Zepfler’s card with a plug for 
Tucson closed the list. Although I could 
not describe all your cards, we were 
happy to have them and many thanks to 
you all for remembering us. 

Now to the friends, public and families 
of our Class. The Ellis Brewsters 1913, 
have an unusual card of silhouettes of 
themselves (Ellen and Ellis) and their 23 
grandchildren. Charlie Blodgett’s widow, 
Cynthia, wrote from Bangor that then- 
children are all grown and away at 
schools and colleges, some married, some 
working. While in Boston for the holidays 
Alice Chellman wanted to see her old 
friends in Course I. Sam Eisenberg’s 
widow, Ida: “What a Reunion—what a 
class—what a Secretary. I now have 12 
grandchildren and am very happy they all 


live near. One is in Law School and one 
was bom last June.” Fan and Jeff 
Gfroerer, 1916, have a granddaughter. 
Margaret and Gilbert Mar, 1952, son of 
(deceased) Admiral Pellian Mar sent a 
real oriental card from Taiwan, Free 
China. Many of you know Lucy and 
Harry Murphy’s oldest son, Peter. His 
card was a group picture of his five young 
children, including Jayne bom November 
21, 1965—a lovely family. Co-chairman 
with A1 of our annual Alumni Day Class 
Cocktail Party, Barbara Thomas, sent us 
each a gift and daughter Virginia sent a 
big card from Washington. Mrs. Florence 
Jope sent a touching acknowledgement of 
our Class memorial gift for Ralph, who 
passed away last July. Vi and Dix Proctor, 
1917, wrote on their card about their com¬ 
ing freighter trip to distant and obscure 
ports. It is pleasant to hear from the 
families of departed Classmates, to main¬ 
tain their Class contacts and interests; 
Ruth Hayward, Darthea MacBride, Ruth- 
ie Place, Haya Hamburg, Mary Scully 
and May Sheils and her children. Edna 
and Frank Stubbings 1927, Louisville, 
Quebec. “I read your lengthy epistle in 
the Review. You really are a wonderful 
secretary. How fortunate the Class of ’15 
has been to have had you for a secretary 
all these years. Keep up the good work!” 
Thank you for them kind words, but re¬ 
member the Committees that did all the 
work. The hard working pair of ’16ers, 
Harold Dodge and Peb Stone, rewarded 
me for my modest help on their 50th Re¬ 
union plans with nice cards. Harold’s is 
his original recreation of Corregio’s 
“Virgin in Adoration.” Peb’s is a nostalgic 
colored print of Mrs. Stone and him sitting 
on a terrace on the Grand Canal in Venice 
opposite Chiesa Della Saluta. Many 
thanks to them and best wishes for a big, 
successful 1916 50th (like ours). 

With his keen and active interest in 
Class affairs, Sam Berke wants to get a 
few Classmates together for dinner and 
the evening when he gets to Boston in the 
Spring. It will be a pleasure, Sam. My 
attention was recently called to a Biblical 
passage in Judges Chapter 13, verse 24, 
which reads “And the woman has a son 
and called him Samson; and the child 
grew and the Lord blessed him.” Now, if 
this should refer to our own Al, let’s hope 
he doesn’t tangle with any modern 
Delilah. It’s wonderful to have these 
Christmas cards and messages—long 
may the flame of these fine friendships 
bum to warm and to light our lives into 
the future.—Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 
100 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
02142 

16 

We are glad to start off with a warm 
message from our good president, Ralph 
Fletcher, written just before he started 
off with Sibyl for a three-week active 
skiing vacation in Switzerland: “Very 
soon now we will be together to celebrate 
our 50th Reunion. Tm extremely happy 
about the prospects for this event. At the 
present time (mid-January) it would seem 
that we are going to have an overwhelm- 
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inf attendance and this makes all of us 
who are working on the Reunion plans 
very happy. We are doing everything we 
can to make certain that everyone who 
attends will enjoy him- or her-self to the 
utmost. This 50th Reunion of the Class 
of 1916 is a one-time event, but our aim 
is to have it make such an impact on each 
one of us that it will be a favored memory 
for all of us throughout our lives. Every¬ 
one on the Reunion Committee is trying 
to do the best job possible. If you have 
not been asked to work on a specific com¬ 
mittee, do whatever you can between 
now and that weekend in June to contact 
classmates who are on the fence and urge 
them to join us for the 50th. My sincere 
best wishes to all of you and I look for¬ 
ward to being with you in June.” 

Now at the risk of just a little repeti¬ 
tion, let us quote a bit from an earlier 
letter from Ralph to the 289 odd—no, 
wait, leave out the “odd”—living mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 1916. The 50th “will 
be different than all previous reunions, 
for the Institute invites us as guests to 
take the most prominent place at the 
Graduating Exercises on Friday, June 10. 
The Institute will furnish housing for us 
and our wives for the nights of our stay 
in Cambridge . . . We will march in the 
Academic Procession immediately after 
the Faculty and will wear caps and gowns 
provided by the Institute. Our wives will 
have reserved seats for the ceremony. 
Following the conclusion of these cere¬ 
monies and luncheon, the Class will have 
buses take us to the Oyster Harbors Club 
for the traditional ‘Cape Reunion’ festivi¬ 
ties on Friday night, Saturday and Sun¬ 
day. Sunday afternoon the buses will re¬ 
turn us to the dormitories at Cambridge 
so that we may attend the President’s and 
Mrs. Stratton’s garden cocktail party and 
take part in the Alumni Day celebration 
on the campus on Monday. We will have 
reserved tables for the Alumni luncheon 
at which time our 50th Reunion gift to 
the Institute will be presented ... I am 
writing this in order that you will reserve 
the dates of June 10, 11, 12, and 13, so 
that nothing will interfere with your join¬ 
ing all of the Class for this BIG reunion 
of the Class of 1916.” 

Our 50th Reunion Chairman Steve 
Brophy and his Reunion Committee have 
been holding busy meetings in New York 
to work out more of the many details of 
the big June occasion. Regional chairmen 
have been contacting individuals all over 
—Jim Evans in the Atlantic Coast plus 
Connecticut area, Ralph Fletcher in New 
England, Cy Guething of Detroit in the 
Middle West, Vert Young of Bogalusa in 
the South, and Irv McDaniel of Newport 
Beach in the West and Southwest. As of 
now (mid January), Host Committees in 
Cambridge and in Osterville are develop¬ 
ing their plans, Len Best’s and Harold 
Dodge’s Geographic Register with ad¬ 
dresses of all living members has been 
distributed, Peb Stone’s Reunion Directo¬ 
ry, with surprise entries, is close to ready 
for dummying; Joe Barker and Bill Barrett 
continue their thankless work on the 
Alumni gifts; Bob O’Brien, our honorary 
member and Reunion Secretary, is get¬ 
ting ready to print and distribute Steve 
Brophy’s first ’66 mailing with more de¬ 


tails about costs and all; plans are perco¬ 
lating for something so extra special we 
can’t talk about it for the Kresge Audi¬ 
torium on Monday evening June 13th; 
and many are thinking of the fun of 
multi-busfull travel to and from Oster¬ 
ville. So, as Steve says, don’t miss it, 
whatever you do! 

One of the rewards of being a Class 
Secretary is the wonderful set of Christ¬ 
mas cards that come from all over every¬ 
where. We are happy to report receiving 
cards for example from the following 
widows of our departed classmates with 
greetings and best wishes to the Class of 
1916—Mrs. Steve (E. Louise) Berke, Mrs. 
Ernest C. (Eva Chandler) Gagnon, Mrs. 
Russell E. (Vera) Lowe, Mrs. Halbert 
(Ida) Neilson, and Mrs. Robert E. (Pearl) 
Wilson. At the reunion we will repeat as 
usual a showing of the Christmas cards 
made by ’16ers, including this year those 
from the brush, pen, and silk screen of 
Bill Drummey, Ed Hanford, Irv Mc¬ 
Daniel, and your Secretary. We would 
appreciate receiving, for inclusion in the 
Reunion display, any other ’16-made 
Christmas cards for 1965. And of course 
we are always looking for newspaper 
clippings to put on the reunion bulletin 
board. 

We would like to include the letter re¬ 
ceived from Mrs. Halbert Neilson at 
Christmas: “The past year I have had so 
many wonderful letters from different 
members of the Class of 1916, M.I.T. It 
made me feel so proud to have been able 
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to meet them and be more capable of 
understanding Halbert’s reminiscing.” 
. . . And referring back to Christmas 
cards, Allen Pettee writes: “I tried once 
to produce a card (and did) by reverse- 
etching linoleum—an intricate house en¬ 
trance with an iron grille fence. Nearly 
lost my eyesight. I hope you had better 
luck.” 

Cy Guething tells us he and Gyps are 
going right back to Harbour Island, Ba¬ 
hamas, in January in spite of the damage 
done by was-it-Betsy last year. Then says 
Cy: “Then to La Coquille Club at Palm 
Beach or just south of it from March 1 to 
the 15th. If any of the Class brothers are 
in the neighborhood while we are there, 
I shall arrange for their credit to buy us 
drinks.” Now there’s an offer for Jap Carr 
and others nearby, or even for travelers 
who might be able to get that far! And 
Jap Carr himself, in Palm Beach since 
November 10, says they have been busy 
on some Florida real estate matters: “As 
it threatens to interfere with my tennis 
I should retire ‘lower.’ Frank Ross was 
just playing in a Senior Golf Tournament 
on the Breakers Hotel course just 100 
yards from our house, but somehow I 
didn’t get in touch with him. His picture 
was in the paper.” If you haven’t seen 
poetry in motion, wait until you see 
Frank on the golf course at the Reunion! 

We have some pictures of Joe and Mary 
Barker to put on the bulletin board at 
the reunion. These come from the Trinity 
Parish Newsletter, New York, Oct.-Nov. 
1965. One shows Joe (Dr. J. W. Barker) 


in a group “Viewing Memorial Shrine," 
and the other, both Mary and Joe at the 
Annual Harvest Supper alongside the 
caption, “Trinity’s Churchwardens sup¬ 
port the singing: (left to right) Mrs. J. W. 
Barker, Mr. F. E. Hasler, and Dr. Barker.” 

The Willard Browns tell of a lovely 
Christmas with their daughter and family 
in Midland, Mich., “a continuous round of 
parties—even one with Swedish-related 
friends serving authentic, and very au¬ 
thoritative Swedish Glug, a hot mixture 
of brandy, port wine, and goodness knows 
what else. Very good in that Northern 
approaching-zero-temperature country.” 
He had given his two granddaughters, 15 
and 13, “one of these new-craze miniature 
road racing sets, and it sure got a lively 
workout by the adults who dropped by 
during the holidays. Even in Midland 
there is a place with one of the 250-ft. 
long 6-track ‘roads’ where you can use 
your own cars and controllers and have 
match races. I guess there must be a 
dozen such in Cleveland—50 cents per 
half hour for the track and current and 
‘officials.’ It’s quite a craze.” 

Are you going to be in New York be¬ 
tween now and Reunion time? If so try 
to make it include the Thursday follow¬ 
ing the first Monday of any month. Why? 
Because that is when we have our monthly 
Class luncheon in the Chemists’ Club at 
52 East 41st Street, just a block from 
Grand Central Station. And if you do 
get there, what will you do and see? First 
of all, if you behave as five out of 11 did 
at the January luncheon, you’ll have one 
of those tempting sizzling golden bucks 
that the chef sure knows how to design 
and produce. And second, you’ll find a 
goodly crowd of both ’16ers and ’17ers 
on a pushed-together group of tables on 
the upper dining level. For January, we 
are glad to give the vital statistics. Count¬ 
ing one post-luncheon attendant in each 
group (Brophy and Newburg), the Class 
of 1916 had eight, the Messrs. Barker, 
Binger, Brophy, Dodge, Evans, Gruber, 
Mendelson, and Stone, and the Class of 
1917 had five, probably listed on the next 
page or so in the 1917 notes. And Dix 
Procter ’17, the hard-working but soon- 
off-to-West-Africa assistant secretary of 
the Class of 1917 was the jolly distributor 
of good cigars to all who still aren’t afraid 
of tobacco. And speaking of luncheons 
and Africa, a note from Harold Gray in 
Fayetteville, N.Y., reads: “I never seem 
to be in New York for the monthly 
luncheons. This month it will be the 21st 
—we fly to Africa on the 22nd for a two- 
months trip.” 

We hear from Joe Far hi every once in 
awhile, our good-will ambassador from 
Turkey in the good old school days. He 
lives in Brooklyn, was with Con Edison 
on design work until retirement about 
three years ago, but continues active, for 
even before his retirement, he was in¬ 
vited by another company to continue 
working with them. . . . Raef Alfaro- 
Moran in San Salvador writes hopefully: 
‘Things may improve and if they do I 
certainly will do all I can to get to Cam¬ 
bridge for our 50th Reunion. I suppose 
it might be the last chance to see some 
of the old crowd and one should not miss 
it.” He says further: “It was a great 
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pleasure to hear from you and to get an 
idea of what you fellows are doing to keep 
contacts among the old ’16 crowd. I am 
afraid I have been very lax in that respect 
but the truth is that what we have to con¬ 
tend with in a country like El Salvador is 
very different from American customs 
and standards. At first I traveled quite 
frequently but I haven’t been in the 
States since 1940 and I lost the few 
friends I used to see on my trips. I had 
a long and very interesting letter from 
Gene Lucas that I will answer within the 
next few days. You may remember we 
did our theses together. Later we were in 
the same regiment in the first World War 
so we have had a lot in common. I have 
letters and cards from several others and 
will answer all of them for I have certain¬ 
ly been glad to hear from them.” Hope¬ 
fully Raef may have the distinction of 
being acclaimed as the Reunion long¬ 
distance winner at the 50th! 

From Bill Leach comes this word: “We 
are looking forward to seeing you and all 
the others at the 50th. Ray Brown is com¬ 
ing. Chet Richardson lives in Youngs¬ 
town, N.Y. (where the Leaches have a 
summer place—Sec.) and says he can’t 
make it. He has a cherry farm and that 
is his busy season.” 

Jeff Gfroerer was the principal cause 
of an interesting event at Yale University 
in January, as announced in this way: 
“Yale University Library, Historical 
Sound Recordings Program, cordially in¬ 
vites you to a reception opening the ex¬ 
hibition: Churchill and His Recordings; 
Thursday, January 6th, 1966, 4:30— 
5:30 P.M.; lecture Room, Sterling Me¬ 
morial Library.” A year ago Winston 
Churchill sent Jeff a Christmas gift of his 
recordings, covering “His memories and 
his speeches, 1918-1945.” And the Janu¬ 
ary recording program was the result of 
Jeff’s making a gift to Yale, of this gift 
of Churchill recordings, plus all Jeff’s rec¬ 
ords, files, recordings, and pictures for 
the periods of his contacts with Churchill 
—1946, 1949-50, and 1964-65. As re¬ 
ported in an earlier issue, Jeff had found 
a copy of the one Churchill book that 
was missing in the Churchill library, and 
had a copy made up and sent to Churchill 
just before his death on January 26 last 
year. 

In November there was not just one 
“to-do” that should be mentioned but 
two of them. And unless we are very 
much mistaken, they both occurred on 
the same day. One was an event in Bed¬ 
ford, N.H., long-delayed it seems to many 
of us, that changed the status of our good 
president, Ralph Fletcher, from the only- 
69 class to the maturity of the just-70 
class!! The other was a joint event by 
Francis and Gladys Stern in Hartford, 
something that we all hope to have some 
day, unless we happen to be one of the 
very small group like the Theron Curtises 
who have already had a 50th Wedding 
Anniversary! Congratulations all around! 

As mentioned in the January issue, we 
were distressed to hear of the death of 
Joao (John) Nunes Correia in August. 
Many of us in E.E. knew him well and 
fondly were looking forward to seeing 
him at the 50th and talking with him 
about his 50 years of professional life 


since graduation. We have a nice letter 
from his widow who wishes to thank 
John’s classmates for their expressions of 
sympathy. In response to our request she 
has given us a most interesting account 
of John's career. After high-school in his 
native city of Lisbon, where he was a 
brilliant student, John joined the Char- 
lottenburg University of Berlin to study 
electrical engineering. When the first 
world war broke out in 1914, he had to 
interrupt his studies and leave Germany. 
The only way open to him to reach 
Portugal was by train to Italy. En route, 
on the train, he made the acquaintance 
of an American engineer, a graduate of 
M.I.T., who strongly advised him to go 
to America and to continue his studies 
at M.I.T. “already known then as the 
best engineering school in America." 
Thus it was through this casual encounter 
that John became, presumably, the first 
Portuguese to enroll at M.LT. Mrs. 
Correia notes: “After graduating in 1916, 
John was employed with the Western 
Electric Company, and for his researches 
there, held some 20 little patents. Though 
he intended to remain in America, he 
was overcome by homesickness for his 
own people, especially his mother, and he 
returned home to Portugal. His father 
died when he was only 11 years old.” 
After returning, he was made a director 
of the Companhia Colonial de Navega- 
cao. He stayed there for 12 years. It was 
during this period in 1930 that he estab¬ 
lished his own business in heating, refrig¬ 
eration and air-conditioning, and the en¬ 
gineering firm of Eng. J. Nunes Correia 
was founded. It expanded rapidly and 
soon became the foremost organization 
of its kind in the country. He returned 
to America twice for studies and observa¬ 
tions and in 1938 took over the sole 
agency of the Carrier Corporation for 
Portugal, the first in this line of industry 
in the country. He established his own 
work-shop to make his own supplies in 
Lisbon, and another center in Oporto. As 
Mrs. Cornea notes: “His name became 
well-known and respected for his integrity 
and perfection in all his undertakings. 
The following translation of an excerpt 
of a letter written by one of his colleagues, 
whose father was the greatest architect 
in this country during his lifetime, will 
speak for itself: ‘Ever since I was very 
young, I have heard of the name of 
J.N.C., always closely related with the 
most important works done by my late 
father, who held a great esteem and 
friendship for him, not only for his real 
technical value but also for his profes¬ 
sional honesty, which greatly enhanced 
their collaboration in their work to¬ 
gether.’ ” Two years ago John decided to 
convert his firm into a limited company, 
that is, with share holders, allotting a cer¬ 
tain number of shares to some of his 
employees, and the company became 
known as “Industrias Termicas Nunes 
Correia” (Industries Thermical Nunes 
Correia). 

John was married to Irene de Vascon- 
cellos, a well-known journalist and the 
first Iberian lady to obtain a doctorate 
from the Sorbonne University of Paris. 
He left no children. In his will, John be¬ 
queathed part of his business to 32 of his 


faithful employees and to the brother and 
nephews who worked with him, the great¬ 
er part of the rest of his fortune going 
to his widow, who assumed one of the 
directorships of the business. After her, 
the shares of the firm will go to the Em¬ 
ployees Benefit Fund established by John 
before his death. On the 35th anniversary 
of his firm which would have been cele¬ 
brated in December, it was his plan to 
hold special commemorations and to re¬ 
compense all who have had 30 years’ 
service or more. The plan is being adhered 
to but without the celebration. ... In a 
letter to your secretary, William C. Davis 
’ll notes that the Correias were very kind 
and hospitable to the Davises during a 
visit to Lisbon in 1959. “We visited them 
in their Lisbon home and their country 
place. They did everything possible to 
make our stay a pleasant and unforget- 
able one.” 

In New Jersey we have a problem of 
taxes, and at present real estate gets the 
brunt of it. Now there are two proposed 
ways of raising new monies—state income 
tax and state sales tax. The Governor 
hopes the new all-Democratic legislature 
will help get an income tax. But there is 
strong pressure for a sales tax, and our 
own Len Best of Summit is the Chairman 
of the “Citizen’s Action Committee for 
a Sales Tax.” It’s going to be a hard 
fight, but Len has been remarkably suc¬ 
cessful in recent state bond issue moves. 
So, we predict—watch the papers—a 
sales tax rather than an income tax!!! 

Earle Pearson has a suggestion for a 
no-worry travel tour of the good old 
U.S.A. For him the highlight of 1965 was 
the trip he and his wife took by train 
from Florida to the West Coast and back. 
He says: “We went to Chicago for over¬ 
night, then via the Vista Dome Zephyr to 
San Francisco, to Los Angeles via the 
coast daylight, then through the desert to 
New Orleans and back to Florida. With 
a few days in each city, we were able to 
see the ‘must places’ for tourists, such as 
an evening at the Top of the Mark, Fish¬ 
erman’s Wharf, Disney Land, Hollywood 
and Beverly Hills, the French Quarter 
with Armand’s and Antoine’s. With tours 
in each city and the mountains and des¬ 
ert scenery en route, we had a truly en¬ 
joyable experience. No transportation 
worries, as when driving a car, was an 
important feature. We can heartily rec¬ 
ommend such a trip for anyone who has 
never seen these parts of our country.” 
Then: “Now we are looking forward to 
the highlight of 1966. What else could it 
be but our 1916 Class Fiftieth Reunion in 
June!” 

In December Ray Brown reported visit¬ 
ing Pete Mahlman in the Fairchild Nurs¬ 
ing Home in Lewiston, N.Y., where he 
was making good progress from a mild 
stroke about a month before. Ray said 
Pete expected to be with his daughter and 
family for Christmas in Lewiston. As for 
Ray, he and Melva were just leaving home 
“to visit my oldest son Richard and fam¬ 
ily over Christmas in Horseheads, N.Y. 
To get up an appetite for dinner on the 
25th I expect one or two or all three 
granddaughters will guide me up and 
down their five acre wooded hillside. I 
shall not attempt to ride granddaughter 
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Stephanie’s horse over the trail—not tak¬ 
ing any chances on an accident and per¬ 
haps missing the 50th.” 

Irv McDaniel reports hearing from fel¬ 
low-architect Samuel Lapbam in Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., who says that while he may be 
a 50-50 attender at the 50th in June, he 
will surely be there in spirit. He recalls 
that Course IV attendance at reunions has 
been disappointing, that at the 25th most 
of those there were strangers, and that 
the architectural course just seemed to 
continue separate from the other courses 
at Tech. He said that Bill Dodge in Ashe¬ 
ville has not been too well, that he had 
not heard from L. Waring Wilson for 10 
years—faintly remembered that he had 
gone to Mexico, that he saw Charles Cel- 
larius in Cincinnati in May 1964 and 
George Spooner this last April for the 
first time in 48 years. 

David Shohet, D.M.D. of Haverhill, is 
still going strong—says he hasn’t the de¬ 
sire nor the time to even think about re¬ 
tiring. He adds: “Having been fortunate 
in retaining my good health, my great 
curiosity, and the perfect mate, it has 
been my great pleasure to have done a 
good deal of travelling which has kept me 
young at heart.” ... In early January 
Saul Hoffman sent along a little newspa¬ 
per clipping that he thought might be 
good for a laugh at this pre-union time. 
It read: ‘Today’s Gem: A class reunion’s 
when people get together to see who’s fall¬ 
ing apart” 

We sometimes wonder just a little bit 
whether Emory Kemp is on somebody’s 
board of directors to convince Northern¬ 
ers that Florida, particularly Sarasota, 
has just about the finest weather of any 
state in the U.S.A., with such statements 
as: “today 80 degrees, will average about 
74 degrees for December, nighttime av¬ 
erage 48 to 50, sunshine practically 90 
per cent of the month, only three days 
with showers,” etc. Knowing Emory, it 
practically has to be true, even though he 
gives total rainfall to two decimal places 
—“1.25 inches.” He tells of an interest¬ 
ing talk on the development of the sports 
program at M.I.T. by Mr. Smith, the ath¬ 
letic director, at the December ladies 
night dinner and meeting of the Alumni 
Club of S. West Florida. Emory has been 
elected M.I.T. Council representative of 
this club for 1966 and plans to attend the 
May 23 and June 13 meetings of the 
Council while he is north for the Reun¬ 
ion. Both Emory and Ruth are active— 
deacon and deaconess—in the First Con¬ 
gregational Church in Sarasota. 

Again the column comes to a close, 
one month closer to the time when we 
take off for Cambridge and Osterville for 
the BIG 50th. Ralph and Steve and the 
Committee again urge—keep those dates 
clear: June 10-13. Once more, to keep the 
column full and interesting, write a little 
but write often to any of your class of¬ 
ficers: Harold F. Dodge, Secretary, 96 
Briarcliff Rd., Mountain Lakes, NJ.; 
Ralph A. Fletcher, President, Box 71, 
West Chelmsford, Mass.; Joseph W. Bar¬ 
ker, Vice-president, 45 Beechmont Dr., 
New Rochelle, N.Y.; Hovey T. Freeman, 
45 Hazard Ave., Providence, R.I.; T. 
D’Arcy Brophy, Reunion Chairman, 
470 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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As these notes are being edited on the 
11th of January, 1966, New York City is 
in the throes of a Transportation strike— 
no busses or subways. 

Ray and Betty Ramsey are on a cruise 
around the world on the SS Seven Seas. 
This is a project called “University of 
7-Seas.” Betty and Ray are auditors. . . . 
Bill and Doris Hunter are leaving Plain- 
field, N.J., about the 15th of January to 
drive to Pasadena, Calif., to be gone about 
three months. They will go by way of 
Pittsburgh, Dayton, Indianapolis, St 
Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Houston, 
Dallas, Albuquerque, Phoenix, and Los 
Angeles. They are looking for sales deal¬ 
ers for Servo Products Company, who 
manufacture a table feed for hand fed 
type milling machines. They further 
write they hope to make the Fiesta in 
Mexico City in March. Returning from 
Pasadena late April they plan to drive by 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago 
and Detroit. Their Christmas was cele¬ 
brated in Plainfield at their apartment 
with son, daughter and six grandchildren. 
Bill remarks, “Needless to say some had 
to sleep at relatives and motels.” Good 
luck to you. . . . Enos Curtin quotes, 
“Surprised to see the turn-out at the Jan¬ 
uary ’16-’17 luncheon at the Chemists’ 
Club in New York in defiance of Mike 
Quill. Madison Square Garden on sched¬ 
ule, expect everyone for the opening in 
1967.” The old landmark of Pennsylvania 
Station is scarcely recognizable. To pre¬ 
serve for future generations, the columns 
have been erected in Battery Park. At 
the present time bare iron work is all that 
is visible above ground, although the rail¬ 
road services are still functioning under¬ 
ground, and the Long Island Railroad 
trains are running into the station even 
during the Transit Strike. ... Joe Lit¬ 
tlefield has retired as Research Director 
of Finance Executives Institute, and will 
spend the next eight months as consult¬ 
ant to his successor. In December his or¬ 
ganization published the results of three 
years of research by Professor David 
Solomons of the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, entitled “Divisional Performance; 
Measurement & Control.” Joe hopes to 
complete his own research project by Au¬ 
gust, and after that “who knows.” 

From the minutes of the 381st Meet¬ 
ing of the Alumni Council of the Insti¬ 
tute, it is noted that Bill Dennen’s son, 
class of ’42 visited the M.I.T. Clubs in 
October at Harrisburg, Scranton and 
Bethlehem, Pa. We further note in June, 
1965, the Institute established a new De¬ 
partment of Political Science and created 
a Corporation Visiting Committee for the 
new Department. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee nominated three Alumni for three 
year terms and John A. Lnnn is one of 
them. Also we see that A1 has been ap¬ 
pointed General Chairman for The Long 
Range Planning Committee. Further Ray 
Stevens is Chairman of the Committee on 
Communications. 

We are advised that Rudy Beaver has 
ups and downs, but is happy to have lived 
so long so well, and has no great current 


worries. He is now approaching four score 
years and doing well for his age in spite 
of having suffered a shock several years 
ago. Well Rudy, good luck and more pow¬ 
er to you. . . . Elmer C. Matthews, we 
read, overcame a couple of operations 
during 1965 and is now continuing to en¬ 
joy his retirement in Orlando, Fla. 

As of the 16th of December we have 
another report that Ray Blanchard is 
making good normal progress. . . . BIB 
Eddy is still commuting to Trinidad, 
where he has an office and his travels 
take him to other far away spots. He 
keeps in shape by a lot of walking, bi¬ 
cycling, and continuous activity. He 
would be in good form in N.Y.C. what 
with our transit strike! . . . We have a 
note via Santa Claus, that Tom Meloy 
will have a new address as of January 1 
this year, namely 1010 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. . . . From the faint 
postmark on a postal from Ray Stevens 
it appears he has arrived in Naples, Fla., 
as of January 1. I understand, Ray, that 
they are wearing fur lined swim suits in 
Florida this winter—how about a black 
and white print! 

Dorothy Proctor, the widow of J. Wor- 
then Proctor, writes a most interesting 
letter, and it is good to hear from our 
widows once in awhile. She writes, “How 
much Worthen wanted to make die trip 
to Manchester, Vt., the 47th Reunion, 
to be with you all. He was so devoted in 
his work with our son Robert that he felt 
unable to take the time off.” 

Relative to the three surprises at the 
December luncheon at the Chemist Club 
in New York City, the first was the pres¬ 
ence of Dick Catlett, second Ray Stevens 
shuttled down, and third, there was an 
attendance of 17, our largest in many 
months. We are most appreciative of Dick 
Catlett’s advising the Secretary well in 
advance of his coming, to quote: “I am 
going to be in New York on the 9th of 
December. If my memory serves me cor¬ 
rectly this will be the day of a ’17 Lunch¬ 
eon at the Chemists’ Club, and I should 
be able to join the group. Please let me 
know by the enclosed postal card whether 
I am right. It will be good to see you and 
other old friends.” Out-of-towners please 
take note and “Go Thou and Do Like¬ 
wise.” Might I suggest Dick, that next 
time you plan to stay at the Chemists’ 
Club and thus favor your wayward esoph¬ 
agus. The ’17 ers present included Burt 
Morton, Bob Erb, Bill Hunter, Bill Sulli¬ 
van, Dick Loengard, Dick Catlett, Ray 
Stevens, Bill Neuberg, and Dix Proctor. 
At the January luncheon present were 
Bill Hunter, Joe Littlefield, Enos Curtin, 
Dix Proctor and Bill Neuberg, who pre¬ 
ferred bridge to eating. Referring to the 
’16 notes in the January issue of The Re¬ 
view, we note that Ken Richmond has 
been adopted by them. Well this gives 
Ken two good reasons for attending the 
monthly luncheons. 

Lucius HiB, (Loosh) how are the con¬ 
tributions to the Treasury coming in? Our 
49 th will be coming soon, and the big 
50th next year!—W. L McNeill, Secre¬ 
tary, 107 Wood Pond Road, West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. 06107; C. D. Proctor, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, P.O. Box 336, Lincoln 
Park, N.J. 07035. 
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A good letter is an absent friend speak¬ 
ing across the miles, so we can feel the 
pressure of another's hand. John KilduS 
is not one to listen with unresponding in¬ 
difference and has sent me a lengthy 
epistle concerning his recent doings. “As 
you know,” he begins, “in our earlier days 
I was always a strong advocate of physi¬ 
cal fitness. My years as a physical train¬ 
ing instructor at M.I.T. helped to develop 
a foundation which has since supplied me 
with endurance to withstand many long, 
hard efforts. However, it was not until a 
few nights ago that I discovered the full 
extent to which that foundation has en¬ 
dowed me. It came about first because of 
a lifelong compulsion to be punctual, and 
second because my membership in the 
Alumni Council is the kind of privilege 
which makes me want to attend every 
meeting. Consequently, when I suddenly 
realized that some repair work on my au¬ 
tomobile would not be completed in time 
for me to make the December meeting, 
I rushed home and set out for Cambridge 
with all speed, driving my seven horse¬ 
power lawn mower. Once I reached the 
U.S. 95 turnpike the going was easy. The 
little engine practically sailed up and 
down those hills as smoothly as a Rolls 
Royce. I was dumbfounded to discover 
that by my own watch I had made the 
45 miles in two hours and 15 minutes. 
The time had simply larruped by. How¬ 
ever, I was horrified to notice, while at¬ 
tempting to park the gallant little mower 
behind the Faculty Club, that in my haste 
to get away from home I had neglected to 
attach the riding sulky. I had just held 
on and run that forty-five miles without 
the slightest sign of exhaustion. That was 
comforting. On the other hand, common 
sense told me that I couldn’t possibly re¬ 
peat the performance in the other direc¬ 
tion. To try without a night’s sleep would 
be foolhardy. But when we M.I.T.’ers 
come to a hurdle we don’t rein in. We 
gather all our energies and have at it. In 
this instance, I decided to rig the mower 
as a motorcycle. There are usually a few 
spare wheels somewhere around the Sloan 
Building. Being lucky, I found one. 
When the Council Meeting was over and 
I had the wheel assembled, the return 
journey was begun with understandable 
anxiety. It was only when I was back on 
the turnpike that trouble began. I caught 
up with a traffic jam. To avoid delay, be¬ 
cause it was already late, I turned off 
toward the center of Peabody. Despite 
the lateness of the hour, when I got 
there, the bizarre contraption I was rid¬ 
ing made so much noise I was suddenly 
surrounded by a large group of pedestri¬ 
ans. Those possessed of an appreciation 
of ingenuity expressed surprise. A few 
ridiculed. Still others called for help to 
make my “green cutting” machine work 
more efficiently. Well, with all that com¬ 
motion I woke up. Even if I can’t run 
forty-five miles in my seventieth year, I 
can still dream that I did! Were these 
Biblical times, I would call in the lord 
high astrologist to interpret the full 
meaning of this vivid, realistic experience. 
Perhaps a psychoanalyst would give me 


an interpretation after five sessions at a 
fat fee. Better still. I’ll interpret it for you 
myself. To launch a drive all alone for 
our 50 year gift to Technology is about as 
difficult as following a lawnmower for 
forty-five miles to Cambridge, but it is 
not impossible. That extra wheel picked 
up near the Sloan Building represented 
the chairman of that 50 year gift. He will 
organize the drive in various areas. The 
crowd in Peabody Square represents the 
classmates who appreciate what M.I.T. 
did for them, and who will join in getting 
the fund home in a way we can be proud 
of. You can see that I have faith, too.” 

Sax Fletcher is another who has spoken 
across the miles so we can all feel the 
pressure of his hand. Before touching on 
the enchanted atmosphere of the Orient, 
he explains, “We had no intention of tak¬ 
ing this trip until a physician friend of 
ours told us that he and his wife were to 
attend the 8th International Congress of 
Oto-Rhino-Laryngology in Tokyo during 
October, and that there was room on the 
chartered plane from New York. The 
only hitch was the requirement that I be 
a member of the International Corres¬ 
pondence Society of Ophthalmologists 
and Otolaryngologists. So for $12.50 I 
joined and became a doctor. We took off 
from New York in the largest plane I 
have ever been in, picked up another 
group in Chicago, and a third in Seattle. 
This made 170 people, 98% physicians 
and their wives. We left Seattle about 
dusk and were in Tokyo nine hours later. 
You will figure that we arrived in the 
morning, but the rotation of the earth 
and the counter flight of the plane, plus 
the international date line, made it after 
dark the next night. Following a week of 
sightseeing in Tokyo, instead of resting 
and getting adjusted to the change in 
time, we started to ‘do’ Japan. It was a fas¬ 
cinating and strenuous two weeks. TOHO 
theater starts at 5 P.M. and during an in¬ 
termission everyone goes out for dinner. 
The show ends about 10 P.M. because 
the Japanese do not stay up late. Even the 
night clubs close by 11:00. We could not 
understand the actors’ language, but 
could enjoy scenery, costumes, action and 
audience response. The next day we went 
through Yokohama on the way to Kama¬ 
kura and Daibutsu. We saw the great im¬ 
age of Buddha (1252 A.D.) and had lunch 
at the Kaseiro Chinese Restaurant. This 
was our first experience sitting on the 
floor to eat a meal. At our age it becomes 
something of an achievement. Try it 
sometime. After lunch came the Hakone 
National Park along the seacoast of 
Sagami Bay, ending up for the night at 
the delightful old Fujiya Hotel overlook¬ 
ing Mt. Fuji. At Atami, which we reached 
via the Owakidani Valley and Lake Ha¬ 
kone, we had our first ride on the Japa¬ 
nese National Railway. These trains are 
really fast, averaging about 125 M.P.H., 
and after breaking in the roadbed will 
eventually run even faster. They are well 
appointed, and always on time. Our par¬ 
ticular train, ‘Kadama #123’ was con¬ 
trolled electrically from Tokyo, a hundred 
miles away. All the engineer does is to 
stop and start at the station. I suspect that 
could be done from Tokyo too if they 
were not afraid of running into some¬ 


thing. We visited the famous Mikimoto 
Pearl Island where the cultured pearls 
are grown and processed. We saw the 
girls diving for oysters. They wear more 
than the photographs would lead one to 
believe. It is a loose, white uniform, I 
suppose for protection against the sharks 
of the sea and the more dangerous ones 
ashore. Osaka was our next overnight 
destination where we were awakened 
early in order to board the Kaisai Kiseni 
steamer. It runs the length of the Inland 
Sea from Osaka to Beppu. The latter is a 
health resort with bubbling sulphur 
springs piped into the Hinago Hotel 
where either Japanese or American style 
furnishings are available. Several of the 
party tried the local accommodations. We 
decided on a good old American spring 
mattress instead of a straw mat on the 
floor. Judging from the conversation 
next morning I think ours was the wiser 
choice.” (To be continued next month.) 

Because the first section of The Review 
to be put to bed is the Class Notes, this is 
being written right after Christmas. There 
is no other time of the year when so many 
greetings are conveyed through the mails, 
carrying across the miles the kind of 
handclasp we have been alluding to. 

. . . John Alston Clark, with ink flow¬ 
ing from his quill at the University in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., says, “We should be 
able to come up with a better explanation 
of what happened in the Los Angeles ri¬ 
oting, where 35 died and 900 were in¬ 
jured, than I have seen in print . . . and 
how to prevent a recurrence.” . . . From 
near-by Miami, Fla., Fred Philbrick says, 
“Our most serious problems during the 
past year were due to Hurricane Betsy. 
My home was not damaged, but a house 
on the waterfront we own was under 
three to four feet of water due to the 
high tide. It happens about once in 20 
years. It took a lot of work to get things 
back to normal. We are now approaching 
the end of the task.” . . . Jhn Flint in 
Columbus, Ohio, writes, “I owe you a let¬ 
ter. Have faith. I promise that you will 
get it.” . . . Together with the season’s 
greetings, A1 Grossman sent a photo tak¬ 
en last June at the Wianno Club interim 
reunion. . . . Bill Wills’ widow, Mar¬ 
guerite, sent her best wishes, as did Don 
Merrill’s widow, Ruth. Surely it is im¬ 
portant that we reach out our hands to 
them too. A handclasp is capable of con¬ 
veying so much. . . . Clarence Fuller 
wrote, “It’s time for Santa to dust our 
chimneys again, but I’m still wondering 
what hit me last April. The doctor called 
it ‘business-man’s-fatigue.’ However, in 
spite of vitamins, good food, iron pills, 
etc. I’m not able to increase my umph- 
power to a normal level. So I stay close to 
home and follow Chauncey Depew’s ad¬ 
vice—‘Don’t walk if you can ride’. I do 
try to put in a few hours every day at the 
office. The company rolls along about the 
same whether I do or not. Isn’t it amaz¬ 
ing how fast the years steal by! I wish I 
could have made the Wianno gathering in 
Jtme. The account in the Review was 
heartwarming, even five months after the 
event My own literary effort at a family 
genealogy has now reached back eight 
generations of Fullers (counting me as the 
ninth). I can write up the prosy facts, but 
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wish I could put the bubbles of a little 
carbonated water into my style so it would 
be more readable.” 

Did you ever receive a Christmas card, 
correctly addressed, but signed with a 
name which conveys absolutely nothing 
to you? Then, deeper in the envelope is a 
little note explaining everything. As you 
read, your heart pounds a little faster, 
you gulp, as back over the years the 
hounds of memory flush their quarry, 
and your eyes become a bit misty with 
the recollections which are conjured up. 
The little note, which could so easily 
have been overlooked by an impatient 
person, began, “It was pleasant to see you 
on TV this morning. It was many years 
ago that we last saw one another. I am 
the late Donald Merrill’s oldest daughter. 
Recently, while looking through my fa¬ 
ther’s papers, I came across his marriage 
certificate and learned that you were his 
best man, which I never realized before. 
From my childhood I remember your 
Christmas cards, with the photographs 
and the poetry which were always of your 
own creation. For twenty years Dad al¬ 
ways made his own cards too, with pho¬ 
tographs of us children. [Well do I re¬ 
member.] And he used great artistic orig¬ 
inality. At the time of his death in 1954 
I was in nurse’s training in Melrose. He 
had thoughtfully provided so I could 
complete that education. It was there 
that I met and married a physician. After 
a decade of marriage we now have four 
children. Perhaps you remember my 
brother David. He is teaching industrial 
arts at Central Connecticut Teacher’s 
College, and has a wonderful wife plus a 
darling son. My younger sister Beth is 
married, and Janice is studying elemen¬ 
tary education in Washington. Mother 
lives in Lancaster, about forty miles from 
Winchester where we live. We see her 
quite often. She’s a marvelous baby sit¬ 
ter.” You, Judy Merrill Contompesis, 
made an old man’s holiday brighter, even 
through the accompanying tear, because 
it was from your father that I have taken 
the thread which holds these notes to¬ 
gether. When my older boy died in 1952, 
he wrote me a letter I shall always cher¬ 
ish. “For a moment, across the miles be¬ 
tween us, feel my hand in your own.”— 
F. Alexander Magoun, Secretary, Jaffrey, 
N.H. 

’20 

Your Secretary’s heart was warmed by 
an unusual number of greetings from 
classmates at year end. Among those 
heard from were Betty and Norrie Ab¬ 
bott, Pat and Buzz Burroughs, Hilda and 
George Burt, Lucy and Jimmy Gibson, 
who are wintering at 1219 6th St., 
Palmetto, Fla. (near Sarasota), Vera and 
Homer Howes, Polly and Ned Mur- 
dough. Bob Patterson, lisa and Chuck 
Reed, Dottie and Stan Reynolds, who ex¬ 
pressed sorrow at missing the reunion but 
reported a gorgeous four months out 
west, Polly and Ned Van Deusen, and 
Denise and K. B. White, who sent a mes¬ 
sage, faithfully as always, from their 
castle in Arthies, Seine-et-Oise, France. 


Cheering word was also heard from Bud 
Cofren, who said that all was excellent 
with him and that Eleanor and Scotty 
Wells had arrived in Winter Haven. 

Seen, as well as heard from, were Betty 
and A1 Burke and Mary and Buck Clark, 
the latter couple joining us for our usual 
New Year sojourn at the Inn at Steele 
Hill, Laconia, N.H. 

Welcome word comes from Karl Bean 
who thoughtfully enclosed clippings from 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader tell¬ 
ing of the retirement of Roger Moss- 
crop (“Scoop" to us) as vice-president of 
Public Service Company of N.H., with 
which he had been associated for nearly 
40 years. Scoop started his public utility 
career with Utah Power and Light Com¬ 
pany in 1921, joined the Manchester Gas 
Company a couple of years later, then 
became director of public relations of 
Manchester Traction, Light and Power 
Company and took the same position 
with Public Service Company when it was 
formed in 1926. He’s been a vice-presi¬ 
dent and director for 20 years or more. 
He has also served as a director of Amos- 
keag National Bank, Amoskeag Trust 
Company, the New England Council and 
the Manchester Country Club, and as 
campaign chairman of the Manchester 
Community Chest. This distinguished 
citizen and his wife, Frances, live at 1077 
Union St., Manchester, and have a mar¬ 
ried daughter living in Jackson, Wyo. 
Judging from his picture in the paper, 
he’s as handsome, lively and alert looking 
as ever! 

Sam Schenberg writes how sorry he 
was not to be at reunion and promises 
that he and Mrs. Schenberg will be with 
us at the 50th. They reside at 555 E. 21 
St., Brooklyn, and are proud grandparents 
of two small boys. Sam continues exceed¬ 
ingly busy with his work as Director of 
Science in the New York school system 
and says he enjoys being a part of the 
tremendous changes now going on in the 
educational field. He was recently hon¬ 
ored at the Fifth Anniversary Dinner of 
the Elementary School Science Associa¬ 
tion held in New York City, at which he 
was presented with an illuminated scroll 
in recognition of his long and brilliant 
career. He was cited for his contributions 
as a teacher, a science chairman and as 
first Director of Science in New York 
City, for “his fine personal qualities, en¬ 
thusiasm and untiring efforts to inspire 
students and teachers alike toward the 
pursuit of excellence in science educa¬ 
tion.” Your Class is proud of you, Sam! 

“Genealogy as a pastime” was the sub¬ 
ject of a talk given by Art Radasch at the 
Longmeadow (Mass.) Historical Society 
recently. Art lived in Longmeadow as a 
boy and his wife, Katharine, came from 
Springfield. As mentioned previously, 
they are now living in happy retirement 
on Cape Cod. 

Perk Bugbee has been presented with 
the Public Health Service’s Certificate of 
Appreciation for his work as a member 
of their Advisory Committee on Accident 
Prevention. A noteworthy tribute to 
Perk’s long and distinguished career in 
the field of fire prevention was his ap¬ 
pointment as honorary president of the 
Conference of Fire Protection Associa¬ 


tions, an organization of some 15 na¬ 
tional associations in leading countries 
throughout the world. 

Malcolm Howe has moved from Au¬ 
gusta to New Gloucester, Maine. . . . 
Elmer Grismer has moved from Oak 
Park to Elmhurst, Ill., address 454 May 
St . . . William Emile ("Mouse”) 
Meissner has retired from Devon, Pa., to 
Sarasota, Fla., address 940 Caloosa 
Drive.—Harold Bugbee, Secretary, 21 
Everell Road, Winchester, Mass. 01890 


’21 

Only three months to go to our 45th 
Reunion, June 9 through 12 at the Gris¬ 
wold Hotel and Country Club in Groton, 
Conn., and June 13 at Alumni Day 1966 
on the M.I.T. campus in Cambridge. 
Whether you’re among the 55% of the 
group reporting so far who say they have 
retired or still on the job, we all want to 
see you and your wife and sincerely urge 
you both to attend. The returns to date 
show that well over half of those replying 
are planning to be together for the five 
days of vacationing and reminiscing and, 
if this continues, we will have an excep¬ 
tionally large attendance of your best 
friends on earth. Interestingly, the re¬ 
turning group is almost exactly divided 
between those who have and have not 
retired. Just about now, you have another 
mailing, telling of M.I.T.’s generosity for 
those who attend both the Reunion and 
Alumni Day, as briefed in these notes 
last month, and we certainly hope you’ll 
take advantage of this additional oppor¬ 
tunity for members of ’21 to be together. 
Another outstanding feature just added 
to the program is a reception you won't 
want to miss on Sunday evening, June 12, 
on the eve of Alumni Day. Following the 
special Dutch-treat cocktail party and 
buffet dinner for reunion classes only at 
the Faculty Club at Technology, a special 
reception has been arranged for this 
group to meet with our beloved Chair¬ 
man of the Corporation, Jim Killian '26, 
as well as the outgoing President of 
M.I.T., Jay Stratton ’23, and his succes¬ 
sor, Dean Howard W. Johnson, who 
takes office on July 1, 1966. You will re¬ 
call how graciously revered Dr. Stratton 
greeted us at Plymouth five years ago. 
This is your chance to wish him well on 
his retirement from the Institute and to 
extend best wishes to our new President 
Johnson. If you live in the northeast, 
you’re so near .you just can’t afford to 
miss the big reunion events; if you’re else¬ 
where, treat yourself and your wife to a 
New England trip at the best time of the 
year. But be sure to return that ques¬ 
tionnaire to your Secretary NOW (if you 
haven’t done so) to assure that you’ll get 
later mailings and the registration form! 
Please return it at once, whether or not 
you will attend. Many thanks! 

Arnold R. Davis is next in our series of 
members of the Class of '21 who have re¬ 
ceived special honors. On his retirement 
last fall, after more than 43 years with 
the rubber chemicals department of the 
American Cyanamid Company, the event 
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Participation in ’66 Alumni Fund vs. ’65 Participation on Same Date 

1/31/65 1/31/66 


Claw 

No. 

Active 

No. 

Contrlbs 

% 

No. 

Contrlbs 

% 

T9 

256 

60 

23 

72 

28 

’20 

292 

105 

36 

104 

36 

*21 

481 

129 

27 

139 

28 

’22 

646 

171 

26 

178 

28 

’23 

556 

175 

31 

170 

31 


was observed not only with the tradition¬ 
al tributes but also uniquely memorial¬ 
ized by the editing and publishing of a 
complete issue of the company’s “Rubber 
Chem Lines Magazine,” devoted entirely 
to Arnold and his life’s history. Called 
“Mr. Rubber Chemicals” by the editor, 
who says Arnold has left his permanent 
mark on the rubber industry, the article 
portrays his South Montville, Maine, 
childhood in a family of 16 children, his 
attendance at a one-room schoolhouse un¬ 
der a teacher who had been a student the 
year before in the same school and his 
journey to live with a relative in Mil¬ 
ford, Mass., in order to attend a high 
school. Accustomed as we are to delving 
back into the history of ’21ers, it was 
nevertheless a pleasant surprise to see 
above the caption “On the threshhold of 
life’s great adventure—M.I.T. 1921,” a 
familiar face—that of Jeff Davis as we 
knew him at the time the picture was tak¬ 
en for the Senior Portfolio in ‘Tech¬ 
nique.” His career is traced through his 
first association as a chemist with the 
then footwear division of Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company in Hudson, Mass., 
to become its chief chemist and then su¬ 
perintendent of the heel and sole plant, 
when Firestone sold its holdings to the 
U.S. Rubber Company. Since joining 
Cyanamid in 1936 as group leader of the 
Rubber Chemicals Technical Service De¬ 
partment in Stamford, Conn., Jeff has 
carried on development of civilian and 
military products in the compounding of 
rubber. As the section manager and head 
of the steering committee for the Rubber 
Chemicals Department, he directed re¬ 
search and application personnel in the 
development of new synthetics and rub¬ 
ber testing equipment. Most recently, as 
the manager of technical services, he de¬ 
voted his efforts toward assisting users 
with compounding problems, analytical 
evaluations and product specifications. 
The publication includes numerous 
signed letters of appreciation from Cyana¬ 
mid officers, those of competitive com¬ 
panies, customers, industry associations 
and trade paper editors. A full page de¬ 
tails Jeff’s dozen or so formal journal 
publications (in addition to uncounted ar¬ 
ticles for Cyanamid publications) and de¬ 
scribes his 35 patents. He maintains 
membership in the American Chemical 
Society and the American Institute of 
Chemists and has been reconized as one 
of the top contributors to the world’s 
rubber literature. The publication also 
shows Arnold at work and bears a cur¬ 
rent portrait In addition, a homey touch 
is given by a group photograph of his 
lovely wife, his three sons and daughter. 


On June 1, 1926, it is recorded, he mar¬ 
ried Cecilia Coggins of Hudson, Mass. 
We’ll be able to congratulate them on 
their 40th anniversary at the Reunion! 
Leland, Norman (Boston University) and 
George (University of Maine) are all mar¬ 
ried and there are six grandchildren. 
Martha, who attended the University of 
Connecticut, lives at home. The editor 
concludes: “Arnold Davis is a very warm, 
interesting person who has never lost his 
New England heritage of integrity and 
downright common sense. His family life 
can be summed up in the words of his 
wife: ‘He has no time for hobbies, but he 
can fix most anything. He enjoys garden¬ 
ing and the fruits of the harvest that it 
brings.’ Arnold and his wife now live at 
95 Orchard Lane, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
07922, a suburban area some 12 miles 
from the Cyanamid base of operations. 
His retirement plans include the enjoy¬ 
ment of puttering about the house, doing 
some of the things and seeing some of the 
places that have eluded him and his wife 
during the working years. My contacts 
with him have been frequent and most 
pleasant. His assistance has been genu¬ 
ine and comforting; his advice straight¬ 
forward and without reservation. My sat¬ 
isfaction in telling this story is increased, 
immeasurably, because of knowing him 
personally.” In adding our congratula¬ 
tions on behalf of Arnold’s friends in the 
Class of ’21, we also feel that Cyanamid 
should be praised for pioneering in a hu¬ 
man approach in thus extending its ap¬ 
preciation to a loyal and industrious em¬ 
ploye, who has devoted his entire life to 
the company’s advancement. May others 
go and do likewise! 

Nor is Jeff’s the only recognition of 
the month. Monroe C. Hawes was the 
honored guest at a dinner of the Mon¬ 
mouth County Assessors Association in 
Asbury Park, N.J. Munnie was recog¬ 
nized and highly commended for his 
more than 28 years of continuous service 
as the assessor of Sea Girt, N.J. 08750, 
where he makes his home at 320 Boston 
Avenue. . . . Henry R. Kurth, our dur¬ 
able Class Representative on the Alumni 
Council, was honored at that august 
body’s last meeting for 1965. He was one 
of 15 alumni who were presented with 
certificates of achievement for their out¬ 
standing work in helping to attain the 
goals of the 1965 Amity Fund. Chick is 
the Special Gifts Chairman of the Great¬ 
er Boston Area for our Class. We ac¬ 
knowledge a complimentary letter, 
strongly seconding our urging of every 
classmate to endeavor to attend our re¬ 
union next June, in which Chick says, in 
part: “This period of transition of many 


of our classmates from labor to retire¬ 
ment is apt to result in losing contact 
and interest. Special effort is needed to 
make retirees know that they are very 
much wanted in attendance by their real 
friends—their M.I.T. associates.” . . . 
Bouquets all around for this most inter¬ 
esting holiday message from Anne and 
George Schnitzler “As a change from our 
usual summer vacation in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, we fol¬ 
lowed the suggestion of Father Everett R. 
Harman of Cedar City, Utah, which ap¬ 
peared in your ’21 Class News when the 
question of a site for an interim Class re¬ 
union was last considered. We had a won¬ 
derful time, visiting in Zion Park and 
Bryce Canyon in Utah and the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona—to say nothing of 
Las Vegas, Los Angeles, Yosemite Val¬ 
ley and San Francisco, which we our¬ 
selves added to the trip you outlined in 
The Review. We are very grateful to Fa¬ 
ther Harman for his suggestion. We trav¬ 
eled to Cedar City to see him but, when 
we got there, we learned that he had re¬ 
tired and had gone to live somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Los Angeles and we 
never did reach him. Right now, we are 
spending the winter in Florida and very 
much looking forward to our reunion 
next June.” We have written the Schnitz- 
lers at their winter address, 1932 N. 
Michigan Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. 33139, 
and thanked them for letting us know 
that someone really read the Class News 
and also’makes practical use of our en¬ 
deavors. We have additionally written to 
Father Harman in response to his wel¬ 
come Christmas card and sent him our 
thanks as well as those from Anne and 
George. Ev says he is continuing on the 
road to recovery from his major surgery. 
As reported in the January notes, he cele¬ 
brated his 70th birthday with his dis¬ 
charge from the California hospital con¬ 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. He is remaining there to as¬ 
sist the regular chaplain and will wel¬ 
come your note of greeting, which should 
be addressed to him at the Daniel Free¬ 
man Hospital, 333 N. Prairie Ave., In¬ 
glewood, Calif. 90301. 

Donald B. Lovis has retired from the 
New England Telephone Company and 
now makes his home at 455 N.E. Tenth 
St., Boca Raton, Fla. 33432. . . . Writ¬ 
ing from their home at 3 Bayville Dr., 
Baytown, Texas 77520, Mary Louise and 
Richmond S. Clark say: “This has been 
an interesting and busy year, with activi¬ 
ties centered around our new boat, the 
‘Malurich IV.’ We took two long cruises 
down the intercoastal waterway to Rock- 
port, Port Arkansas and Corpus Christi. 
Weekend picnics and the minor upkeep 
always needed for a boat have filled out 
the year. We expect to attend the reun¬ 
ion next June and will see you and Max¬ 
ine there.” . . . Arthur L. Silver sent the 
new address of his insurance consulting 
office as 161 S. Easton Rd., Glenside, Pa. 
19038, but forgot to enclose the Class 
questionnaire. . . . Fairfield E. Ray¬ 
mond has retired from Northeast Weather 
Services, Inc., of Bedford Airport, Mass., 
and now receives mail via R.F.D. No. 1, 
Happy Valley, Peterborough, N.H. 
03458. . . . C. Levon EkaergJan hasn’t 
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yet told his reunion plans with a returned 
questionnaire but gives his current home 
address as “Rock House,” 431 E. Tree 
Rd., Media, Pa. 19063. . . . Robert E. 
Waterman, retired senior vice-president 
of the Schering Corporation, Bloom¬ 
field, N.J., maker of pharmaceuticals, 
says he’ll attend the reunion. Bob’s win¬ 
ter address is 920 Hibiscus Lane, Delray 
Beach, Fla. 33444, and he still maintains 
his home at Spring Valley Rd., Morris¬ 
town, N.I. 07960. . . . Willard G. 
Loesch, 107 Kensington Oval, Rocky Riv¬ 
er, Ohio 44116, writes: “Josephine and I 
will be on a cruise to South and East Af¬ 
rica from March 18 to June 1 and hope 
we’ll have enough pep left to make the 
45th reunion when we return! Count on 
us being there, for it is not given to all of 
us to make this important engagement 
and we should all take advantage of it, 
given the opportunity.” Thanks for those 
words, Bill. . . . Only other Beta so far 
reporting he will attend the reunion is 
Chesterton S. Knight, 151 Moraine St., 
Brockton, Mass. 02401. Chet says he is 
still in the daily grind as a partner and the 
treasurer of Geo. Knight and Company, 
Inc., Brockton machinery manufacturer. 

. . . Writing from his winter home at 
745 Greentwig Rd., Vero Beach, Fla., 
George F. B. Owens says he and Muriel 
will be with us for the June events. 
George says his mail should be addressed 
to P.O. Box 3025, Vero Beach. Besides 
the Owens couple, the Course VI-A con¬ 
tingent so far reporting expected attend¬ 
ance at the reunion comprises George 
Chutter, Phil Coffin, Dug Jackson, Rufe 
Shaw, Ralph Wetsten and their wives. 

. . . Lyall L. Stuart, R.F.D. 1, Garrison, 
N. Y. 10524, also says he’ll be on hand 
for both the reunion and Alumni Day 
1966. 

If you have not received the reunion 
mailings to date, it should be explained 
that the Alumni Office sent them to those 
who are officially listed as ’21. Due to 
the confusion of those war and post-war 
years, many who were graduated with ’21 
are now listed in other classes, as per¬ 
mitted by the Alumni Association; sim¬ 
ilarly, many who spent years with '21 
were graduated with other classes and 
did not request a change in their numer¬ 
als back to ’21. We have personally 
mailed invitations to those not listed with 
’21 whom we believed to be interested in 
attending our reunion. A1 Wason, *20, a 
regular attender in the past, is the first of 
this group to reply. He says he and Mrs. 
Wason will be present for all of the June 
events and adds: “Trust we will have a 
large turnout, as the Griswold is a per¬ 
fect location for a reunion.” If you would 
like to have the mailings and haven’t re¬ 
ceived them so far, please write to Cac 
Clarke at the address listed at the end of 
these notes. Through the excellence of the 
Alumni Register, very few letters have 
been returned and we have obtained new 
ones for a few that have come back. Can 
you supply the current addresses for the 
following, who are no longer at the ad¬ 
dresses given: David J. Baker, 43 Strath¬ 
more Rd., Brighton 35, Mass.; James 
Ford, Ford Builders, 213 Calle Miramar, 
Redondo Beach, Calif.; Edward W. Jack- 
son, 18750 S. Vermont Ave., Gardena, 


Calif.; Hugh F. Peirson, W. S. Tyler Co., 
3540 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif.? Reunion and Alumni Day events 
are fast taking shape and we don’t want 
anyone to miss the chance to enjoy them. 

. . . Sumner and Betty Hayward spent a 
most enjoyable day with Maxine and your 
Secretary here in Brielle. One of the fin¬ 
est features of retirement is the opportu¬ 
nity it affords for unhurried visits, with 
ample time for covering a lot of ground, 
both literally and figuratively. The active 
Haywards always have at least one un¬ 
usual occurrence to enliven every meet¬ 
ing. This time, it was a description of one 
of Betty’s pen-pals who aids in her exten¬ 
sive collection of picture post cards— 
especially of libraries, as one would ex¬ 
pect of a Simmons graduate in library 
science. Turns out this particular gentle¬ 
man, known to her as “Uncle Joe” or 
“Tut,” is none other than our good class¬ 
mate, Horace B. Tuttle, Park Ave., 
Bloomfield, Conn. 06002, of the Johnson 
Asbestos Corporation! Tut, in turn, says 
he keeps up with the Hayward’s doings 
via these notes in The Review and that 
he’ll make it a point to attend our reun¬ 
ion and Alumni Day to see them and the 
rest of his friends. . . . The latchstring is 
always out at Brielle for members of ’21; 
if you’ll drop your Secretary a note in ad¬ 
vance, we’ll send you detailed instruc¬ 
tions for travel by air, rail, road or boat. 
We missed seeing William L. Knoepke 
and his wife on the occasion of their visit 
to her niece, who lives in Brielle. Bill, 
now retired and living at 3032 N.E. 15th 
Terrace, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33308, says 
they will surely drop in next time. 

Always at this time of the year, Maxine 
and your Secretary enjoy so tremendously 
your warm greetings and kind expressions 
of cheer and good wishes. Especially in 
retirement, our friends—and particularly 
those dear to us through our association 
with M.I.T.—grow to enormous impor¬ 
tance and we value more than ever their 
friendship and their remembrances at the 
time when all families draw close togeth¬ 
er. There are many welcome messages of 
interest which we’ll defer for subsequent 
issues; we both thank you for thinking of 
us and for saying such nice things. We 
gratefully acknowledge the thoughtful¬ 
ness of Elizabeth and John Barriger, Ed- 
nah Blanchard, Mary and Buck Buckner, 
Ethel Burckett, Marion and George Chut¬ 
ter, Mary Louise and Rich Clark, Edna 
and Phil Coffin, Dorrit and Larry Co- 
nant, Colonel and Mrs. Carlo N. De 
Gennaro '53, Sarita and Gonzalo C. Do- 
cal ’44, Maida and Ed Dub£, Helen and 
Ed Farrand, Martha and Gef Farmer 
’22, Catharine and Harry Field, Betty 
and Morris Goodhart ’35, Father Everett 
Harman, Alex and Munnie Hawes, Betty 
and Sumner Hayward, Betty and Dug 
Jackson, Ruth and Irv Jakobson, Mel 
Jenney, Mildred and Herb Kaufmann, 
Marge and Jack Kendall, Laurie and 
Chick Kurth, Howard LeFevre, Emma 
and A1 Lloyd, Conchita Lobdell, Howard 
MacMillin, Milicent and Joe Maxfield ’10, 
Helen and Bob Miller, Florence Moore, 
Helen Mosher, Kay and Phil Nelles, Mur¬ 
iel and George Owens, Graciela and Hel¬ 
ler Rodriguez, Helen and Ray St. Laur¬ 
ent, Anne and George Schnitzler, Don 


Severance ’38, Madeline and Ralph Shaw, 
Rigi and Saul Silverstein, Edith and 
Harry Thomas *25, Volta Torrey, Helen 
and Lem Tremaine ’23, IjOuise and Carl¬ 
ton Tucker '18, Ruth and Ralph Wet¬ 
sten, India and Dave Woodbury. 

Lawrence W. Conant directed the plan¬ 
ning for the continuing education semi¬ 
nar series of the M.I.T. Club of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., which culminated in an all¬ 
day Saturday session last month, with 
Technology’s provost and Nobel laure¬ 
ate, Dr. Charles Townes, as the major 
speaker. Larry retired from the Federal 
Aviation Agency at the end of last year 
and is devoting much time to cybernet¬ 
ics, professionally, in a new association 
with the Center for Technology and Ad¬ 
ministration of the American University, 
Washington, D.C. It’s grand to hear that 
he and Dorrit will be with all of us at 
the reunion and Alumni Day. . . . An¬ 
other reunion attendee, long missed, is 
Alfred H. Fletcher, Director of the Divi¬ 
sion of Environmental Health of the 
State of New Jersey. A1 is much in the 
news as a member of the N.J. Boat Regu¬ 
lation Committee, which is considering 
new regulations to reduce water pollu¬ 
tion caused by the state’s 200,000 pleas¬ 
ure boats. He makes his home at 22 E. 
Welling Ave., Pennington, N.J. 08534. 
... In a letter to the editor of “Life 
Magazine,” S. Paul Johnston, Director of 
the National Air Museum of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C., al¬ 
ludes to a Wright brothers glider in which 
Orville Wright set a 1911 soaring record 
of almost 10 minutes, which was not 
broken until 1921. . . . The committee 
for the 18th annual M.I.T. Fiesta in 
Mexico, on which Manuel S. Vallarta 
and Viviano L. Valdes are active, has an¬ 
nounced that President and Mrs. Jay 
Stratton ’23 and Don and Mrs. Severance 
’38 will be the honored guests at the 
events which take place from March 10 
to 12 this year. . . . Maxine and your 
Secretary are happy to welcome grand¬ 
daughter Margaret Belle Clarke, who ar¬ 
rived to Alfred and Marie in Montclair, 
N.J., on the twelfth day of Christmas, 
January 6, 1966, her paternal great¬ 
grandfather’s birthday. At this writing, 
all is well and Mac is still up on Cloud 
No. 9. ... To Volta W. Torrey, retiring 
editor and publisher of the Review, who 
has transferred his literary and mana¬ 
gerial abilities to N.A.S.A., we extend 
best wishes for continued outstanding 
success and new laurels for his future ac¬ 
complishments. We have enjoyed work¬ 
ing with him and have greatly appreciat¬ 
ed his skilful improvements in the format 
and contents of the magazine. We shall 
miss our customary chat on Alumni Day. 
. . . We wish to acknowledge and to 
thank Mrs. Richard E. Speagle, of 
Princeton, N.J., daughter of the late 
Colonel Albert L. Edson, for her letter 
about her father’s death. She says, in 
part: “His health had been failing for 
some time and, last July, I had to move 
him, together with Mother, who was par¬ 
tially paralyzed by a stroke in ’58, to a 
nursing home in Neshanic, N.J. He 
spoke of you and asked me where Brielle 
was. I think he had hoped to pay you a 
visit if his health improved.” We have ex- 
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tended to Mrs. Speagle and the family 
heartfelt condolence from the Class. 

With profound sorrow, we record the 
passing of four members of the Class of 
’21 and extend to their dear ones the sin- 
cerest sympathy of the entire Class. . . . 
James Wilbur McNaul, Professor of Ma¬ 
chine Design and Industrial Engineering 
in the Department of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering, University of Wisconsin, Madi¬ 
son, Wis., died on December 26, 1964, 
only a few months after his retirement 
in June '64, after 41 consecutive years of 
service to the university. Bom on Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1893, at Butte, Mont., he had 
served an apprenticeship as a machinist 
in the shops of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company while attending high 
school and business college. He also 
studied at the Montana State School of 
Mines before entering Technology with 
us in 1917. At the Institute, he was a 
member of the Mechanical Engineering 
Society and the Aero Society and served 
as machinist on cranes at the Watertown 
Arsenal. During World War I, he was 
a private in the Engineering Reserve 
Corps and the S.A.T.C. at M.T.T. He was 
graduated with us in Course H and joined 
the faculty of the University of Nebraska, 
where, for two years, he taught applied 
mechanics and machine design. He went 
to the University of Wisconsin in 1923, 
where he also served as director of the 
U.S. Army Ordnance Precision Gage 
Laboratory and, during World War II, as 
coordinator for the Air Force Machinist 
Training Program. Additionally, he 
served as consultant to Wisconsin indus¬ 
tries in the design of production machin¬ 
ery and industrial plants, for which he 
was a recognized authority. His many oth¬ 
er interests included bowling, the study 
of early frontier and Indian life, camping 
and fishing in the mountains of Montana. 
He was a registered professional engi¬ 
neer, a member of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Machinists, Madison 
Technical Club, Lambda Chi Alpha and 
the honorary mechanical engineering fra¬ 
ternity, Pi Tau Sigma. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Elsie Pascoe of Cum¬ 
berland, England, who resides at 2617 
Van Hise, Madison, Wis.; and a son, 
James P., who has been engaged in gradu¬ 
ate study at Stanford under a Sloan Fel¬ 
lowship. We are indebted to Professor 
Bruce M. Davidson, Associate Dean of 
the College of Engineering, University 
of Wisconsin, for his aid in preparing 
these notes. 

Richard Lee of 4748 25th St., San 
Francisco, Calif., died on August 29, 
1965. Bom on February 20, 1900, at San 
Francisco, he prepared for the Institute 
at the Potter School in San Francisco. At 
Technology, Dick was the vice-president 
of the Mining Engineering Society, a 
member of the crew in our sophomore 
year and a member of the swimming 
team. He was graduated with us in the 
mining and metallurgy option of Course 
HI and joined the Premier Gold Mining 
Company, Ltd., Premier, B.C., Canada. 
In 1930, he was the chief engineer of the 
Northern Peru Mining and Smelting Co., 
Trujillo, Peru. He later was associated 
with the engineering staff of the Home- 


stake Mining Company, Lead, S.D., and 
the Bonanza Rosario Mines, Puerto Ca- 
bezas, Nicaragua. In 1946, he became 
rolling mill inspector for the Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation in South 
San Francisco, now the South San Fran¬ 
cisco plant of Bethlehem Steel, where he 
continued as a metallurgist until his 
death. He is survived by his wife and three 
children, a son, John, and two daughters, 
Sally and Isabel, all of whom attended 
the City College of San Francisco. 

Ernest Pauli died on October 26, 1965. 
He was a retired partner of the firm he 
founded, Ernest H. Pauli Associates, 
manufacturers representatives for me¬ 
chanical power transmission equipment of 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 07060. 
Ernie was born in Hartford, Conn., on 
May 15, 1895, and prepared for M.I.T. 
at New York Preparatory School and 
Cooper Union, joining us in the junior 
year. At the Institute, he was a member 
of Corporation XV and the founder of 
the Richard C. Maclaurin Lodge, F. and 
A.M., at Technology. During World War 
I, he was a private in the Chemical War¬ 
fare Service. He was graduated with us 
in Course XV and joined the De La 
Vergne Machine Co., New York City, as 
an estimating engineer. He was later as¬ 
sociated with the Cooling and Air Condi¬ 
tioning Corporation and the Universal 
Gear Corporation, both in New York 
City, before starting his own firm in 1940. 
He had been a member of Rotary in New 
York. His wife was the late Margaret 
Stewart Pauli. He is survived by a son, 
Ernest H. Pauli, a 1945 graduate of 
Stevens, who heads the family firm, and 
by four grandchildren. We are indebted 
to Mr. Ernest H. Pauli for aid in prepar¬ 
ing these notes. 

Norman Frisbie Patton, R.D. 2, Over¬ 
brook Rd., Dallas, Pa. 18612, died on 
December 26, 1965. Pat was born in Chi¬ 
cago on December 24, 1899, and pre¬ 
pared for the Institute at Trinity School, 
New York City. Ours was the pleasure 
and privilege of knowing him well ever 
since we sat at adjacent drafting tables as 
freshmen in 1917 and also entered com¬ 
petition for jobs on “The Tech.” He was 
a member of Corporation XV, the Radio 
Society and its secretary in our sopho¬ 
more year, the Electrical Engineering So¬ 
ciety, the advertising manager of Voo Doo 
and Phi Sigma Kappa. During World War 
I, he was a private in the S.A.T.C. at 
M.I.T. He had been affiliated with the 
National City Bank of New York and the 
brokerage firm of Peat, Marwick and 
Mitchell before joining the Anthracite 
Institute in 1931. Its treasurer and statis¬ 
tician, he was also editor of its bulletin 
and represented the industry in both 
Washington and Harrisburg as an author¬ 
ity on fuels. In 1963, he joined the staff 
of Northeast Pennsylvania Blue Cross. 
He was active in the Shavertown Metho¬ 
dist Church as past president of the 
board of trustees, former chairman of the 
finance committee, and chairman of the 
ushers committee. He was an honorary 
member of the Wyoming Valley Traffic 
Club. He was also a member of the West¬ 
moreland Club, the George M. Dallas 
Lodge 531, F. and A.M., Caldwell Con¬ 
sistory, where he took an active part in 


degree work, and Irem Shrine Temple. He 
is survived by his wife, the former Eliza¬ 
beth Thornberry, once president of the 
League of Women Voters in Wilkes- 
Barre and also for the state of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, a prominent leader in other fields 
and a notable in her own right; and a 
cousin, Oliver Crothers, Phelps, N.Y. An 
editorial in the Wilkes-Barre paper lauds 
Norm as a “man of distinction, an asset 
to his country, widely known in the com¬ 
munity and the Commonwealth, who de¬ 
voted more than half his life to the wel¬ 
fare of the area.” A note from Azel W. 
Mack, Secretary of the Class of 1915, 
sends his regrets on “the sad passing of 
an old friend, Norman Patton.” Norm 
was particularly proud of his M.I.T. asso¬ 
ciations and we were most pleased that 
he and Betty attended the ’61 reunion in 
Plymouth. We are indebted to Betty Pat¬ 
ton and to Betty and Sumner Hayward for 
aid in preparing these notes. 

Many thanks if you have returned the 
questionnaire to your Secretary; if you 
haven’t, please do so now, whether or not 
you will attend the Reunion and Alumni 
Day. We hope your plans are well under 
way to include the pleasure of both 
events—you and your wife are assured 
a good time at Groton and at Cambridge 
—so come on back with ’21—we all want 
to see you!—Carole A. Clarke, Secretary, 
608 Union Lane, Brielle, N. J. 08730; 
Edwin T. Steffian, Assistant Secretary, 
c/o Edwin T. Steffian and Associates, 
Inc., 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
02111; Melvin R Jenney, Reunion Com¬ 
mittee, 24 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
02108. 

n 

You will all have to come to western 
New York to believe your Secretary 
when he reports almost no winter here 
and many days of warm weather through 
the first week of the new year. A skiing 
report just received from Kissing Bridge 
laments the same situation of last year. It 
seems nonsensical to leave, but our four¬ 
some will be at Augusta National playing 
golf the middle of January—with hopes 
for as good weather as we have here. Aus¬ 
tralia in February may be a little warmer. 
One of our nicest Christmas presents was 
a completely unsolicited compliment on 
the Class Notes from Marlon S. Dimmock 
on his Christmas card from New Brit¬ 
ain, Conn. Dimmy had previously sent a 
booklet to us to which most Course IV 
Architects contributed. The interesting 
brochure consists of separate pages and 
drawings of each member of the class il¬ 
lustrating how he would like to be re¬ 
membered, the ambitions in life and the 
probabilities of future years. Does any¬ 
one wish to borrow it? . . . It has been 
nice to read Parke Appel’s Reunion notes 
for June 8-12, 1967, and take note of the 
many who plan to attend. 

Catherine and Mac McCnrdy included 
a note on the back of their colorful 
Christmas card assuring us of their at¬ 
tendance. They were pictured at the El 
Dorado Country Club in Palm Desert, 
Calif. . . . Major General Chang Ten 
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Chien (ret), who is currently vice-chair¬ 
man of Nationalist China’s foreign ex¬ 
change and trade control commission has 
been in the United States to help close 
the Chinese government’s pavilion at the 
World’s Fair. General Chien retired from 
the Chinese Air Force in 1949 after four 
years as head of research and weapons 
development and previously as head of 
the Military College for aircraft mainte¬ 
nance. The sympathy of our class is ex¬ 
tended to the families of Paul Winsor, 
Jr., of Cohasset and Clans Molbach- 
Thellefsen of Oslo, Norway. 

Among the new addresses received are 
those of Howard Simons, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Edward Fales, Meredith, N. H.; 
Charles Breitbeil, Louisville, Ky.; Ben¬ 
nett Myers, Dallas, Texas; L Robert Loss, 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; Hector A. Lopez, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Roger D. Carver, Toc- 
coa, Ga.; Garrett H. Barnes, Jr., Akron, 
Ohio. 

And now with these few words (no 
more have been received) your Secretary 
sadly but firmly picks up his golf bag and 
trudges wearily southward. See you next 
month with a full report.—Whitworth 
Ferguson, Secretary, 333 Ellicott St., Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y.; Oscar Horovftz, Assistant 
Secretary, 33 Island St., Boston 19, Mass. 

’23 

Classmates interested in attending the 
annual M.I.T. Fiesta in Mexico, March 
10-12,1966, should contact Mr. Armando 
Santacruz B., Fiesta Chairman, M.I.T. 
Club of Mexico City, Reforma 116-804, 
Mexico 6, D.F., Mexico. Dr. and Mrs. 
Julios A. Stratton and Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Severance are to attend. . . . 
Horatio Bond reports that Robert V. 
Burns wrote to him in November that he 
and his wife Lillian were then on their 
way to England after spending three and 
one half years in Bangkok, Thailand, 
building four projects for the Thai Gov¬ 
ernment. They left Thailand October 25 
by boat, taking their car with them. The 
boat made stops at Singapore, Penang, 
and Port Swettenham in Malaya, also 
Aden and Suez. His letter was posted at 
Lisbon after which they expected a stop 
at Hamburg and later London, where they 
planned to arrive early in December. He 
said that they plan to see part of the 
British Isles and the continent before re¬ 
turning to their home in Coral Gables, 
Fla., next fall. They expected to spend 
Christmas and New Year’s in County 
Wicklow, Ireland. Bobby has spent more 
than 25 years in the tropics. He was for 
a long time director of the Government 
Hydrographic Laboratory in Ceylon, and 
in recent years has been building earth 
dams in such places as Haiti, Asia Minor, 
and other relatively tropical locations to 
the extent that his doctors tell him that 
they must get back to cold weather. . . . 
The Berkshire Eagle of Pittsfield, Mass., 
of November 20 contains an article en¬ 
titled “Hard-Driving, Imperious Entre¬ 
preneur.” This article states that Robert 
Chapman Sprague has been named “Man 
of the Year” by the New England Council 
for Economic Development. The article 


gives information on Mr. Sprague’s back¬ 
ground and the development of the 
Sprague Electric Company. It states that 
Sprague, who is founder, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the 
Sprague Electric Company, which has its 
headquarters in North Adams, is a de¬ 
scendant of the Ralph Sprague who came 
ashore from the ship Lion’s Whelp to 
help settle Salem in 1628. On his mother’s 
side he is descended from Robert Chap¬ 
man, who helped settle the tiny Connecti¬ 
cut seaport of Saybrook in 1635. Sprague 
himself is the son of two Connecticut 
Yankees—the late Frank J. Sprague, 
famous electrical inventor, co-worker with 
Thomas A. Edison and “father of electric 
traction,” and of the former Harriet 
Chapman, who, in her 89th year is enjoy¬ 
ing life in Williamstown. Mr. Sprague is 
married to the former Florence Van Zelm 
of New Rochelle, N.Y. They have two 
children, Robert C. Sprague, Jr., and Dr. 
John L. Sprague. 

Notice has been received that Dr. 
Nathaniel H. Frank, Professor of Physics 
at M.I.T., was a speaker at the 20th 
Annual Council on Hotel, Restaurant, 
and Institutional Education, held at 
the Park Shelton Hotel in Detroit, De¬ 
cember 27-29, 1965. The Council is 
made up of the 92 schools that now offer 
specialized instruction for the food and 
lodging industries. . . . An unidentified 
and undated clipping has been received 
from which the following excerpts have 
been taken under the title of “Yankee 
Power Man:” Harland Clement Forbes, 
a slim, taciturn New Hampshire man, is 
a veteran of 41 years in the power busi¬ 
ness here, as well as of three major elec¬ 
trical failures in the last 29 years. In 
January, 1936, when he was system engi¬ 
neer of Consolidated Edison, a four-hour 
power failure struck New York late one 
afternoon, and darkened the city north of 
59tH Street, through Westchester and the 
Bronx. Five days later, Mr. Forbes de¬ 
livered a critique on: “January 15, 1936, 
Disturbance.” In measured tones, he told 
the annual convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers that since 
the cause was unknown, “a similar break¬ 
down, presumably, could occur in a big 
city at almost any time.” His reluctant 
prophecy came true in June, 1961, when 
five square miles of the city were blacked 
out by another failure. Both of these 
breakdowns were eclipsed by Tuesday’s 
power collapse, extending from New York 
to Canada. He received a B.S. at the Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire in 1921. In 
1923 he earned an M.S. at M.I.T., where 
he had been an instructor in electrical 
engineering. He gave up teaching to join 
the design and testing staff of the central 
office telephone apparatus of the Western 
Electric Company here. Then in 1924 he 
joined the New York Edison Company 
and remained when it became Consoli¬ 
dated Edison. Four years later he was 
named research engineer, and in 1932 he 
became system engineer. He rose from 
assistant vice-president to vice-president 
to executive vice-president, between 1949 
and 1955. Mr. Forbes served as president 
of Consolidated Edison for the next two 
years and in 1957 was made board chair¬ 
man, a post he continues to hold. In 1928 


he married the former Frances I. Ransom. 
They have two sons, Howard B. and Bur¬ 
ton A., and five grandchildren. The exec¬ 
utive and his wife live in a five-bedroom, 
red brick house on spacious grounds at 
71 Bellows Lane, Manhasset, L.I. Mr. 
Forbes is a trustee of several corporations, 
a member of the Commerce and Industry 
Association, a fellow of the American In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineering and a 
member of the Society of Gas Lighting. 

On December 2, 1965, the National 
Association of Manufacturers presented 
its “Modern Pioneers in Creative Indus¬ 
try” award to Herman Alexander Bruson 
for his outstanding scientific contribution 
to modern industry. The honors were 
awarded at the NAM’s 70th Annual Con¬ 
gress of American Industry in the Waldorf 
Astoria. Mr. Bruson is vice-president. 
Organics Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Company. A veritable walking 
organic chemistry encyclopedia whose 
achievements lie in the growth of syn¬ 
thetic organic chemistry, he is the holder 
of over 300 patents. His work represents 
major contributions to developments in 
plasticizers, synthetic detergents, bacteri¬ 
cides, additives for lubricating oils, and 
oil-soluble resins for use in paints and 
varnishes. His research leading to devel¬ 
opment of new and better additives for 
lubricating oils contributed greatly to the 
mobility of our armed forces during 
World War II and has revolutionized the 
entire lubricating oil business in the post¬ 
war era. 

The New York Times of November 22 
reported that Dr. Julios A. Stratton, 
M.I.T.’s president, had the day before re¬ 
ceived from The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. The degree 
was conferred at an academic convocation 
at Temple Mishkan Tefila in Newton, 
Mass. A dinner followed at the Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel in Boston. . . . David Muir- 
head, chairman and president of Emhart 
Corporation, announced October 26 the 
appointment of Archibald WiUiams to the 
newly created position of vice-president. 
Industrial Engineering. Mr. Williams will 
head the Emhart team concerned with 
planning and constructing the new manu¬ 
facturing facility for Emhart’s New Brit¬ 
ain hardware operations. He joined the 
American Hardware Corporation (now 
Emhart Corporation) in 1946 as an indus¬ 
trial engineer. He was appointed vice- 
president in charge of Industrial Relations 
in 1951. From 1955 to 1961 he served as 
a member of the Connecticut State Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration. He resides 
at Bristol, Conn. 

Herbert L. Hayden writes from Central 
America, on January 2, “Here we are in 
Guatemala City after making the circuit 
of South America. This has been a won¬ 
derful trip and we have seen several 
M.I.T. people since writing to you some 
time ago. In Santiago, Chile, we had a 
fine reunion with one of my fraternity 
brothers (Theta Xi), Horacio “Chile” 
Serrano. Chile was the class of 1924 and 
I had not seen him since our school days. 
He has five beautiful daughters and a 
charming wife. We had lunch at their 
home and a very pleasant time. With us 
also was Russell Ambach’s (Class of 
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1924) son who is with the Embassy in 
Santiago. In Panama we had another fine 
visit with our classmate Eduardo Icaza. 
We had dinner at the Union Club with 
him and his fine family one evening and 
entertained Eduardo and his wife at our 
hotel one evening. Every Sunday evening 
he has his family to dinner, which is a 
fine custom. He has three daughters and 
one son and they are all well married. In 
San Jose we had a fine reunion with an¬ 
other of my fraternity brothers and a 
member of the class of 1921, A. Teodorico 
Quiros. He is an architect, a teacher of 
art in the University and a fine painter. 
We saw several of his works around the 
city, a couple of churches, a school, etc. 
He has also exhibited his paintings in 
Rome, Mexico City and Sao Paulo. So 
you see, Forrest, this trip to South and 
Central America has enabled us to renew 
some fine fellowships started years ago at 

M. I.T.” 

Howard F. Russell quotes from a letter 
received from a friend at Las Cruzes, 

N. M., on January 10: . . Alfred M. 

Perkins passed away on January 13, 1965, 
in a local hospital from cancer, and was 
buried with full military honors in the 
Fort Bliss National Cemetery, El Paso, 
Texas.” Howard goes on to say that if his 
memory is correct Perkins was a rating 
engineer for the New England Fire In¬ 
surance Rating Organization in Boston 
for a number of years, then he went West 
and was with the Manhattan project of 
the AEC, and then with the Missile Range 
at White Sands. After retiring he took up 
wood carving as a hobby and really turned 
out some fine pieces. . . . Howard then 
reports that the virus bugs caught up 
with him after his hernia operation last 
September. He says he is all right now, 
flies to Florida from Boston on January 
12, and plans to spend as much time out 
in the sunshine as possible. . . . Word 
has been received of the death of John 
E. Vereker on May 1, 1964, but no details 
are available except that his old address 
was Glen Ellyn, Calif. 

The Alumni Association has advised 
of the following changes of addresses: 
Kyle J. Lutz, 145 Jackson Way, Pleasant 
Hill, Calif. 94523; Harold L. Townend, 
143 Ruskin Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 14226; 
Gerald M. Frank, 5559 Bellerock Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217; Wanton E. Glad¬ 
ding, E. I. duPont de Nemours Company, 
P.O. Box 800, Kinston, N.C.; Cedi H. 
Green, Geophysical Inc., P.O. Box 35084, 
Airlawn Station, Dallas, Texas 75235; 
Louis A. Metz, 1296 Hackberry Lane, 
Winnetka, Ill. 60093.—Forrest F. Lange, 
Secretary, 1196 Woodbury Avenue, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 03801; Bertrand A. 
McKittrick, Assistant Secretary, 78 
Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 10852. 
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Remember the old estimate that the ba¬ 
sic chemicals in your body were worth 
only about 98 cents? Well, times have 
changed. One of your classmates, Charles 
A. Thomas, Monsanto's board chairman 
has upped that figure appreciably, all the 


way up to $800 in fact The reason: a ma¬ 
jor market has developed for enzymes 
and nucleic acids. Hope that makes you 
feel more worthwhile. . . . From Gor¬ 
don Harvey, a bit of family news. Their 
daughter Roberta has given up teaching 
in favor of being a housewife and mother 
with a daughter now 15 months old. 
Their other daughter, Patricia, is a senior 
stenographer with the N.Y. State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works in Rochester. Gor¬ 
don, of course, is still boss of the Gene¬ 
see State Park Commission. 

Lee Franke is a Consulting Engineer 
in Rochester, but fortunately he has a 
good partner and when the winter winds 
start whistling in off the lake the Frankes 
pack up in a hurry and go to warmer 
climes. Last winter it was Florida and 
Arizona. This year it’s Hawaii. They ex¬ 
pect to be back in April sometime, but 
Lee says he enjoys these vacations so 
much he doesn’t want to work any more. 
. . . Dr. Frederick Term an retired last 
August as Vice-president and Provost at 
Stanford. However, he’s still a part time 
consultant to Stanford’s president; is 
president of Southern Methodist’s new 
Foundation for Science and Engineering; 
is consultant on an educational program 
for several Eastern companies; and is 
about to make a four-week trip to Russia 
for the U. S. Office of Education. Obvi¬ 
ously Dr. Terman is not the sedentary 
type. 

Connecticut does not have a panic but¬ 
ton to prevent another “Black Tuesday,” 
and will not have, according to Hartford 
Electric’s Vice-president Elbert C. 
Brown. “If you have such a switch”, says 
Bump, “the danger is in having it go on 
when you don’t want it on.” He said fur¬ 
ther that even with a button to discon¬ 
nect from the interconnecting grid sys¬ 
tem, “we would still have to know what 
was causing the trouble before we 
pushed the button, and on November 9 
it took us 14 minutes before we were 
sure.” . . . The Videt-Yontrakichs are 
still in this country. In spite of the diffi¬ 
culty of living here on a Thai government 
pension, they want their children to have 
a U. S. education. “We have to make a lot 
of adjustments and live very economical¬ 
ly.” Videt was in Boston last fall to make 
a T.V. scene of the Royal Father of the 
Present King for USIA, and stayed with 
the Ambachs while he was here. . . . 
Phil Bates has an interesting avocation 
that hasn't previously come to our atten¬ 
tion. He edits the Journal of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry for the American 
Chemical Society. As usual, he and 
Eleanor got in their share of travelling 
last year, starting with Hawaii in March 
and ending with New Hampshire in the 
fall. 

Another retiree is Elliott B. Davidson. 
A construction engineer for the Air 
Force, he has been in Japan, Korea, and 
other Pacific spots in recent years. Now 
he has changed oceans, and last October 
retired to Florida. 

Sorry to have to record another death, 
that of Robert H. Lawson in Pawtucket, 
R. I., on December 17. No details at the 
moment.—Henry B. Kane, Secretary, 
M.I.T. Room E19-439, Cambridge, Mass. 
02139. 
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A recent note from. Tony Lauria 
brought with it a complete summary of 
the vacation trip which he took last July 
with his wife and son. Tony is one of our 
classmates who has visited many parts 
of the world and has many more on his 
list for future visits. Last summer he 
covered Ireland, from one end of the 
country to the other; and followed that 
with visits to many spots in both England 
and Scotland. He writes that he expects 
to retire next July; but even before that 
time, he hopes to take a spring trip 
through the Carribean. Following retire¬ 
ment a boat trip will take him to Brazil 
where he has many friends, since he 
worked there for a number of years. He 
feels that traveling by boat will be prefer¬ 
able, since he will not be in any hurry to 
get there or to get home again. His last 
trip to Brazil was in 1955 and there are 
still many things that he did not have a 
chance to see. The following year, he 
plans on seeing Japan, the Philippines, va¬ 
rious Pacific Islands, Australia, and New 
Zealand; so it appears that you may run 
into Tony almost anywhere in the world. 

Christmas notes brought information 
from two Course ni classmates: George 
Blonsky is still headquartered in New 
York City and keeping busy with con¬ 
struction and heavy equipment programs. 
Irving Symonds is enjoying semi-retire¬ 
ment with his headquarters in Browns¬ 
ville, Texas, with continuing trips into 
Mexico about one week each month. 

Belated news has come in of the death 
of Malcolm Davis on September 30, 
1965, at Oyster Bay, N. Y. Mai had been 
in failing health for some time; and the 
sympathy of the entire class is extended 
to his family.—F. L. Foster, Secretary, 
Room E19-702, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
02139. 
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So far this weekend we are snowed in 
but we plan to run out to Pigeon Cove as 
soon as the roads are cleared. Your Sec¬ 
retary spent last evening going over the 
class notes folder of clippings, Christmas 
cards, letters, etc. With this issue and two 
more left before the most important of all 
’26 reunions it seems more pressing to 
talk about our get-together in June than to 
report address changes, promotions, etc. 
I always feel frustrated at reunions be¬ 
cause the time is so short. A weekend out 
of 40 years is but a split second. I want 
to see everyone and hear about their plans 
and what they have been up to for all 
these years but it’s impossible and I usu¬ 
ally end up asking you to write me about 
it later. I recall even handing out a form 
for you to do this at one reunion. If there 
is any hope of having a relaxing moment 
with each of you TU doubtless resort to 
this once again—but Til mail it to you 
when you get back home—or maybe be¬ 
fore you come! 

There is one news item that will be of 
interest to everyone. It was our class 
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president Dave Shepard’s Christmas card, 
added by his wife Kay, “Dear ‘G. W.’ 
(Dave is the only one in the world that 
calls me ‘G. W.’ except Kay) Perhaps you 
have not heard that David is to retire as 
of Feb. 1 (2 years ahead of time). He will 
be as busy as ever as he has acquired 
many extra-curricular jobs in which he 
is most interested. (Probably no news to 
you.) Anyway we are both pleased. Kay 
S.” The news also came via Austin Kelly 
because the major “extra-curricular job” 
taken on by Dave is to assist Austin in 
pushing our class gift to its successful goal 
by reunion time. This makes us doubly 
happy—first that Dave can retire ahead 
of schedule and secondly that he is to de¬ 
vote his time for the next few months to 
the project that is so important to all of 
us. We are looking forward to a Boston 
visit by Dave on this mission. As we ap¬ 
proached the end of ’65 the half way mark 
had been reached. The end of the year 
brought many more important additions 
and we hope it will bring us up to the 
2/3 mark. (We are writing on January 9.) 
Even if we are that far along there re¬ 
mains a great deal for Austin Kelly with 
helpers like Dave Shepard, Ted Mangels- 
dorf, Elton Staples, and let’s say all of 
you. By the time one gets to our stage in 
life an objective such as we have set takes 
on a significance that to me at least is 
quite apart from fund raising as we nor¬ 
mally think of it, which is usually impor¬ 
tant but impersonal. In the past couple 
of years two of our classmates have died 
leaving very large bequests to M.I.T. (not 
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counted in class gift of course because 
our gift wasn’t conceived when their wills 
were written). It would be interesting to 
know what motivated them to do this, for 
it demonstrates a deep feeling for M.I.T. 
It could be that they recognized that 
much of their success in life was due to 
what they obtained from M.I.T. Or per¬ 
haps they felt that a dynamic institution 
where students learn to use that little 
gray substance in their heads is a pretty 
good thing to perpetuate. Perhaps they 
felt that basic knowledge such as evolve* 
from M.I.T. is really the source of all 
scientific progress whether it be in phys¬ 
ics, chemistry, medicine or landing on the 
moon. Perhaps they also knew that M.I.T. 
has since our time reenforced its pro¬ 
grams heavily with the humanities. Per¬ 
haps they just knew that M.I.T. was al¬ 
ways the best place of its kind and contin¬ 
ues to be way out front. Conjecture gets 
us nowhere but we do know that a strong 
feeling for M.I.T. of some kind motivated 
their thinking. It is this same motivation 
that is making our class objective a suc¬ 
cess, an objective that will project way 
into the future. Again your Secretary has 
deviated from his role but time is so 
short and the objective so important I 
hope you will forgive the rambling. 

There remains just time to look at a 
few address slips that came through regu¬ 
larly from the Alumni Association. Some¬ 
times these are confirmations of old ad¬ 
dresses, sometimes they report deaths and 
often new addresses. They always leave 


your secretary wondering because there 
is no explanation—has the classmate re¬ 
tired, has he a new job, how did he die, 
what does he do out there? Tm going to 
let you wonder with me as I go through 
a few of these address slips. Here we go: 
Samuel W. J. Welch, same address, Boul¬ 
der, Colo. . . . Charles R. Greene of 
Canaan, N. H., changes class affiliation 
from ’29 to ’26. . . . George S. Killam 
moves to Chatham, Mass, (we know he 
retired). . . . Capt Clifton B. McFar¬ 
land, Quarters “Q” North Island, San Di¬ 
ego, Calif. . . . Jim Carey, East Lans- 
downe, Pa. (we haven’t seen Jim since our 
fifth). . . . Joel Tompkins, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (we read of the death of Joel’s brother 
in the Gloucester paper a few months 
ago). . . . Lt. Gen. Shih Ming Chu died 
in Tokyo. . . . John A. Walquist of 
Wilton, Conn., died last July. There are 
many more but this sampling gives you 
an idea of the kind of lead. 

We did make it out to Pigeon Cove 
for a few hours. The sun had come out 
and the sea was wild and rumbling over 
the rocks below. As far as you could see 
up and down the coast the surf was break¬ 
ing against the rocks and spraying high 
into the air. It was our first experience 
with snow on our new long driveway but 
the high winds with some help from a 
Jeep plow cleared it nicely. A five foot 
drift blocked the Fo’castle doorway but a 
little shoveling took care of that. As a 
rule snow accumulates less by the sea. The 
high winds seem to blow it somewhere 
and so long as it is not into my driveway 
ril be happy. These high winds also whip 
up the sea and give it the life and sparkle 
such as we witnessed this afternoon. It’s 
always different and always interesting. 
I haven’t figured out what Tm going to 
order for your visit in June but what we 
do not want is fog. Even fog can be in¬ 
teresting if you know what’s out there 
when it’s clear. Let’s forget that possi¬ 
bility—but do start planning for the re¬ 
union trip, it won’t be long until April. 
Cheerio.— -Georgs W. Smith, E. I. Du¬ 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 140 Fed¬ 
eral St., Boston, Mass. 


’27 

“Yes, I retired some time ago," says 
Tom Russell in a letter from 1111 Gallean 
Drive, Naples, Fla. “But sometimes I 
think that I should go back to work if 
this is retirement. I sold my contracting 
quarry and asphalt pit interests in the 
Virgin Islands but still have a Small 
Business Investment Company in Char¬ 
lotte Amalie that requires periodic visits 
to the Islands. Meanwhile, we spend most 
of our time here in Naples where I started 
a leasing company—just to keep busy. 
That was a mistake—when I asked for 
a glass of water, I didn’t expect to be 
drowned!” After that, Tom enclosed a 
good check for th* Class Gift and a 
promise to do the same in 1966 and 1967. 
. . . Another of my nudging letters 
brought a reply from EHc Hofman. 
“Yes, Joe” he wrote from Jaime 1, 56, 


La Cabaneta, Mallorca, Spain, “the ad¬ 
dress above is permanent (or for some 
time). It’s a nice old Mallorcan stone 
house—500 feet up and overlooking aB 
of Palma, a big (150,000) civilized city. 
Mallorca is a charming island. 5000-foot 
mountains. 1000-foot cliffs to the sea 
Coves and beaches, rich flat cultivated 
farm land. 8 million almond trees, and a 
nice year-round climate. Today it’s sunny, 
clear, warm, light breeze.” It does sound 
great, doesn’t it? We hope you continue 
to enjoy it, Eric and Tibby (who painted 
an excellent picture of the house for the 
Christmas card). 

Meanwhile somebody has to run the 
railroad. Russell Talbot who has been 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad since 
1929, has been appointed assistant vice- 
president, marketing. He will supervise 
all research and pricing activities. His 
career has provided him with wide ex¬ 
perience in traffic development, market 
research, pricing, and he is a specialist in 
the piggy-back field. 

The James H. McGraw Award for 
Electrical Men was presented at a No¬ 
vember meeting of the Electric League of 
New York to Wesley Meytrott. The cita¬ 
tion points out that this “Medal for Co¬ 
operation” was awarded to Wes due to 
his having observed in 1953 that the grow¬ 
ing loads presented by the accelerated 
sales of new electrical appliances and 
equipment required a parallel enhance¬ 
ment of the wiring systems in existing 
and future homes. He initiated and pur¬ 
sued a giant wiring promotion program 
which has been continued down to the 
present. The results are described as 
“pbenomonal.” Wes continues as vice- 
president—sales of Con Edison of New 
York. Our heartiest congratulations. . . . 
In the January notes, Carl Davies’ letter 
suggested that the class insurance policies 
be given now to the Class Gift or to be 
given when “Gabriel calls." Ken Brock 
of the Alumni Association has since re¬ 
corded with Carl that the Institute really 
prefers a gift now, if it can be arranged. 
Carl has decided to retain his policy and 
give an equivalent donation. Hopefully, 
this information may be of use to others. 

Charlie Smith’s Christmas card says he 
is still at the command-post of The Bart- 
ram Company in Cincinnati. His air- 
blowing equipment is shipped all over the 
world and this spring he is going to 
Europe to show at the Hanover Fair. 
Charlie says, too, that he misses not be¬ 
ing near die salt water and lobsters of 
Connecticut, where he hails from. 

We are indebted to Charles H. Chat- 
field of the class of 1914 for sending us 
word of the death on August 6, 1965, of 
A. Lewis MacClaln, who after graduating 
from the University of Washington, re¬ 
ceived a master’s degree in aeronautical 
engineering at M.I.T. He was the first 
test pilot employed by Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft in Hartford, became chief test 
pilot in 1942. In 1944 he transferred to 
installation engineering and he retired in 
1959. His wife still reside* at their home 
at 79 Cedar Ridge Drive, Glastonbury, 
Conn., and the class’ condolences are ex¬ 
tended to her. . . . I would certainly 
like to hear from William F. Bingham 
who has moved from Portland, Ore., to 
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Participation in ’66 Alumni Fund vs. ’65 Participation on Same Date 

1/31/65 1/31/66 


Clam 

No. 

Active 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

*24 

495 

141 

29 

162 

33 

*25 

484 

122 

26 

130 

27 

’26 

554 

162 

29 

172 

31 

*27 

491 

144 

29 

143 

29 

*28 

478 

170 

36 

157 

33 

*29 

455 

116 

27 

127 

28 

*30 

471 

115 

24 

100 

21 

*31 

509 

114 

22 

127 

25 

’32 

563 

141 

25 

153 

28 

*33 

551 

134 

24 

152 

28 


941 Schweitzer Drive, Wichita, Kansas 
67211; only last year, Bill moved from 
Omaha to Portland. Must be something 
newsworthy there. Other new addresses 
(but not involving long moves) are: 
Donald A. Sherman, Mt. Harmony Rd., 
Bemardsville, N.J. 07924; Henry C. 
Myers, 189 Montebello St., Chula Vista, 
Calif. 92010; Percy A. Lovett, 6445 
Waegwoltic Ave., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Chas. F. Sweet, Box 56, RD #1, Milford, 
N.J. 08848; Carl H. Peterson, 4 Epping 
St., E. Weymouth, Mass. 02189; G. Albro 

Hall, Worthington, Ohio 43085-Many 

thanks to all of you who sent Christmas 
cards. The Alumni Association sent me 
H. W. Fowler’s “Dictionary of Modem 
English Usage” (Oxford Press). I under¬ 
stand that one went to each class secre¬ 
tary, so I assume that nothing personal 
was involved. Incidentally, it is well 
worth owning—J. S. Harris, Masons 
Islands, Mystic, Conn. 06355 


’28 

Class notes hit the jackpot this month 
in the form of long missives from Flor¬ 
ence Jope, Jim Donovan, Charlie 
Worthen, Fritz Rutherford, Max Parshall, 
Duncan Whittaker, Capt. D. Shipley, 
Arthur Robinson, and others. We’ll use 
much of this material, but I’m afraid we’ll 
have to hold over some of the letters until 
next month. 

Florence and Jim received Christmas 
cards from many classmates as follows: 
Arch and Clara Archibald, Bill and 
Marjorie Bendz, George and Ruth Beraat, 
Chris and Ruth Case, George and Mani 
Chatfield, Huyler Ellison, Bill Hurst, Bill 
and Sally Hall, Lewis and Helen Hess, 
Shikao Ikehara, Art and Adrienne 
Josephs, Fred and Janet Lewis, Paul and 
Kitty Martini, Mieth (Slim) and Alice 
Maeser, Carl and Frances Myers, Art and 
Mary Nichols, Rudy and Verna Slater, 
Dud and Betty Smith, Herb and Dorothy 
Swartz, Ray and Edith Wofford, and Abe 
and Ruth Woolf. 

And from: Jan and John Chamberlain, 
Helen and Roland Earle (“With friendly 
thoughts and best wishes to all.”), Anne 
and Walter Hildick, Tommy Larson, 
Kathleen, Taffy and Bob Larson, Bonnie 
and Vera Lewis, Helen and Bob Murphy 


(with a beautiful handwritten card), Lelia 
and Walter Nock, Mary and Max Par¬ 
shall, Gladys and Bill Phillips, Charlie 
Richheimer, Pam and Rene Simard, Anne 
and Ford Tibbetts, Jo and Wes Walters. 

Florence also sends a number of notes 
that accompanied the cards. George 
Bemat’s wife Ruth writes, “This year has 
not been a very happy one for us. Labor 
Day weekend on his way back to school 
our son Robert was killed in an auto¬ 
mobile accident” I am sure that every 
member of the class extends deepest 
sympathy to the Bernats. . . . Paul 
Martini: “I’ve pretty much lost touch with 
life at M.LT. I still contribute to the class 
fund and so get The Review. I am also 
a dues-paying member of the local M.I.T. 
group, but that is about my total associ¬ 
ation. I have yet to attend a reunion.” 
(Maybe we can improve on Paul’s attend¬ 
ance by getting him to our 40th.) . . . 
Don Cryder writes Jim: “I have spinal 
disc trouble and bursitis and have been 
advised to limit my activities.” . . . 
Elliot Grover: “Recently I relinquished 
my position as department head at North 
Carolina University in order to reduce 
my burden of work; I continue to teach 
on a reduced basis.” . . . Katherine 
Hazen: “I have just concluded three hec¬ 
tic years in charge of capital fund raising 
for the seacoast region of Mass, for my 
undergraduate college, Mt Holyoke, of 
which I am a trustee.” . . . Holmes Ive- 
son: “For health reasons in July ’63 I 
was obliged to retire from position with 
U. S. Envelope Company, where I had 
worked for 35 years.” . . . Warren 
Fleming: “I had a heart attack earlier this 
year. I am back to work part time and 
expect to be O. K.” 

Jim includes a few notes. Helen 
Murphy says that Bob has things hum¬ 
ming along—from a 7:30 breakfast to 
dinner at 10:45 P.M. He’s moved Topps 
Gum to Pa. and has been doing a job in 
Chicago. . . . Walter Nock writes: “No 
doubt I neglected (?) to let you know that 
Lelia and I took a trip to Europe this 
summer. This was brought about because 
our son Ron was taking his junior year 
in Europe and we wished to meet him 
over there and tour Europe together. I 
am thinking seriously of retiring this com¬ 
ing year.” . . . Wes Walters writes: 
“After 35V4 years with the Corps of 
Engineers, I am retiring at the end of 
this year. We plan to head for Arizona , 
for the rest of the winter.” . . . Anne 


Tibbetts writes: “1965 flew by, what with 
going to Germany for our son Gordon’s 
wedding and then having our delightful 
daughter-in-law come to America to live. 
To cap it all, we became grandparents, 
when our daughter Jackie had a dear baby 
girl in October. This month of December 
finds me lecturing every day—often twice 
a day.” 

A letter from Duncan Whittaker on 
Dravo Corporation stationery follows: “I 
left the Boston area in 1941 and after 
two years in the Canal Zone and two 
years in Wilmington, Del., I have settled 
these past 20 years in Sewickly, Pa. As 
chief electrical engineer for Dravo Corpo¬ 
ration, Pittsburgh, my duties have taken 
me across the U.S. and from Labrador to 
Peru, S.A. Most recent contracts for 
plants in Liberia and Australia may ex¬ 
pand these travel frontiers in the coming 
year. Our engineering activities are prin¬ 
cipally to do with iron ore process plants 
and associated steel making. As to my 
family, we are many now. Wife Georgia; 
son Dana, with two children located in 
Atlanta; son Norman with one child, lo¬ 
cated in Cincinnati; unmarried daughter 
Carol teaching in Montpelier, Vt; and 
son “Jr.” at college in Pittsburgh. Long 
range planning enables me to celebrate 
retirement by attending the 40th reunion, 
since I will retire May 1, 1968; and then 
my wife and I will reside at our place on 
Cliff Island, Maine, where we have been 
summering since 1958. In case some do 
not remember the name, I was the Stanley 
Steamer (kid) while at M.I.T. (wish I still 
had it).” 

Charlie Worthen recently forwarded a 
letter to us from Shikao Ikehara: “Your 
kind letter dated November 10 reached 
me some time ago, and I immediately re¬ 
turned the enclosed card to Jim Donovan. 
It is thoughtful of you all to invite me 
to join you in the efforts for our 40th re¬ 
union gift to M.I.T. We shall all miss 
Ralph Jope, and yet he shall ‘hear’ of 
the contributions in the anticipation of 
his goal. On my part I shall try to send 
in my contributions when convenient. A 
few days ago Dr. F. Robert Naka of Mitre 
came to Tokyo; so I handed to him the 
Japanese money to be paid to M.I.T. in 
dollars. It is rather troublesome to send 
dollars. At this point I must apologize for 
my neglect to your letters in the past 
Last March I had to retire from the Tokyo 
Institute of Technology (government in¬ 
stitution) at the mandatory age of 60. I 
am now a professor of mathematics at a 
small private college. I note that your 
Company is celebrating its 50th anniver¬ 
sary. Congratulations to you all. Our 
M.LT. Club of Japan celebrated its golden 
anniversary in the same year when M.I.T. 
celebrated its first century.” 

Early in December I received a letter 
from Arthur Robinson, 4 Euclid Ave., 
Delmar, N. Y., in which he stated he of¬ 
ficially retired from the Bureau of Public 
Roads on May 4, 1965. He was having 
some trouble with his ticker; and after a 
month in the hospital, during which he 
had a thyroid operation, they stopped his 
heart and started it again electrically 
with a normal beat to take out the skip. 
He continues, “Our daughter graduated 
from State University College of Albany 
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and she is now teaching Spanish at junior 
high in Miskayuna (a suburb of Schenec¬ 
tady). She has an apartment with another 
teacher but spends a lot of her time at 
home with us. Since last April I have been 
fine and up to all sorts of things, includ¬ 
ing golf at least once a week, right up to 
last week. I painted the house, shingled 
the garage roof, and just got through 
painting and papering a room. Last sum¬ 
mer we toured New England and made a 
trip to Montreal and Quebec. At Mon¬ 
treal I talked on the phone with Ed 
Huckman ’26. We were in the same high 
school class in Methuen and roomed to¬ 
gether in Boston one year. We are plan¬ 
ning to take a trip to Florida this year 
but expect to return to Albany as our 
permanent home. You remember I was 
division bridge engineer for the Bureau of 
Public Roads for about 18 years and al¬ 
together had about 34 years with the gov¬ 
ernment.” 

After the Merry Christmas preliminar¬ 
ies, Fritz Rutherford of Frogmore, S. C., 
says: “Jo and I are planning a trip around 
South America during the months of 
February and March. We fly from Miami 
to Caracas, Venezuela, on 4 February 
and will be there for two days. From Ca¬ 
racas we go to Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires and then over to Santiago and the 
Chilean Lake District Then up to Lima 
and the Inca country and return from 
there to New York via ship. All is well 
down here in the deep south, where we 
are located on an island half way between 
Savannah, Ga. and Charleston, S. C. Best 
wishes to the class of '28. P.S. I forgot to 
tell you that last year we spent three 
months traveling all over Europe and 
then last spring we covered the Mayan 
and Aztec nations of Mexico.” 

A news clip from the New York Times 
of December 2 contains a pretty good 
photograph of Dr. Harold W. Bialkowslty 
with the information that he was recently 
elected president of the Stora Koppar- 
berg Corporation, New York. “The com¬ 
pany is the American subsidiary of 
the 800-year-old Stora Kopparberg, 
Bergslags Aktiebolag of Falun, Sweden, 
one of the largest producers of pulp, pa¬ 
per and steel in Scandinavia. Stora Kop¬ 
parberg is said to be the oldest publicly 
owned corporation in the world. Dr. Bial- 
kowsky, who became 59 years old yester¬ 
day, also was named president of Nova 
Scotia Pulp, Ltd., succeeding Mr. Clau- 
son. Dr. Bialkowsky, a native of Holyoke, 
Mass., joined Stora Kopparberg in 1961 
as assistant to Mr. Clauson. Earlier, he 
held research and development posts with 
the Weyerhaeuser Company, dating back 
to 1941.” 

A note from the Alumni office tells us 
that John J. Hartz of Akron, Ohio, re¬ 
turned at the end of November from a 
10-day visit to Hawaii (very enthusias¬ 
tically). John is tire development mana¬ 
ger for Goodyear Rubber Company and 
is a member of the Alumni Fund Board. 

It is with the deepest regret and sorrow 
that we report the death of Samoel J. 
Shure of St. Louis, Mo. He was gradu¬ 
ated from Course II and died December 
23, 1964.—Hermon S. Swartz, Construc¬ 
tion Publishing Co., Inc., 27 Muzzey St., 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. 


’29 

We have been asked to “pass the word” 
to all M.I.T. Alumni about the 18th An¬ 
nual M.I.T. Fiesta to be held in Mexico 
March 10-12. Reference to this may ap¬ 
pear in other class notes; but in case you 
are interested (and if there is time) you 
can write for further information or 
reservations to Mr. Armando Santacruz 
B., Fiesta Chairman, M.I.T. Club of 
Mexico City, Reforma 116-804, Mexico 
6, D. F., Mexico. An exciting program is 
planned, including sightseeing trips, for 
this special event so if any 29’ers attend 
this affair I am sure a firsthand report 
would make interesting class news for 
those who have never been to a M.I.T. 
Fiesta in Mexico. 

The announcement of the election of 
Dean Howard W. Johnson as 12th Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute brings to mind that 
all of us who graduated in 1929 have 
been on hand through three presidents— 
Dr. Compton, Dr. Killian, Dr. Stratton 
—with the greatest admiration and ap¬ 
preciation for the progress accomplished 
under each. And now we bring our best 
wishes to our new M.I.T. President. 

Quite coincidentally, we have additional 
news about George White and Norman 
Wickstrand, both from Connecticut and 
both of whom made the class news in the 
January issue. A newsclipping from the 
Hartford Courant adds information about 
Norm Wickstrand’s extracurricula activi¬ 
ties with a writeup of a program which 
he headed in Bristol, the theme of which 
was “Remarks of a Rock Hound” where¬ 
in he spoke to children in the 4th, 5th 
and 6th grades, including a display of his 
personal collection of rocks and miner¬ 
als. This was in connection with an en¬ 
richment program for children sponsored 
by the Bristol Women’s College Club 
which took place in October. . . . From 
the Worcester Gazette and Telegram, we 
have word of George White’s promotion 
to Vice-president of General Foods Cor¬ 
poration in December and he will direct 
the company’s corporate engineering de¬ 
partment. We learn that he started his 
career with the firm as a plant chemist for 
Minute Tapioca Company. Congratula¬ 
tions, George. 

Frank B. Stratton made the news in 
the Springfield Union in December with 
the headlines “Wilbraham Teacher Back 
to First Love—Music.” Since graduating 
from M.I.T., Frank has held down a num¬ 
ber of impressive positions in the develop¬ 
ment of the first atomic bomb and for 11 
years was chief chemist in the research 
and development division of a major 
manufacturer of household appliances, 
with time out in between to earn a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in music at the Eastman 
School of Music at the University of 
Rochester. He also taught music at the 
Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachu¬ 
setts State College and Grinell College; 
plus being a traveling representative for a 
major New York music publisher. He is 
now teaching music at the Wilbraham 
Academy. 

We still have a handful of question¬ 
naires to report on, mostly of those who 


have settled in the New England environs 
and close to our Alma Mater. Winfield H. 
Bearce resides in Hallo well, Maine, where 
he is distribution engineer and manager 
of Distribution Department, Central 
Maine Power Company, Augusta, Maine. 
After graduation he worked for G. E. a 
short time, taught school and worked on 
the Hoover Dam and in 1934 started his 
career with the Central Maine Power 
Company. His hobbies include photog¬ 
raphy and gardening and he parentheti¬ 
cally adds “amateur." . . . From Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., we had a reply from Harold 
F. Dean who has pursued the field of 
architecture as his career, teaching and 
managing his own business. He is a mem¬ 
ber of ALA—Historical Buildings, Ver¬ 
mont. . . . Hugo Rash listed his home 
address as Manchester Village, Vt., but 
his questionnaire was postmarked Clear¬ 
water Beach, Fla. He is presently retired 
after 31 years commissioned service in 
USAF from 2nd Lt. to Major General, as 
an active pilot from Jerries and DH’s to 
and including jet aircraft. Such an excit¬ 
ing career goes hand in hand with exten¬ 
sive travel, which included three world 
tours, Trans-Siberian Railroad and one 
flight over the North Pole for Hugo. 
More later. Best regards to all.—John P. 
Rich, Secretary, P. O. Box 503, Nashua, 
N. H. 


’30 

One aspect of TV panel shows that has 
always impressed me is the ability of the 
MC to introduce the panelists each week 
in a manner that sounds somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from the previous week’s introduc¬ 
tion. This comment is apropos a Class 
Secretary’s problem that may not have oc¬ 
curred to you, namely, the monthly 
search for a suitable opening gambit for 
the Notes. This month I tried, but no in¬ 
spiration came to mind. . . . Jarvis 
“Bub” Wilson is vice-president—Opera¬ 
tions—Administrative of the Rochester 
Telephone Corporation and also a Direc¬ 
tor of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com¬ 
pany. He and Muriel live in Pittsford, 
N. Y., where they frequently see the Nel¬ 
son Coopers who also live in Pittsford. 
The Wilsons’ son David graduated from 
Amherst in ’60, thereafter studied at the 
University of Poitier and Tubigen in 
France and Germany respectively, and is 
now in the Army in Korea. Their daugh¬ 
ter Ann graduated from Skidmore in ’64 
and is now married and teaching school 
in Syracuse. Bub reports having recently 
seen Chari Clllie who is with G. E., lives 
in Closter, N. J., and is “manipulating 
the stock market.” He has also had some 
contact with his fellow telephone em¬ 
ployee, Earl Ferguson, who is assistant 
vice-president of N. Y. Telephone Co. 

Les Berman is still with S. C. Johnson 
and Son (Johnson’s Wax) but has been 
promoted from Boston District sales man¬ 
ager to sales coverage and distribution 
manager at the main office in Racine, Wis. 
Les and Gertrude moved to Racine in 
September '64. Their daughter Maxine at¬ 
tended University of Vermont and gradu- 
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ated from the Tobe-Cobum School. She 
is married, living in New York and is an 
editor of Glamour magazine. . . . Herm 
Botzow reports that he is “mostly retired" 
but “works a little here and there." His 
older son Hermann, Jr. obtained a B.S. at 
Princeton, an M.S. at M.I.T. and works 
as a planning engineer for the New York 
Port Authority. Younger son William is a 
business major at College of the Ozarks in 
Clarksville, Ark. Hermann, Jr. is married 
and has three daughters. Herm senior re¬ 
ports having recently seen Jack Bennett, 
Jim Holden and Ted Riehl, and that Ted 
recently became a grandfather. . . . Otto 
Zigler is at the Richmond Professional In¬ 
stitute where he started teaching mathe¬ 
matics and physics in the School of En¬ 
gineering Technology last September. 
... It appears that last month’s report 
on Sam Zisman is somewhat out-of-date. 
A more recent clipping indicates that he 
is now a visiting professor of architecture 
at University of Utah, as well as the con¬ 
sultant on die Second Century Plan for 
Salt Lake City. 

Charley Dwight has been appointed as¬ 
sistant to the Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Hartford. He will also retain his 
job as director of the U. of H. Research 
Institute. . . . Sidney Kaye has been ap¬ 
pointed a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Health. . . . Changes of address: George 
Barker, 1516 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill.; Leslie Berman, 462 Shoreland Dr., 
Racine, Wis.; Brig. Gen. Herbert Ehr- 
gott, G. P. O. Box X2296, Perth, Western 
Australia; Howard Gardner, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, Seat¬ 
tle, Wash.; Lawrence Gonzalez, NAV- 
SHIPO, APO, New York; James Merrill, 
2881 Walnut Ridge, Akron, Ohio.— 
Gordon K. Lister, Secretary, 530 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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By the time you read these notes, you 
will already have received the brochure 
giving the details on our Class Reunion 
at the Wianno Club on June 10 to 13. At 
this time, January 15, 1966, approximate¬ 
ly 150 of our classmates have indicated 
that they hope to attend. (My face is red 
since my name isn’t on the list of those 
expecting to attend. Apparently, I neg¬ 
lected to send in my note saying I’ll be 
there.) All indications so far are that it’s 
going to be one of our best Reunions . . . 
so don't miss it. The festivities will start 
Friday—June 10—afternoon and con¬ 
tinue through Alumni Day on June 13. 
Registration starts on Friday, June 10, 
about 4:00 P.M.; dinner at the Wianno 
Club is served until 8:30 P.M.; then an 
informal evening with music, songs from 
way back and good comradeship. Saturday 
will be a day for relaxation in the com¬ 
pany of your classmates and their fami¬ 
lies; lunch will be served at the Club with 
entertainment by your Classmates; cock¬ 
tail time starts at 6:00 o’clock, followed 
by the Class Banquet. Gordon Brown, 
Dean of Engineering at Tech will give an 
off-the-record talk on how M.I.T. views 
and is meeting the changed and changing 


environment in the field of education and 
Professor Harold Edgerton will give one 
of his famous and interesting lectures on 
stroboscopic lighting and underwater pho¬ 
tography. The traditional shore dinner 
will be held on Sunday, June 12, after 
which we will adjourn to Cambridge. 
The Alumni Day Committee has arranged 
for the showing of Jacques Costeau’s 
“World without Sun” for Alumni and 
guests on campus. 

I had lunch with Jack Lane recently. He 
hasn’t changed a bit and I still can’t figure 
how he continues to keep that slim figure. 
. . . Via ham radio, Fred Elser told me 
he wasn’t hurt by the bad storm that hit 
southern California recently. It was also 
his first Christmas without any of his chil¬ 
dren around, so he put in a conference 
call so he could talk with them all. . . . 
I enjoyed seeing Myrle Perkins at lunch a 
few weeks ago and talking about our 
M.I.T. days as well as our classmates. 
... A release received from the Alumni 
Association tells of Jim Fisk’s election as 
trustee of the Alfred P. Sloan Founda¬ 
tion. . . . Another release tells of Alex 
Kuhnel’s installation as president of the 
New York Chapter of the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers to 
serve the 1965-66 term. All of us. I’m 
sure, extend our congratulations and good 
wishes to the new President of the Insti¬ 
tute, former Dean Howard W. Johnson, 
the 12th President of the Institute. New 
addresses received since the last notes are 
Emmanuel J. Fournier, 2912 5th Ave., 
NW, Calgary, Alberta, Canada; Eugene 
W. Macoy, Middlesex Jr. High School, 
Instructional Materials Center, Hallow 
Tree Ridge Road, Darien, Conn. 06823; 
and Edward J. Norris, P. O. Box 477, No. 
Windham, Maine 04062.—Edwin S. Wor¬ 
den, Secretary, 35 Minute Man Hill, 
Westport, Conn.; Gordon Speedie, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 90 Falmouth Rd., Ar¬ 
lington, Mass. 02174. 
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Professor Manson Benedict has recent¬ 
ly been appointed by Massachusetts Gov¬ 
ernor John A. Volpe as a member of the 
Advisory Council on Radiation Protec¬ 
tion. . . . Roy Haeusler has been ap¬ 
pointed as Chief Engineer, Automotive 
Safety at the Chrysler Corporation. Roy 
has been automotive safety engineer for 
Chrysler since 1955 when the company 
became the first to establish such a posi¬ 
tion. He joined Chrysler in 1934 and 
held engineering positions in fuel systems 
development, engine performance analysis 
and military vehicle design before 1955. 
. . . Major-General Thomas A. Lana 
(Ret.) has been signed by General Fea¬ 
tures Corporation to write a weekly syn¬ 
dicated column on “Military Affairs.” 
When you see it, remember that General 
Lane was born in Revere, Mass., gradu¬ 
ated from West Point in 1929, and re¬ 
ceived an additional degree at M.I.T. 
before returning to West Point as an in¬ 
structor. Because of his subsequent long 
service in the South Pacific area, he is 
highly qualified to write on the military 


situation in Vietnam and that section of 
the world. . . . This recalls another West 
Point and M.I.T. graduate who died in 
December 1955, the late Major General 
Frank D. Merrill, leader of Merrill’s 
Marauders in Burma during World War 
H. When General Merrill retired from 
the Army he chose New Hampshire as his 
adopted state and initiated a forceful cam¬ 
paign to develop fast, safe and clean high¬ 
ways, serving as state highway commis¬ 
sioner from 1949 to 1955. . . . Dr. 
Lewis Fussell, Jr., died on October 4, 
1965. He was a graduate of Course VI 
and last resided at 3212 Ashby St., Las 
Vegas, Nev. . . . John H. Kellett, a 
graduate of Course V, whose home was 
34 Olive Street, Methuen, Mass., died on 
November 22, 1965. He was president of 
the Treat Hardware Corporation which 
he joined in 1933 following graduate 
work at M.I.T. Among his many civic 
connections, John was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Essex Agri¬ 
cultural Society, a member of the Merri¬ 
mack Valley University Club, and a 32nd 
degree Mason.—Elwood W. Schafer, Sec¬ 
retary, Room 13-2145, M.I.T. 
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As this is written, it is the day before 
Christmas, and, as one reads it, it is 
springtime somewhere; maybe in San An¬ 
tonio. By the way, whatever happened to 
Bill and Bobby Harper, and I mean Dr. 
and Dr. Harper? I had occasion to tell 
Wm one time that I had no intention of 
stating facts about him, if a little fiction 
would sell more papers. Now, surely that 
bit of tomfoolery didn’t alienate his af¬ 
fections. I should know before March 15. 

We are doing a little better this month. 
The accumulation of gossip etc., in No¬ 
vember reached an all time low, so De¬ 
cember promises to be more memorable 
in some respects. I have a card and a 
short note from Harry Summer (Leraer 
Shops, Chicago). Harry goes into much 
detail on what he is not. He is not a 
grandfather. He is not even a father-in- 
law; and still not even a college father. 
Now what, may I ask, it a college father? 
Well, Harry, I agree that it is surely later 
than we think. It seems to me that Harry 
had a couple of sons, but they are much 
too young for making Harry a candidate 
for any of this stuff. Harry sends greet¬ 
ings to all classmates. Maybe I should 
have sent all you of the faithful greetings 
written during the first week in October. 
That is when the December notes go in. 

From Burlington, Iowa, comes a rather 
long and good note from BID Baur 
(Course n, ’33). This just adds to the 
usual confusion, as Bill lives in Philadel¬ 
phia, and works for G. E. at their switch- 
gear plant there. Now it seems that they 
are tripling the size of a satellite plant in 
Burlington, and, inasmuch as switchgear 
is involved. Bill has to go back to work 
and start buying machine tools for the 
new part of the plant As you fine gents 
and ladies may well remember, machine 
tools strike a favorable note with me, to 
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manufacture an understatement. I really 
don’t care how many Bill buys so long as 
they are all Warner and Swasey. Fortu¬ 
nately he had already been there, was 
satisfied with the quoted deliveries, and 
placed an order. Us salesmen can’t eat off 
that order for almost a year. Bill, at the 
top of the letter, said that he had no news 
to contribute, and proceeds to write two 
full pages. Though he is still a resident of 
Phila., Wm avers that he expects to re¬ 
tire at the end of two and a half years. I 
thought I was the only one who could 
retire while still a boy. Bill is a grandpa 
twice, and didn’t notify me, so he gets 
into the Club aboard the second one; both 
are children of his daughter, who is quite 
a bit older than her brother, who is still 
in school, and on his way to college. Last 
and not least, it now turns out that Clare, 
his good wife, goes annually to Westa 
Palm, visiting relatives, I expect. The 
important item follows; Bill expects to 
join her a little later, and they willTook 
around for a retirement home. Now, my 
good folks, comes the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce plug: if there is anything that we 
have in Florida, it is retirement homes, 
by the hundreds of thousands, big, little 
and my kind. Bill is a rather level-headed 
Deutscher, or I would have cause to wor¬ 
ry, what with so much from which to 
choose, one might well go nuts making up 
his mind. It is indeed fortunate that Bill 
had nothing to contribute, as if he had we 
might have had to order a special edition 
of the Review. Thanks from the heart of 
my; oops, bottom of my heart. Bill, for 
the nice card and long letter. I sure could 
use a dozen or so like you. 

Doctor Eddie Loftus has moved to 
Scituate, Mass., and Dick Warner to Fal¬ 
mouth, Mass. Dick warned us about this 
earlier. 

I have a rather nice, and long letter 
from our Good Class Treasurer, George 
A. Stoll. He says that he had sold the 
family business, had been sick at the time 
of the 25th. He forgets, or does he, that 
we told this yarn once before and at length. 
George, please don’t take this as a criti¬ 
cism. It is not. If you want to send in the 
same info again, you do that, but do it in 
a month when I need more material for 
the mill, like November any year, I ex¬ 
pect. Anyhow, George is now a consult¬ 
ant. As a matter of fact, I am one of these 
myself, but, we call ourselves members of 
a consulting committee. George is with a 
firm of food brokers. Now this may mean 
the kind of food that we all consume, or 
it may be dog food. It can’t be the kind 
we use at the farm, as that is known as 
feed. I do wish these young fellows would 
be more specific. He wants to know 
where Bill Pleasants is. Bill was selling 
oil for Atlantic one time, recently; then 
he sent me an address in Ireland, then 
another in Rome; then still another in 
Puerto Rico. Correction; he sent the 
Alumni Office these address changes, 
probably so that he would not have to 
tell me what he is doing, or for whom he 
works. To get back to George, he also 
would like to hear from any and all Theta 
Chii. Names mentioned were Morse, Put¬ 
nam, Turner, Hentschel and Bell. I throw 
the names in here, only in the hope that 
some or all of them will relent and write 


me. If they write George, I never will get 
any closer. George gives us a family back¬ 
ground resum£, to wit: wife Bridie, is a 
golfer, sailor, campfire girl director, 
church nursery and kk (?) director, and 
last but not least, a baby sitter. Maren, 
daughter 26, husband, Colby, Jet Pilot 
Active Marine Reserve. Maren and 
Colby have two children. No, Geor- 
gie, Bridie is not a member of the Grand¬ 
mothers Club unless she is a classmate. 
Wives are the Auxiliary. Son Peter is a 
grad student at U. of Mass., with a con¬ 
trolled body of Aerial Agronomists on the 
CRV Rec projects). (I only quote). 
George is also a comedian, fourth class; 
here’s what follows his name: NFB A, 
EPCC, USPS, PQMH SA, PBTC, and of¬ 
ficial custodian of the Book #2S-42589 
F F S and L Ass, M.I.T. 33. Figure it all 
out yourselves; I did belong to one of 
these, the one that alludes to, or is found 
on, water. He added a PS, “No reprints, 
U. P. L. Pis. In a way, I feel quite com¬ 
fortable when I realize that George doesn't 
write every day, or even every year. 

I have one more personal; that is, so 
far (Dec. 23), and it is a post card, signed 
by a “Devoted Reader.” Now, folks, I do 
not get upset when I get an anonymous 
letter or card, as I am tickled to get any¬ 
thing, even though the anonymous writer 
is a lower form of life. The meat of the 
subject; The December issue, I do be¬ 
lieve, had a reference to Gordon Bun- 
shaft, Architect, and a fine building that 
he designed for Yale University. Anony¬ 
mous, don’t get excited on any of this as 
I am not trying to be accurate. As I wrote 
the original notes, I wrote Gordon first, 
and next I made it George, really by mis¬ 
take. So, instead of correcting it, I made 
the same mistake two or three more times, 
this time on purpose, going on the theory 
that no mistakes start no comments, but 
a real honest mistake invariably will be 
corrected, and usually by several readers. 
Do any of you folks remember a news¬ 
paper article, 12-15 years ago, which told 
the story of a very large steel cylindrical 
tank, made somewhere up the Hudson 
River, to be towed by tug to the custom¬ 
er’s place in New Jersey? I have been 
told, since then, that the interviewee 
mentioned purposely that they would fill 
this tank with compressed air at high 
pressure in order to make the floating tank 
more buoyant!! Every engineer of small 
note, all over, took occasion to comment 
on that one. So-o-o, I got one reply, 
anonymous. 

The Secretary of the M.I.T. Club of 
Mexico City has asked us to pass on in¬ 
formation on their 18 th annual Fiesta in 
Mexico. It is unfortunate that we did not 
know about this happy event sooner, as 
there is scarcely time enough left to do 
the boys much good, as March 10 is the 
date in question, and this March issue 
will not be out and around until early 
March. I have, with the implied permis¬ 
sion of our Officers, written Senor Arman¬ 
do Santacruz B, Fiesta Chairman, that 
we can help a lot more if we are given a 
chance to include his announcement ear¬ 
lier. Reservations for a two and a half day 
program may be made by writing the 
Chairman, M.I.T. Club of Mexico City, 
Reforma 116-804, Mexico 6, D. F. Mex¬ 


ico. The program is interesting, and but 
a part of what might well be a real winter 
vacation in this charming neighboring 
country. We have two classmates in Mex¬ 
ico City, M. D. Asunsolo and J. B. Calvo 
and one in the further north City of Mon¬ 
terrey, Senor de la Fuente, J. We sure 
would like to hear from the above, and 
any others who may not be properly 
listed. Keep this annual Fiesta in mind, 
and look for word of the next one in the 
November or December 1967 issue of the 
Review. It has been some years since I 
last visited this lovely country, and my 
interest is now reawakened; I might well 
attend this Fiesta, were it not for a pre¬ 
vious commitment: a South American 
trip. This is to be a Moore-McCormack 
Cruise, in Rio for upwards of a day at 
Mardi Gras time. Ho! Ho! 

Following the International Livestock 
Show in Chicago in late November, I 
found it necessary to go to the farm for a 
day, so I found myself at the Sheraton- 
Boston the night of the M.I.T. dinner, held 
at that hotel in connection with the dedi¬ 
cation of the Earth Science Building; now 
called the Green Building. At the dinner 
I met not one classmate, but did make a 
few new friends, talked briefly with a 
number of VIPs, including Dr. Stratton. 

I enjoyed the event greatly, though, being 
an old timer engineer, most of the text of 
the speech was way over my head. All was 
not lost, however, as I sold an Angus 
Bull calf for 1966 fall delivery, complete 
with 40% deposit After the dinner, while 
on my way to the attractive little Polyne¬ 
sian Room (Bar), I ran into Mel Dolan, 
our Mechanical Engineer who got away 
and joined the law. No news from Mel as 
he was a part of a domestic foursome, 
heading for a late dinner. He never sees 
any classmates, he says, not even Moe 
Gordon. I would like to hear from Moe, 
as his story in Goodridge was just a trifle 
sketchy. 

I just received a copy of the M.I.T. 
Newsletter, and am interested in it, as it 
is an effort to enhance and encourage do¬ 
nations to the Alumni Fund. I am also 
interested in who gets it as it is full of 
news and I was about ready to quote from 
it, when I realized that it might go to all 
Alumni. Hope Fred Lehmann will advise 
me, either to use the material, or warn 
me not to, though I can take a hint. 

A note comes to hand from one of my 
“anointed.” This term applies to those fel¬ 
lows who have agreed to send me in¬ 
formation on classmates. Readers from 
now on will see the expression “anointed” 
very often, I hope. Now the note is from 
John King, who, last we heard, was mak¬ 
ing like a Chairman of a meeting in St. 
Louis, and finding speakers for the Sym¬ 
posium. John is convinced that this is a 
thankless job. O.K. John, plus this one; 
please avoid becoming a Class Secretary. 
It appears that John ran into Colonel 
Newton and Mrs. Newton, at Cape Ken¬ 
nedy last month (Nov.). He had dinner 
with the Newtons at Patrick Air Force 
Base, and he gives us a very glowing 
tribute to Mrs. Newton; I quote, “. , . 
very, very, gracious Lady.” Also, he en¬ 
joyed the dinner, but he did not mention 
if he enjoyed the Colonel. Well, John, as 
you may well see, you just can’t win. 
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Thanks a whole lot, John, for the very 
nice, and timely, letter. I, of course, will 
expect others regularly. . . . Ferd John¬ 
son has severed his connection with 
Whitin Machine Company, and is now 
connected with Albany Felt Co., Albany, 
N. Y., though he still lives in Whitins- 
ville, not having sold the house. He wrote 
following a note from me, asking where 
we can find Gunter Kohlmann, Course 
II. So, Gunter, come home; all is forgiven. 
We need an address, if nothing else. Ferd 
has a summer cottage in Washington, 
N. H., so will be a New Englander part 
of the year. Also, like many others, he 
will stop in and see the Angus, mananall 
A very nice letter, Ferd; I am grateful for 
the letter, and, the effort to find G. K. If 
you do find him, take a few notes, and an 
address, and forward to me. . . . Now 
another country heard from; Norm Har¬ 
ris writes from Philadelphia (really Cher¬ 
ry Hill, N.J.) that he is now with the 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, one of the Factory Mutual 
Group, of Providence. Norm has the 
Philadelphia Office, after a short seven 
year lapse in the plastic business in Attle¬ 
boro. Did you not see Fred Murphy 
thereabouts? Before the plastic business. 
Norm was with the Boston M. M. F. I. 
Company, in Boston. I note, with much 
pleasure the names of two M.I.T. Alumni 
on the letterhead; Hovey and Roger M. 
Freeman, Jr.; a son, and a grandson(?) of 
the Founder of this famous Insurance 
group, John R. Freeman, who was a per¬ 
sonal friend of an old uncle of mine, Mr. 
Swasey, of Warner and Swasey. Norm, 
you are connected with a very distin¬ 
guished group of men, past and present. 
Is not Lou Flanders also a disciple? 
Norm also belongs to the Grandfathers 
Club, having three grandchildren, and he 
also has a 15-year-old son, who is better 
than average, for his age, at tennis and 
basketball. In passing, once again I must 
make with a definition; members of the 
Grandfathers and Grandmothers Club 
must be 1933 Alumni; there are none of 
the latter as yet. I can’t seem to get the 
girls to let me in on it, even though the 
law of averages says that we just must 
have 1933 girl grads with grandchildren. 
Can this reluctance have any connection 
with refusals to divulge ages? I know of 
one fair classmate who has grandchil¬ 
dren, as one of her friends told me, via 
the mails, but, the little ol’ grandmother 
must tell me herself, and, so be eligible 
for a suitable bouquet of flowers. Inciden¬ 
tally, the first gal that writes me on this 
subject, and qualifies, will get a really big 
bouquet This is a promise, and I sure 
will keep it. 

Now, who drops in at the Florida ad¬ 
dress? Bob Forbes, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
vestryman for the TV A, active Barber- 
ship Quarteter, and Sec’y-Treas. of the 
local M.I.T. Club. Bob and his attractive 
little Missus phoned from Fort Lauder¬ 
dale, and were asked to visit the same 
day. It turned out that it had to be the 
same day, as Bob was about to shove off 
for Knoxville, pronto. I will not try to 
repeat a previous write up on this char¬ 
acter, though a real and personal visit 
rates it. Bob has promised to become one 
of the “anointed." That makes two. I will 


need about 25, and have already started 
out to find them. Probably only inciden¬ 
tally, Bob Forbes was the third classmate 
to take advantage of dropping into the 
Florida address. President Goodridge was 
the first Perhaps more will be able to 
find us. Anyway, Bob, it was great to 
have a classmate take advantage of the 
long standing invite to drop in (but 
phone first to make sure someone is 
home). 

With no press clippings as of Jan. 5, 
the well seems to be running dry I! . . . 
Edward E. Foster and his good wife were 
both killed in an automobile accident, on 
November 27, 1965. We have no details 
other than the strictly dry notice from the 
Alumni Register, so we have no way of 
knowing about any surviving children or 
others. If there are any, we extend, on 
behalf of all the class, our most sincere 
sympathy. 

That’s it. More press next time (April), 
and less personal stuff. The May column 
may be sketchy, as I will be out of the 
country from February 10 to March 10, 
(app.). There will be a column but it will 
not look like the regular stuff, perhaps 
fortunately.—Warren J. Henderson, Sec¬ 
retary, Fort Rock Farm, P. O. Box 14, 
Exeter, N. H. 03833. 
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I note from the January issue that one 
of my counterparts of the class of 1933 is 
so desperate for news that he is on the 
verge of offering a reward. I will defer 
making that offer until after March pub¬ 
lication. If you want to read, you have to 
write. So, please help us out. Send some 
news items. The following is about one 
of our classmates, once removed, who re¬ 
ceived his Masters Degree with us. “Peter 
Kalustian has been elected Vice-president 
of Drew Chemical Corporation and has 
assumed the responsibilities of corporate 
production and technical director, ac¬ 
cording to an announcement made re¬ 
cently by Robert W. Preusch, President. 
During his 31 years with Drew, Kalus¬ 
tian has worked primarily in production 
and management. His experience covers 
many phases of the operations such as 
research, product development, formula¬ 
tions, engineering, plant expansion, and 
recently technical sales, sales service and 
development. He is well versed in the op¬ 
eration of the main processing plant at 
Boonton, N. J., and has also had experi¬ 
ence in the firm’s other plants in the 
United States and Canada. A recognized 
authority in the field of industrial and 
edible fats and organic chemicals, Kalus¬ 
tian has written a number of papers in 
this area. He is a registered professional 
engineer and is very active in several pro¬ 
fessional and technical societies. He holds 
a B.S. degree from Tufts University.”— 
Charles M. Parker, Secretary, 3 William 
St., Norwalk, Conn.; W. Olmstead Wright, 
1003 Howard St, Wheaton, Ill.; Ken¬ 
drick H. Lippitt, 3782 Putter Dr., Chula 
Vista, Calif.; Norman B. Krim, 15 Fox 
Lane, Newton Centre, Mass. 02159. 
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Brief editorial: Too many of our class¬ 
mates pursue very successful professional 
careers with complete indifference to 
their physical well-being. By the time 
they have it “made,” they are ready for 
the bone heap. It is well established that 
regular participation in vigorous exercise 
will keep the body functioning soundly 
far beyond the sorry statistics of our his¬ 
torical ages. There are many good physi¬ 
cal fitness programs, one of the best is 
that developed by Dr. Thomas K. Cure- 
ton, Jr., of the University of Illinois. It is 
offered at a number of YMCA’s through¬ 
out the country. Join one and “live” 
again! 

Tom Keeling and Jack Orchard recent¬ 
ly collaborated on a most interesting and 
exhaustively comprehensive international 
marketing survey, Tom as Vice-president 
and general manager of Kopper Interna¬ 
tional Operations and Jack as special as¬ 
sistant to the director of the Bureau of 
International Commerce of the U. S. 
Dept, of Commerce. In December Jack 
was made director of a newly created Do¬ 
mestic/International Expositions Staff in 
the Department of Commerce. His re¬ 
sponsibilities will be the evaluation and 
coordination of Federal participation in 
events such as the New York World’s 
Fair and the upcoming Alaska Purchase 
Centennial in 1967. . . . Jack was the 
donor of the “latest father trophy” which 
is currently one of Gerry Golden’s proud¬ 
est, albeit temporary possessions. Gerry 
has been doing things in a big way in the 
materials handling business and he and 
his company (The Langley Company, of 
Cambridge, Mass.) have been the subject 
of many lengthy articles in trade and 
news publications. Wes Loomis has writ¬ 
ten many articles for trade publications, 
the most recent of which appeared in the 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. Wes is presi¬ 
dent of the General Telephone Directory 
Company. 

Lou Pflanz sent a long letter from An¬ 
kara, Turkey, where he is chief of signals 
of the Central Treaty Organization or 
CENTO as it is called. Lou’s letter, in 
part, continues ”... In June 1966 we 
will depart here for a new assignment 
back in the Land of the Big Post Ex¬ 
change. On our return we hope to be able 
to drive all the way through Greece, Bul¬ 
garia, Austria, Germany to the Port of 
Bremerhaven and return from there by 
ship to New York. Or, if I am able to sell 
my car here in Turkey, we will take that 
mysterious train called the Orient Ex¬ 
press. One of our main reasons for want¬ 
ing to go home via Germany is to show 
our first born Nancy Ruth the place 
where she was born in Heidelberg back 
in 1952 when we were stationed there. 
On the way over here we came by ship to 
Naples where we stayed about nine days 
and then embarked on a Turkish ship for 
Istanbul. Thence by train to Ankara. Due 
to my wife’s poor health we were unable 
to travel around Turkey and view the 
many religious and holy sites mentioned 
in the bible and the Christian world, or 
even to visit the many places the Crusa- 
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ders built while on their safari for the 
Holy Grail. Travelling in Turkey is a real 
experience. Modem hotels or motels are 
few and far between, some roads have 
not been repaired since the crusades, and 
the Turkish truck driver has no concept 
of traffic safety or courtesies or customs 
of the road. A two-lane road will have 
three trucks abreast climbing hills or go¬ 
ing down and the poor car driver either 
has to drive off the road or be run over. I 
spent a week as a guest of the Turkish 
Army in Eastern Turkey. We travelled by 
jeep and I never have seen such wild and 
desolate country in all my life. One night 
we stayed at the former hunting lodge of 
Czar Nick II when Russia occupied that 
part of the world ... but that is a story 
all in itself. Saw Mount Ararat but not 
pieces of the ark sticking out. In about 
another year of this hanging one’s hat in 
the oddest places and calling it home I 
will embark on a new career called Civil¬ 
ian. The new career is really necessary as 
by the time the army says I am too old to 
fight (age 55) my first bom will be ready 
to enter college. Then come two more (a 
girl and a boy). Trying to send all three 
through college on one’s retired pay is 
impossible, so like all army colonels who 
have children I must find a new field of 
endeavor. However, unlike most retired 
colonels, I will not sell insurance, mutual 
funds or used cars. I believe I have some¬ 
thing to offer large organizations and that 
is the concept of corporate communica¬ 
tions management function, i.e. the su¬ 
pervision of the expenditure of substan¬ 
tial sums of money to the end that a 
company may communicate as effectively, 
as efficiently and as economically as pos¬ 
sible. So, Irving, if any of our readers 
know of organizations needing such cor¬ 
porate communications management I 
would like to be notified post haste. Re¬ 
gards, Col. Louis Pflanz, Jr., U.S. Element 
CENTO American Embassy APO New 
York 09254."—Irving S. Banquer, Co- 
secretary, 20 Gordon Road, Waban, Mass. 
02168; Regional Secretaries: Arthur C. 
Marquardt, Jr., 178 Mt. Vernon St., Ded¬ 
ham, Mass. 02026; John H. Colby, Rt. #1 
Box 91 A, Islamorada, Fla. 33036; Ed¬ 
ward Loewenstein, 444 Cornwallis Drive, 
Greensboro, N. C. 27408. 
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An exchange of Christmas notes brings 
some bits of personal news this way: a 
card from Margaret and Jack Austin in¬ 
cluded this note from our Class Presi¬ 
dent: “Since the first of the year I have 
been with Rheem Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany as Corporate Director of Market De¬ 
velopment working with all our various 
divisions here and abroad, which accounts 
for my ‘disappearance.’ I maintain my 
headquarters in Chicago—easier to shoot 
off in any direction than from New 
York.” . . . From the Francis Petersons 
in Richmond, Va. an account of what 
sounds like a delightful summer trip to 
Europe and an account of Pete’s current 
doings. I quote, “Pete is supervisor of 
Employe and Public Relations at Texaco 


Experiments, Inc., the aerospace subsidi¬ 
ary of Texaco, Inc. We are busy develop¬ 
ing boron filaments for the Air Force, 
ramjets for the Navy, and instruments for 
exploring the moon and the bottom of the 
ocean (Project Mohole). We are expand¬ 
ing rapidly, and the employe relations 
business is booming . . . Pete loves it 
and finds engineering with people just as 
interesting (if not more so) than engineer¬ 
ing with engines.” Their son Ken is at 
Penn State and David in ninth grade. . . . 
Hank and Ruth Lippitt have had a full 
year since their marriage and the account 
makes interesting reading. They too were 
in Europe to visit Ruth’s mother in 
Switzerland and Lippitt relatives in Aus¬ 
tria. In between Hank pursues his work as 
attorney for the California Gas Producers 
Association. . . . The Alumni Office re¬ 
ported a change of address for Robert B. 
Woodcock (337 Brookside Road, Darien, 
Conn. 06820). As a result of my query he 
writes: “Have been at this address for 
nearly four years. No news. Still Presi¬ 
dent of John M. Glover Agency, Inc. Gen¬ 
era] Insurance” in South Norwalk. . . . 
Ariel Thomas has been admitted as a 
partner in the firm of Metcalf and Eddy. 
He has been with them since 1946 and 
has been a senior associate since 1961. 
. . . Dr. Stanley G. Robbins has been 
named director for the Mallory Institute 
of Pathology at Boston City Hospital. He 
has been serving as associate director 
since 1953 and has been associated with 
the Boston University School of Medicine 
for more than twenty years. . . . Your 
Secretary had her picture in the Boston 
Herald recently with doctors from the 
Joslin Clinic in connection with a build¬ 
ing program at the Clara Barton Birth¬ 
place Camp for Diabetic Girls. I am 
serving as chairman of the building com¬ 
mittee. Our architect, Marilyn Fraser, is a 
sister alumna. I am involved in the oper¬ 
ation of several Girl Scout camps as well. 
—Alice H. Kimball, Secretary, 20 Ever¬ 
ett Avenue, Winchester, Mass. 01890. 
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Harvey Phipard recently received Pat¬ 
ent 3,195,156, prosaically entitled, Meth¬ 
od of Producing Thread Swaging De¬ 
vices. He assigned it to Research Engi¬ 
neering and Manufacturing, Inc., New 
Bedford, Mass., for which he is a director 
of engineering. It is a subsidiary of the 
Continental Screw Company. While his 
patent was pending, more than a billion 
and a half of his Taptite screws were 
manufactured in this country. The year 
after graduation, Harvey married and 
went to work for Continental. Since then 
he has collected many foreign and do¬ 
mestic patents on fasteners. The Phipards 
live in South Dartmouth, Mass., and Har¬ 
vey is director of the New Bedford Yacht 
Club. . . . Vladimir Haensel has been 
honored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, with an award as one of 
the “Modem Pioneers in Creative Indus¬ 
try” which are presented to individuals 
and research teams for their outstanding 
contributions to modem industry. . . . 


Gil Mott has been appointed Vice-presi¬ 
dent of Parsons-Jurden Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Bertrand Bennison has been appointed 
head of the department of biological sci¬ 
ences at Drexel Institute of Technology. 
Bennison joined the U.S. Public Health 
Service in Washington in 1942. He 
worked on field assignments and did basic 
Health until 1953. Between 1954 and 
1959 he guided clinical and laboratory re¬ 
search in a variety of health problems in 
relation to petroleum and related chemi¬ 
cal products at Esso Research and Engi¬ 
neering, Linden, N. J. In 1960 he joined 
the Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation as 
assistant director of research. Between 
1949 and 1952 he published articles in 
the Journal of the National Cancer Insti¬ 
tute and in 1958 co-authored a study of 
cancer mortality in employees and annui¬ 
tants of an oil company. This material 
was published in the Medical Bulletin of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer¬ 
sey. He is a Diplomat of the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine and is li¬ 
censed to practice medicine in New York, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts. He has 
served on the Visiting Committee of the 
department of biology at M.I.T. He lives 
in Princeton, N. J., with his wife and four 
children.—Robert H. Thorson, Secretary, 
506 Riverside Ave.,Medford, Mass. 02155; 
Prof. Curtiss Powell, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 5-325, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
02142; Jerome Salny, Assistant Secretary, 
Egbert Hill, Morristown, N. J. 
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Brigadier General Leo A. Kiley, X-B, 
has taken command of the Air Force 
Missile Development Center at Holloman 
Air Force Base, N. M. That is a new 
development, following his recent promo¬ 
tion to general rank, as noted here in the 
January column. Leo holds a Ph.D. de¬ 
gree from Ohio State University, and 
planned and executed “Velva Uniform,” 
the detection of underground nuclear 
shots, for the Department of Defense, in 
Project Gnome at Carlsbad, N. M., and 
the Nevada Test Site. 

A short news item in the November 15 
issue of Aviation Week and Space Tech¬ 
nology noted that Richards L. Loesch, 
IX-B, was one of five Boeing Company 
engineers who received the 1965 Elmer 
A. Sperry Award for their different roles 
in the concept, design, development, and 
production of high-performance subsonic 
transports. . . . Wayne J. Holman, XV- 
Grad, a Georgia Tech graduate of 1928, 
is treasurer of Johnson & Johnson Com¬ 
pany, headquartered in New Brunswick, 
N. J. Formerly president and later chair¬ 
man of Chicopee (Georgia) Manufactur¬ 
ing Corporation, Dr. Holman left Chico¬ 
pee in 1963 to join J & J. He was the first 
president of the Alfred P. Sloan Founda¬ 
tion Fellows of M.I.T. He is a trustee of 
the Foundation for Economic Education, 
the Georgia Tech Foundation, and New 
York University. 

Norbert L. Kusters, H-Grad, is princi¬ 
pal research officer and head of the Elec- 
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Participation in ’66 AInmni Fund vs. ’65 Participation on Same Date 


Class 

No. 

Active 

No. 

Coniribs 

1/31/65 

% 

1/31/66 

No. 

Contribs % 

’34 

577 

163 

28 

160 

28 

'35 

512 

115 

22 

123 

24 

’36 

478 

132 

28 

122 

26 

*37 

414 

111 

27 

112 

27 

’38 

466 

103 

22 

99 

21 

’39 

526 

132 

25 

139 

26 

’40 

590 

140 

24 

135 

23 

’41 

551 

118 

21 

143 

26 

’42 

615 

157 

25 

137 

22 

’43 

541 

123 

23 

127 

24 


trical Engineering Section of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Ontario, Can¬ 
ada. He had received his BA. in mechan¬ 
ical engineering in 1937 from the Uni¬ 
versity of Louvain, Belgium, and his de¬ 
gree in electrical engineering from the 
same university in 1938, prior to earning 
his masters at M.I.T. in 1939. 

As predicted last month, a fine newsy 
Christmas letter arrived from Frederick 
A. Cooke, XV. First, let me correct the 
address given last month, for I mis-read 
the address change notice sent by the 
Alumni Office: Villa Primavera, Prinse- 
vinkenpark 14, Den Haag, Nederland. 
And if any thirty-niners are traveling in 
Holland, the Cookes’ welcome mat is out. 
Just phone: 111134. Having retired last 
January from active duty in the Navy 
Civil Engineer Corps, Fred is now with 
the international consulting engineering 
firm of Frederic R. Harris (Holland) 
N. V., as Industrial Products Manager. 
He and Eugenia and the five children look 
forward to two or more years in Europe. 
Now that Fred has joined Hal Seykota 
overseas, they have the nucleus of an 
M.I.T. Club of 19391 Along with the 
Cooke’s full-page mimeographed letter 
was a photo-card showing the whole fam¬ 
ily of Fred, Eugenia, Kathleen, Lucy, 
Gina, Laurie, and Freddy, with three real 
windmills in the background. (I’ll make a 
copy of the Cooke’s letter to anyone re¬ 
questing it The price: some class news 
of yourself or any other thirty-niner.)— 
Oswald Stewart, Secretary, 3395 Green 
Meadow Circle, Bethlehem, Pa. 18017 

’40 

In the 25 years since we have left Tech, 
it has been my custom as Secretary for 
Course V to send a Christmas card to all 
of the members of the Course from the 
Course, and also to send cards to the sur¬ 
viving relatives of deceased members. In 
response to these Christmas cards this 
year, I received a card from Curt Teich, 
Sr., the father of Larry Teich, who was a 
member of our class and who died in 
1942 in combat. On his card there was a 
note that the Curt Teich Foundation of 
Chicago, Ill., has arranged a scholarship 
at Tech in memory of Larry. This is in¬ 
deed a fitting tribute to a nice guy. . . . 
Richard Crossan is the founder of a new 
management consultant firm, R. M. Cros¬ 


san Associates, Louisville, Ky. Dick has 
spent 22 years as a consultant and also 
served with the Methods Engineering 
Council and was executive vice-president 
of the Serge Birn Company. He has de¬ 
veloped a system of office and clerical 
work measurement known as Master 
Clerical Data and is the co-author of 
“Measurement and Control of Office 
Cost,” “Master Standard Data” and “The 
Economic Approach to Work Measure¬ 
ment.” 

As a final item, Les Lees, who is Pro¬ 
fessor of aeronautics at the Firestone 
Flight Sciences Laboratory at the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology, is the co¬ 
author of an article on the “Theory of 
Laminar Near Wake of Blunt Bodies in 
Hypersonic Flow” in the November, 
1965, issue of AIAA Journal.—Alvin 
Guttag, Secretary, Cushman, Darby & 
Cushman, American Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 20005. 
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Your 25th Reunion Committee is work¬ 
ing hard and successfully to make the 
necessary program arrangements and res¬ 
ervations to insure for you an outstand¬ 
ingly comfortable and interesting Reun¬ 
ion which will be held on the M.I.T. cam¬ 
pus Thursday, June 9, through Sunday, 
June 12. Reunion Committee Chairman, 
John Macleod is strongly encouraging at¬ 
tendance by the entire family. Both the 
program and housing are being arranged 
to accommodate not only classmates and 
their spouses, but also their children. 
While the parents will live at Baker 
House, the children will be housed in 
separate dormitories according to age 
groups under guidance of trained counsel¬ 
lors. The objective is to free both children 
and parents from each other so that each 
may be assured of maximum enjoyment 
of the Reunion. Program Chairman Nat 
Sage assures us that there will be some 
exceedingly interesting tours and do-it- 
yourself science demonstrations for the 
children. These will be programmed ac¬ 
cording to age groups and areas of inter¬ 
est. With the availability of the vast re¬ 
sources of the Institute, a most exciting 
experience for the children is assured. 
There will be available an introduction to 
the use of high speed computers, and two 


training computers capable of playing 
three dimensional “Tick-Tack-Toe” and 
“Chess” respectively. Professor Edgerton 
has promised a treat of Jacques Cous¬ 
teau’s latest underwater film. You will 
remember Jacques Cousteau as the in¬ 
ventor of the aqualung and the man who 
pioneered a community living underwater 
for six months. Professor Klaus Liep- 
mann is, by personal letter to those chil¬ 
dren expecting to attend the Reunion, re¬ 
cruiting talent to form a chorus and or¬ 
chestra with the possibility of staging a 
“Beatle” show. There will also be a boat 
trip about Historic Boston Harbor on 
Saturday afternoon. In addition. Athletic 
Games Chairman, John Sexton, has a full 
program of on campus sporting activities 
for the children, including a father versus 
son ball game. The adults’ program be¬ 
gins on Thursday with registration and 
informal get together planned by Attend¬ 
ance Chairman Mike Driscoll. Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday will be filled with a 
combination of receptions, including that 
of the President’s Reception, a shore din¬ 
ner at the famous Pier 4, a special Family 
Dinner, demonstrations and tours show¬ 
ing the latest in science and equipment at 
the Institute, with cocktails, dining and 
dancing in the evenings. While the Re¬ 
union ends on Sunday evening, it is hoped 
you will all stay for the Alumni Day 
program on Monday, your living accom¬ 
modations being provided through break¬ 
fast on Tuesday morning. 

You will be happy to know that ad¬ 
vance polling of the class by Attendance 
Chairman, Mike Driscoll, carries assur¬ 
ance of a record turnout at the Reunion. 
Those replying as of January 14th who 
plan to attend are as follows: Zachary P. 
Abuza, Ohio; Everett R. Acherson, 
Mass.; Herman A. Affel, Jr., Pa.; Robert 
M. Alfred, Mass.; Johan M. Anderson, 
Mass.; Henry Avery, Pa.; Stanley Back¬ 
er, Mass.; Robert E. Bailey, Conn.; Wil¬ 
liam L. Babcock, La.; William J. Baldwin, 
Pa.; Edward A. Beaupre, R.I.; Henry G. 
Bartlett, Florida; Albert L. Bensusan, 
R.I.; J. Melvin Biggs, Mass.; R. Wallace 
Blake, Paris; Robert W. Blake, Va.; Joseph 
E. Bluhm, Mass.; Roger G. Blum, N.Y.; 
George B. Boettner, N.Y.; Joseph S. Bow¬ 
man, Colo.; John H. Brannan, Tenn.; 
Charles B. Britt, N.C.; Ivor W. Collins, 
Mass.; Leon Crane, Pa.; Ralph B. Deland, 
Jr., N.Y.; Robert J. DeMartini, Conn.; 
Joseph E. Dietzgen, Ill.; Michael Driscoll, 
Mass.; Robert S. Edwards, N.Y.; Martin 
L.Emst, Mass.; Leo E. Farr, N.Y.; Rogers 
B. Finch, Conn.; Victor G. Frozley, 
Conn.; William J. Fox, Md.; Lewis D. 
Fyske, Mich.; Arthur Gingrande, Mass.; 
Lester W. Gott, Conn.; Richard H. 
Gould, Mass.; Glen A. Guernsey, Mass.; 
Charles W. Hargens, Pa.; Raymond D. 
Harper, Calif.; Luke S. Hayden, Mass.; 
Harry J. Heimer, Calif.; George Hite, 
Mass.; William K. Hooper, Conn.; David 
W. Howard, Mass.; Erling H. Hustvedt, 
Va.; Lewis T. Jester, N.Y.; Frank L. 
Johnson, Md.; Paul J. Joyce, Mass.; Leon¬ 
ard Katz, Mass.; Louis A. King, Mass.; 
Stephen H. Kinney, N.M.; Herbert D. 
Klein, Mass.; Walter J. Kreske, Mass.; 
Col. Wm. G. Kussmaul, Md.; Richard A. 
Lazarus, Calif.; Ernest L. Little, Jr., 
Dela.; David S. McNally, Ill.; John H. 
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Macleod, Mass.; Eugene A. March, Pa.; 
Mitchell J. Marcus, Mass.; Edward R. 
Marden, Mass.; Stanley Marple, Jr., N.Y.; 
James W. Mar, Mass.; Robert W. Mayer, 
Mass.; Warren J. Meyers, 111.; E. Kirk- 
bride Miller, Md.; A. Hoadley Mitchell, 
Alberta, Can.; Carl M. Mueller, N.J.; 
Clifford E. Moflfet, Calif.; Willard S. 
Mott, Pa.; John-W. Mullen, N.Y.; John 

B. Murdock, Pa.; Joseph H. Myers, 
Conn.; William F. Orr, N.C.; Nathan R. 
Owen, N.Y.; Robert T. Parry, Mass.; John 
Pecevich, Mass.; Charles F. Peck, Ill.; 
Franklyn W. Phillips, Mass.; Henry L. 
Pondorf, Calif.; Joseph S. Quill, Mass.; 
George F. Quinn, Md.; Nathaniel Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y.; Thayer Rudd, Ill.; Laurence 
P. Russe, Mo.; Theodore S. Saad, Mass.; 
Nathaniel M. Sage, Mass.; Howard J. 
Samuels, N.Y.; John P. Sanderson, Mass.; 
William L. Schubert, Pa.; Max Schwein- 
shaut, Jr., Mass.; Carl Schwenfeier, 
Ohio; Norman I. Shapira, Va.; Benjamin 

C. Scott, Jr., Texas; Murray M. Scott, 
Mass.; Robert E. Smith, Pa.; H. Kenneth 
Spaulding, N.J.; Irving Stein, Mass.; Clar¬ 
ence E. Stevens, Jr., Conn.; Carlton M. 
Stewart, Pa.; John J. Symons, Mich.; Wal¬ 
ter Turansky, Conn.; Lawrence T. Tur- 
nock, Jr., Ohio; Charles A. Wales, Jr., 
N.Y.; Teddy F. Walkowicz, N.Y.; John F. 
Wallace, Ohio; Frederic W. Watriss, 
Mass.; D. Reid Weedon, Mass.; Herbert P. 
Williams, N.J.; Robert S. Williams, Colo.; 
Leona N. Zarsky. 

Undecided were Milton A. Abel, Calif.; 
Frederick C. Came, England; James C. 
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Cullison, Calif.; Leonard J. Dine, Ill.; 
Harry Faul, Texas; Irving J. Foote, Ohio; 
Bertram R. Harper, Vt.; Rudolph W. 
Hensel, Tenn.; William E. Lifson, N.J.; 
Harry C. Lord, Jr., N.J.; Arthur L. Low¬ 
ell, Calif.; Arnold S. Mengel, Calif.; 
Charles W. Sauer, Calif.; Donald D. 
Scarfif, Ohio; William B. Sheard, Ohio; 
Samuel L. Solar, Calif.; Marjorie Quinlan 
Swift, Mass.; I. Warner Knight, Calif.; 
Peter H. Smolka, Va. Most of those com¬ 
ing are bringing their wives. There are 
118 classmates coming with 95 wives and 
99 children (ages 1 to 22 yrs.) as of Jan¬ 
uary 14, with 19 undecided. 

Among other items in the news: Carl 
M. Mueller has been elected to the Board 
of Directors of Cabot Corporation, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. Carl is a general partner of 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades and Company. He 
resides with his wife and five children 
in Ridgewood, N.J. . . . John E. Steiner 
has been presented the 1965 Elmer A. 
Sperry Award for his role in the concept, 
design, development and production of 
high-performance subsonic aircraft trans¬ 
ports. . . . Burnham Kelly was a speak¬ 
er on the topic “Architecture: The Fabric 
of Cities” at the 20th Annual Forum of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Architects at 
the Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. Bum- 
ham received an M.A. in city planning 
from M.I.T. and after serving in World 
War II divided his time between housing 
research and teaching at M.I.T. In 1960 
he was named dean of the College of 
Architecture, Cornell University. His 
publications include "The Prefabrication 


of Houses” and “Design and Production 
of Houses.” 

Alvin H. Hartman has been elected a 
director of the Narragansett Capital Cor¬ 
poration, Providence, R.I., a small busi¬ 
ness investment company. He shall con¬ 
tinue to be Vice-president of the com¬ 
pany. He is also president of the North¬ 
eastern Regional Association of SBICs 
and a member of the Board of Governors 
and the Executive Committee of the trade 
association for the SBIC industry. 

Norman C. Michels has been made 
Executive Vice-president and general man¬ 
ager of Lee Wilson Engineering Com¬ 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, manufactur¬ 
er of annealing furnaces and machinery 
for steel mills. Prior to joining Lee Wil¬ 
son, Norman was associated with U.S. 
Steel Corporation as Vice-president—long 
range facility planning in the Pittsburgh 
headquarters. Before that, he was vice- 
president—engineering at Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Division in Birmingham, Ala. 
He was president of the Association of 
Iron and Steel Engineers in 1964 and is 
a member of American Iron and Steel 
Institute, Engineering Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Henry C. Anderson, manager of High 
Voltage Transmission Systems Sales Op¬ 
eration with General Electric in Schenec¬ 
tady, N.Y., has attended and completed 
General Electric’s Advanced Marketing 
Management Seminar at Crotonville, 
N.Y. . . . We have been asked to men¬ 
tion the 18th Annual M.I.T. Fiesta in 
Mexico, March 10-12, 1966, which will be 
attended by Dr. and Mrs. Julius A. Strat¬ 
ton and Mr. and Mrs. Donald Severance. 
For Reservations contact Mr. Armando 
Santacruz B., Fiesta Chairman, M.I.T. 
Club of Mexico City, Reforma 116-804, 
Mexico 6, D.F., Mexico.—Walter J. 
Kreske, Secretary, 53 State Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass.; Henry Avery, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 169 Mohawk Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Everett R. Ackerson, Assistant Secretary, 
16 Vernon Street, South Braintree, Mass. 

’44 

Last month I said that my task of writ¬ 
ing notes for the February issue was quite 
easy because Class President John L. 
Hull, P.O. Box 137, Ivyland, Pa., and 
Paul M. Heilman, 30 Ellery Lane, West- 
port, Conn., had responded so readily to 
my request for news of their trips to Eu¬ 
rope and South America, respectively. For 
this month I said I would attempt to get 
reports from the other officers. I reached 
Treasurer Malcolm G. Kispert by tele¬ 
phone at his home at 5 Sterling Drive, 
Dover, Mass. He advised me that we have 
several hundred dollars in the class treas¬ 
ury and said he would send me more de¬ 
tailed information. Hopefully, we’ll have 
full information together with general 
news from Mai in time for next month. I 
have not tried to contact the other officers 
directly as yet but at least I have re¬ 
viewed the roster. Vice-president Lang- 
don S. Flowers still lives at 819 Black- 
shear Street, Thomasville, Ga. You have 
received mailings this year from Norman 
I. SebeD, 41 Hancock Street, Lexington, 


Mass., so you know that he continues as 
class agent and is now reunion gifts chair¬ 
man. The latest edition (received in Jan¬ 
uary) of the annual Alumni Association 
Directory (not the Register which was 
last published in 1961) lists F. Scott Car¬ 
penter, Jr., now of 23 Oak Ridge Drive, 
Decatur, Ill. 62521, as a member of the 
Class Reunions Committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation but there is no reunion chairman 
shown for our class. The directory shows 
Peter L. Quattrochi, 90 Red Chimney 
Drive, Warwick, R.I., as our class repre¬ 
sentative on the Alumni Council which 
meets monthly in Cambridge. . . . From 
February 21 until June 24 I shall be as¬ 
signed to the Air Force Institute of Tech¬ 
nology at Wright Patterson Air Force 
Base in Dayton, Ohio, for basic and ad¬ 
vanced courses in cost and economic anal¬ 
ysis. I have just arranged for Dr. John G. 
(Jack) Barmby, XVI, to serve as an assist¬ 
ant secretary at least for that period of 
time. Arrangements will be made to have 
telephone calls redirected to him while I 
am assigned to Dayton particularly if such 
calls originate locally. Jack will also write 
the column on an alternate basis and will 
try to contact Lewis Tyree and other 
classmates on his frequent trips to Chi¬ 
cago. Jack’s full address and telephone 
numbers appear at the end of this column. 
We are both looking for those newsy post 
cards or letters or those invitations to 
make collect telephone calls (see the Jan¬ 
uary notes). For the remainder of this 
publication year some of the calls may 
come from Dayton rather than Spring- 
field, Va. 

Here is the news which I have gleaned 
from clippings, phone calls, and Christ¬ 
mas greetings. From a phone call to the 
office of Edward W. Cochran, 760 Pres¬ 
ton Road, Hagerstown, Md., on a return 
trip from my home town of Greensburg, 
Pa., I learned that Ed is now president 
and treasurer of the family insurance firm 
of J. Edward Cochran Co., to which Ed 
returned after working for several years 
as an aeronautical engineer for the Martin 
Co., in Baltimore. Ed and his wife Jane 
had their first child, Eddie, Jr., in March 
1946 after Ed and others including myself 
had come back to complete the work for 
the bachelor’s degree. Eddie, Jr., who will 
be 20 this month, is presently studying 
engineering at Lehigh University. There 
are two other children, Robert, 16, and 
Susan, 13. . . . Another member of the 
group which went back to Tech after 
World War II to complete the work for 
their degrees was Richard J. Kulda, 10845 
Meads Avenue, Orange, Calif., 92667 
(see the January notes). My wife China 
and I were delighted to receive a copy of 
the Kuldas’ Christmas letter to family and 
friends. I should say at the outset that 
Dick and his wife, Mary Ellen, have seven 
children ranging from Greg, 14, to Gail, 2. 
I think that equals the record for number 
of children of any member of our class. 
The author of the letter, presumably 
Dick, states that Mary Ellen had been 
very ill with a series of sicknesses which 
began Thanksgiving Day 1964 and Iaited 
for over four months. However, by April 
1965 she was fully recovered. Dick then 
describes their “adventure-filled vacation 
at Grand Canyon (North and South rima), 
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Bryce Canyon, and Zion Canyon” by cata¬ 
loging the thrills. For instance, “a flat tire 
in the desert between Indio and Blythe 
with the temperature in the vicinity of 
120° and no sign of civilization as far as 
the eye could see (visibility was unlim¬ 
ited)," or “Greg, 14, Mary Clair, 12, and 
Peter, 9, venturing out to the most fearful 
rocky points and teetering rocks with 
straight drops of 1000 feet or more.” He 
describes a hike to the bottom of Bryce 
Canyon (all nine of us) along the fence¬ 
less, zig-zag trails up and down sheer 
cliffs. At least half of the journey along 
the faces of the cliffs was made with Rob, 
5, and Dan, 3, not looking where they 
were going. We now know for sure that 
Mary Ellen, who was the rear guard, has 
an indestructible heart!” Here’s one that’s 
a scoop: ”We watched the flash flood come 
in the Virgin River in Zion Canyon. This 
was the flood that trapped 20 hikers in 
‘the marrows.’ For several days the park 
authorities feared the hikers had been 
drowned. The marrows’ is a portion of 
the canyon about 30 feet wide with sheer 
walls that rise perfectly vertically for over 
1000 feet Several hikers drowned there 
in the last flash flood four years ago. As 
we stood by the river, it rose from a depth 
of two feet to eight feet in about 90 sec¬ 
onds as tons of debris that had collected 
for four years roared past. The debris in¬ 
cluded logs two feet in diameter and 40 
feet long. We could hear the boulders 
colliding at the bottom.” The final “thrill” 
which Dick lists as making their vacation 
so exciting was a series of “magnificent 
thunderstorms every night. The kids got 
a special thrill from these because we 
don’t have them where we live, and we 
camped in tents for the entire trip.” (Dick, 
have you ever thought of writing scripts 
for the Munsters on TV?) Dick notes that 
the biggest disappointment of the trip was 
discovering that the Navajos now have 
pick-up trucks instead of horses. Most of 
them still live in mud huts, though. And 
here is what goes on at the Kulda home¬ 
stead: “We had our usual epidemics of 
sickness with the kids. No broken bones 
this year but Gail, two, fell and cut her 
face under the right eye. Two or three 
stitches closed it up. By the end of the 
summer we accumulated underground 
forts, treetop forts (60 feet up), and forts 
on stilts—preparations for all kinds of at¬ 
tacks by all kinds of kids—but mostly 
used as sources of conflicting ownership 
claims.” I said that Dick appeared to be 
the author, but the following sentence 
sheds some doubt. “Dick gets fatter, bald- 
der, and grumpier each year as his war 
against gophers continues unabated.” 
(Dick, I can’t understand why you would 
allow Mary Ellen to get sick). 

A few days ago I phoned Will B. Rode- 
mann, 406 Tulane Drive, Alexandria, Va., 
22307. He has a most unusual telephone 
listing which some of the rest of us might 
want to copy. Beneath Will’s listing there 
is an entry which simply says “Children” 
and another telephone number. I called 
the first number and got his daughter, 
Bede, on the line. (I subsequently learned 
that she is 13.) I asked Bede about that 
second telephone listing and she explained 
that her father spent a good deal of time 
on the telephone in connection with his 


business so the children needed their own 
telephone. Later I talked with Will and 
asked him the same question, but I didn’t 
get the same answer. Seems that father 
feels that three Rodemann children spend 
a lot of time on the phone so that the 
parents need a telephone of their own. 
Will sounded downright surprised to learn 
that his daughter saw it differently. “I 
guess it’s all in one’s point of view,” he 
said. It may be that Bede is not too far 
from the mark. Will does a lot of travel¬ 
ling for the computer division of General 
Electric. Furthermore he is still active in 
Swiftwater Industries, a plastics company 
which he started in Cleveland, Ohio in 
1958. Will told me that he corresponds 
with Holton E. Harris, VI, 5 Newtown 
Turnpike, Westport, Conn. Will and Hol¬ 
ton were roommates in graduate school 
at Tech where they both got their S.M. 
in Course VI. Both started their own com¬ 
panies in the same year (1958), Holton in 
New York and Will in Cleveland. Hol¬ 
ton’s company is Harrel, Inc., which man¬ 
ufacturers transistorized temperature 
controllers. From the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion this month we have a few clippings 
and a press release. A brief note in the 
Champaign-Urbana (Ill.) Courier of De¬ 
cember 3 reports that Lawrence E. Dowd, 
X, P.O. Box 208, Tuscola, Ill., now cus¬ 
tomer service group leader in the polymer 
service laboratory of the U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Company plant near Tuscola, 
has been appointed to the M.I.T. Educa¬ 
tional Council, Larry joins a very size¬ 
able group of ’44 men engaged in this 
great work and he fills a void since there 
are no other counsellors in the Decatur- 
Tuscola area. Incidentally, Larry, Happy 
Birthday on March 25. Now how about a 
letter comparing the mid-west with your 
native Massachusetts and telling us some¬ 
thing of your work and family. . . . The 
Educational Council also gets notice in a 
press release of December 10 from Rex 
Chainbelt, Inc., Milwaukee, which An¬ 
nounces that Warren J. Harwick II ior- 
merly of General Electric, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been appointed manager of re¬ 
search and development for Rex Chainbelt 
where he will guide further development 
of the company’s line of industrial com¬ 
ponents, construction machinery prod¬ 
ucts, materials handling equipment, and 
water purification equipment. Immediate¬ 
ly prior to joining the Milwaukee firm, 
Warren was manager of mechanical 
equipment engineering at the advanced 
technology laboratories of G.E. He has 
also had engineering experience at the 
Budd Company and at the Nice Ball 
Bearing Company, both of Philadelphia. 
Educational Councillors should find it 
easy to get off an occasional note to the 
Class Secretary. How about, Larry and 
Warren? 

The Boston Globe on December 6 pub¬ 
lished a three-column picture with the 
caption “President Martin Annis” and an 
article headlined “Cambridge Firm Cram¬ 
ming for Big Education Market” The firm 
is seven-year-old American Science and 
Engineering Company. According to the 
Globe article it was A.S.E. scientists who 
discovered X-ray stars a few years ago. 
They also developed a camera for the first 
good X-ray pictures of the sun and cur¬ 




rently they are busy readying X-ray ex¬ 
perimental equipment for the Apollo 
spacecraft In the last fiscal year, A.S.E. 
posted sales of a healthy $4.3 million. 
About 70 percent of the business was in 
space projects and 25 percent was for the 
Department of Defense. Only about five 
percent of the current business is in edu¬ 
cation, mainly from products developed 
and manufactured for Educational Serv¬ 
ices, Inc. Soon, however, A.S.E. will be 
making a new push into the educational 
market by combining efforts with one of 
the nation’s top text book publishers. Mar¬ 
tin, who got his S.B. with us and stayed 
to get his Ph.D., told the Globe reporter: 
“We have developed a whole system of 
education in which students participate— 
not teaching machines—living things and 
plants. Elementary biology, really.” The 
company’s five year plan projects sales of 
$23 million, half of which will be in the 
education market. Tm sure we’ll want to 
learn more about this particular venture 
which we are pleased to see one of our 
classmates leading. . . . That’s all for 
this month. The May due-date will be 
upon us a few days after you receive this 
issue of the Review so pick up the phone 
or reach for your writing equipment right 
now so that we can tell your fellow class¬ 
mates in the May issue that we heard 
from you.—Paul M. Robinson, Jr., Secre¬ 
tary, 7710 Jansen Drive, Springfield, Va., 
22150, telephone 703-451-8580 (res.); 
John G. Barmby, Assistant Secretary, 924 
Fairway Drive NE, Vienna, Va., 22180, 
telephone 202-296-1610 (111 Research) 
or 703-938-0434 (res.). 


’46 

The steam pressure is building up. Reg¬ 
istration material will be going out soon 
for our 20th reunion at the Provincetown 
Inn, June 10-12, 1966. It will contain a 
description of the Inn, some travel tips 
and data on Alumni Day (Monday, June 
13 at M.I.T.) as well as the registration 
form. The committee would appreciate 
your returning your registrations as early 
as possible. These “invitations” will go to 
all who expressed interest in the reunion 
on last Spring’s postcard. If you are now 
interested in going, but didn’t say so then, 
be sure to drop a note to Bob Striker, 31 
Anchorage Road, Port Washington, N.Y., 
and he’ll send an invitation right out to 
you. We wish to thank John and Betty 
Ann High, Priscilla and Ned Tebbetts, 
Jeanne and Herb Hansell, Bob and Mari¬ 
anne Nelson, Nancy and John Taylor, 
Lynne and Ed Richardson and Ken 
Hauser for their Christmas cards. The 
Taylors are looking forward to the re¬ 
union. Bob Nelson reports that he recent¬ 
ly completed his yearly Navy training 
duty, this time as a Commander. Last 
summer the Nelsons spent a week at the 
A.M.C.’s Echo Lake camp in Maine. On 
the way up there they stopped to visit the 
Hoags, and Bob was quite impressed with 
Dave’s new all-weather tennis court. The 
Highs included in their card a very in¬ 
teresting newspaper clipping describing 
John’s current assignment. Commander 
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John High is head of the Naval Missile 
Center’s Astronautics Directorate at Point 
Mugu, Calif. After M.I.T. John joined a 
pilotless aircraft unit at Point Mugu. After 
a short DE tour of duty John attended 
electronics and post graduate schools at 
Annapolis, Monterey, and he picked up 
another B.S. and an M.S. at M.I.T. He has 
been involved in the Terrier-Tarter and 
Polaris programs, both as a sea-going of¬ 
ficer and in land based development as¬ 
signments. He expects to remain in his 
present assignment for two more years. 
He is also active in Toastmaster’s Inter¬ 
national, RESA, and he serves as a Lay 
Reader in the Diocese of Los Angeles. 
The Highs and their two daughters live 
at 1204 Rigel Drive, Point Mugu, Calif. 
93041. 

Dr. Douglas W, Erickson is associate 
director of the Memorial Cancer Founda¬ 
tion of Santa Barbara, Calif. This facility 
provides centralized radio and nuclear 
therapy for doctors and hospitals in the 
Santa Barbara area. After receiving his 
B.S. in electrical engineering from M.I.T. 
Doug earned his doctorate from the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, and did his residency 
training in Oregon and Michigan. . . . 
Edward J. Bacon has recently been elected 
vice-president of Booz, Allen Applied Re¬ 
search Inc. . . . Professor Walter A. 
Backofen was named a winner of the 
1965 American Society for Metal’s Henry 
Marion Howe Medal. Walt received his 
B.S. in 1946, his Sc.D. in 1950, and was 
appointed assistant professor in 1950, as¬ 
sociate professor in 1957 and full profes- 
in 1962, all at M.I.T. He was honored by 
ASM in 1959 when he received the ASM 
Bradley Stoughton Award for Young 
Teachers of Metallurgy. . . . Janies S. 
Murphy, program manager at Douglas 
Aircraft Company for Maneuvering Re- 
Entry Systems, Advance Offense and Re- 
Entry Systems, has had his paper “Exten¬ 
sions of the Falkner-Skan Similar Solu¬ 
tions to Flows with Surface Curvature” 
published in the November 1965 issue of 
the AIAA Journal.—John A. Maynard, 
Secretary, 25 Pheasant Lane, North Oak, 
St. Paul, Minn. 55110. 


’48 

One of the nicer things about the holi¬ 
day season is that we receive cards and 
notes of greetings from our friends bring¬ 
ing us up-to-date on family news and 
happenings during the past year. So here 
we are writing these notes on a balmy, 
sunny day in January (praying for snow 
to go skiing) trusting all of you had a 
very happy holiday and sincerely thank¬ 
ing those of you who so kindly took a 
moment to drop us a line with our cards. 
Of course, cards and letters are most wel¬ 
come any time of the year, and we are al¬ 
ways eager and happy to receive them. 

One of the pleasant surprises was the 
card from Vic and Marguerite Dawson 
(II) which included the birth announce¬ 
ment of their fifth daughter, Regina Anne 
on November 7, 1965. Our happiest con¬ 
gratulations to them! The rest of their 
“all-girl team” are named Shelley, Jeanie, 


Celeste and Maria. As many of you may 
know, Vic went on to take master’s de¬ 
grees at both Cal Tech and Harvard and 
in 1963 received his Ph.D. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland. In addition to his 
full time job at the Naval Ordnance Lab¬ 
oratory, Vic and three of his associates 
have their own consulting practice, called 
Engineering Science Associates, Inc., in 
Chevy Chase, Md. Vic and his family make 
their home at 9406 Curran Road, Silver 
Spring, Md. . . . Another bit of news was 
the card from Warren and Ann Johnson 
(II). Warren left Aero-Jet General in 
California and “started August 31 with 
North American Aviation working in the 
labs test operations for Apollo G.S.E.” 
Best wishes for every success in your new 
location, Warren! After leaving Tech, 
Warren took a B.S. in civil engineering at 
Syracuse and worked for a few years with 
the Maine Highway Dept, before being 
called back to active duty as a 1st Lt. with 
the Army during the Korean war where he 
trained and specialized in guided missiles. 
On discharge, he went with Convair in 
Ft. Worth, Texas and worked on the 
structural analysis of the B-58 and other 
materials problems for seven years before 
going with Aero-Jet in 1960. Warren and 
Ann have four children: Doug, 14; Bar¬ 
bara, 12; Bethy, 8; and Doris, 6. Their 
new address is 5853 South Hudson Place, 
Tulsa, Okla. 74135. . . . Our former as¬ 
sistant secretary Harry Jones (II), his wife 
Ann and son Craig, 2 Vi, have moved out 
of their Ft. Lee apartment and into their 
own home in Ridgewood, N. J. (new ad¬ 
dress: 914 Roslyn Road, Zip 07450). At 
the December 7 meeting of the North 
Jersey M.I.T. Club, Harry said he had 
left Mack Trucks and was now doing con¬ 
sulting in marketing research. Our fond 
best wishes to him and Ann in their new 
home and his new work. 

If work pressures are such that you 
never seem to have a moment to drop us 
secretaries a line, why not commission 
your wives to do so. Many a precedent 
has already been set. One such was a 
much appreciated wifely note enclosed 
with the Christmas card from Joe and 
Dolores Restlvo (XIX, SB & SM). Dolores 
wrote, “We have been busy this year. Sold 
our house in June, needed more space, 
and are leasing until June when we plan 
to build again. Our David is 2 Vi and a 
real devil. Debbie is 13, in second year of 
junior high and is a real brain; Cindy is 
10, in 5th grade and doesn’t give a darn. 
Joe still travels some and is still in Sci¬ 
entific Services (Ed.: He’s a consulting 
meteorologist with the USAF at Ent AFB 
in Colorado Springs).” Their new address 
is 2125 McArthur, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 80909. 

Many of you will recall that after leav¬ 
ing Tech two of our class took the “call 
of the church” and became ministers. One 
such is the Rev. George Swallow (XHI- 
C) who is now an Episcopalian vicar in 
New Orleans. He wrote a most interesting 
letter, and with your permission, I would 
like to repeat some of it here for you to 
enjoy as well. . . The most exciting 
event last year took place while my 1964 
letter was being mimeographed, and so did 
not get in. I had had a parolee living 
with me in the summer and fall of 1964, 


from Raiford, the Florida penitentiary, 
where he had served two out of five years 
for bad checks. He was not in my custody; 

I was merely trying to look out for him. 
He settled down quite well, getting a job 
right away as a draftsman earning good 
money; from the first he paid his share of 
the household expenses. When he first 
came, he was a tremendous liar, but he 
soon stopped because I never challenged 
even the most obvious falsehoods, nor ever 
believed them. I became quite optimistic 
about John. He had been in and out of 
institutions for 15 years, since he was 17; 
it seemed to me that this time he might 
stay out—and then, the police came for 
him one night. It seems, despite appear¬ 
ances, that he had written a few more 
bad checks—for fun, not because he 
needed the money. Unfortunately, he 
avoided the police and fled, and is still 
‘paper-hanging,’ as writing bad checks is 
known to the ‘trade.’ Since he has a 
Louisiana (driver’s) license at this ad¬ 
dress, I hear of him occasionally, from 
credit bureaus in cities where he has 
passed checks. 

“I continue to serve St. Luke’s, the 
West Indian parish here in New Orleans, 
and one of two negro churches in the 
state. It’s very interesting; they are a fas¬ 
cinating people. One of the couples, pro¬ 
fessional people, she being a college pro¬ 
fessor, was telling me about their visits to 
some of the famous places, especially res¬ 
taurants, in New Orleans. Having lived 
there 20 years, they are just now getting 
to see these places about which they have 
heard so much. . . . We built a Parish 
Hall this summer to replace one burned 
under mysterious circumstances two years 
ago, and air conditioned both it and the 
Church building. 

“I finished at Newman in June, having 
enrolled as a graduate student in history 
at LSU in New Orleans for the present 
year. At the end of summer school, I 
planned two weeks vacation from the 
Church in order to visit the folks in Flor¬ 
ida. ... It was neither a vacation nor a 
rest, for my niece was killed, at 16, in an 
automobile accident just before I left. I 
got to Florida in time to inter the ashes 
. . . the doctors said that she could not 
recover and be normal (head injuries), so 
death seemed a blessing. It seemed fortu¬ 
nate that she had been with her mother 
and friends of the family when it hap¬ 
pened, and not with a group of ‘teen¬ 
agers.’ Her mother was not seriously in¬ 
jured, although the driver’s wife was. Be¬ 
cause of the family crisis, I did not visit 
any of my friends as planned. I stayed 
only for a few, trying, emotion-packed 
days, and then returned home just in time 
for hurricane Betsy. . . . After the hurri¬ 
cane, the fall was prosaic . . . (although) 
I had a bad automobile accident Septem¬ 
ber 30. A car ran a stop sign ... (and) his 
insurance company . . . settled to the 
tune of $500 repairs and $200 for a rent¬ 
al car (while) mine was being repaired. 

“Since then, all has gone well. Between 
being a full-time graduate student and 
rector of a church, I keep busy, but still I 
live a more relaxed life than I have for 
quite a few years. It’s rather pleasant.” 
Many thanks, George, for your most wel¬ 
come letter. Our deepest sympathy to you 
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Participation in ’66 Alumni Fund vs. ’65 Participation on Same Date 


1/31/65 1/31/66 


Class 

No. 

Active 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

’44 

805 

199 

25 

180 

22 

’45 

355 

89 

25 

64 

18 

’46 

528 

134 

25 

140 

27 

’47 

714 

149 

21 

138 

19 

’48 

1152 

259 

23 

308 

27 

'49 

831 

201 

24 

210 

25 

’50 

1102 

273 

25 

281 

25 

’51 

990 

225 

23 

245 

25 

’52 

870 

196 

23 

204 

23 

’53 

729 

139 

19 

157 

22 


and your family on the tragic loss of your 
niece, but we are pleased to know that you 
weren’t seriously hurt in your accident a 
little over a month later. For those of you 
who would like to write George, his ad¬ 
dress is: The Rev’d George Swallow, 2008 
Milan Street, New Orleans, La. 70115. 

Many of us ’48ers were formerly in the 
Class of 6-’45, nee ’46, whose members, 
because of wartime military service, are 
now scattered throughout the classes of 
’45 through ’51 or ’52. However, we like 
to keep in contact with as many of our old 
buddies as possible. Thus, we will include 
news of such persons in these notes even 
though they may be officially listed in an¬ 
other class. One such is Art Miller, ’45, 
VIII, with whom we had a very delightful 
visit the Monday after Christmas. For the 
past couple of years Art has been at the 
Sloan Physics Lab at Yale engaged in 
analyzing and programming research data 
for computer analysis. Before going to 
Yale, Art was at Livermore engaged in 
instrumentation and analysis of nuclear 
test data including participation in the 
last Eniwetok tests. While at Livermore. 
Art took his M.S. in physics at Calif.— 
Berkeley. His address is: Arthur E. Miller, 
107 Cottage St., New Haven, Conn. . . . 
Another former classmate is Francis 
(Brad) Marran, ’49, XIII, who also has 
kept in touch over the years. Brud is vice- 
president of W. R. Marran’s Sons, Inc. 
He, Marjorie and the children live at 220 
Bay Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. 11772. 

Tom Dunn, II, has been named New 
York district manager for Diamond Pow¬ 
er Specialty Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Babcock & Wilcox Company. Tom has 
been an industrial engineer in B & Ws 
boiler division sales office in N.Y. In his 
new post, he will be in charge of Dia¬ 
mond’s New York stationary and marine 
sales and marine warehouse. He’s been 
with B & W ever since graduation when 
he started in as a field service engineer. 
Tom and his wife, the former lustine 
Hope, live at 150 Stonybrook Rd., Fair- 
field, Conn., with their four children, 
Rosemary, 10; Tommy, 8; Billy, 6; and 
Justine, 3. ... An article in last Octo¬ 
ber’s issue of Rochester Engineer was 
authored by Bill Halblefb, IX-B, who is 
now professor and head of the Mechanical 
Department, College of Applied Science, 
Rochester Institute of Technology. After 
leaving Tech, Bill took his master’s degree 
from the University of Rochester and his 


doctorate from Cornell. He was also a 
member of the engineering faculty at the 
U of R and Cornell for several years. . . . 
A1 Kelley, VI, deputy director, NASA 
Electronics Research Center in Cam¬ 
bridge, was the guest speaker at the West- 
wood (Mass.) Lions Club last November. 

Jack Page, II, has been elected a vice- 
president of Booz, Allen and Hamilton, 
Inc., nationwide management consultants. 
He is based in the firm’s Chicago offices. 
Jack has worked primarily in the fields of 
diversification, mergers and acquisitions, 
and new product studies. Prior to joining 
B.A.&H. five years ago, he was president 
of Production Lapping Company of Pasa¬ 
dena, Calif., vice-president of Abrading 
Systems Company of Skokie, Ill., and held 
positions with Morris Paper Mills and 
Ekco Products Co.... Ted Pian, XVI, was 
co-author of a very mathematical article in 
the November issue of the AIAA Journal 
entitled “Application of Matrix Displace¬ 
ment Method to Linear Elastic Analysis 
of Shells of Revolution.” From the illus¬ 
tration accompanying the article, one 
may assume that the analysis is part of 
the mathematical research inherent in the 
planning and design of the capsule and 
Lunar Excursion Module of the Apollo 
program. Ted, who got his doctorate with 
our class and his master’s with the class 
of ’44, is now an associate professor of 
aeronautics and astronautics at the In¬ 
stitute. 

Maurice Rifkin, VI, has been named 
associate head of the MITRE Corpora¬ 
tion’s National System Analysis Depart¬ 
ment located in Arlington, Va. As many 
of you may know, MITRE is an inde¬ 
pendent systems engineering corporation 
formed in 1958, with the help of M.I.T., 
to provide technical advice and support 
to such government agencies as the Elec¬ 
tronic Systems Division of the Air Force 
Systems Command; it also serves the De¬ 
partment of Defense and the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Maurice has been with 
MITRE since 1959 after having previous¬ 
ly been with General Precision Labora¬ 
tory, Pleasantville, N.Y., for seven years. 
After leaving Tech, he went on to Colum¬ 
bia, receiving his M.S. in industrial engi¬ 
neering in 1953. While at Columbia, he 
was associated with Sperry Gyroscope 
Company and Bendix Aviation Corpora¬ 
tion before going to GPL in 1952. He 
lives with his wife and four children at 
Stoneleigh Court, Fairfax, Va. 


Now is the time to live up to your New 
Year’s resolutions by dropping us a card 
or letter, as you have been promising to 
do, about any recent moves, changes in 
job, new-born children, papers written, 
lectures given, degrees won, or any other 
news that would be of interest to your old 
buddies.—John T. Reid, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 22 West Bryant Avenue, Spring- 
field, NJ. 07081; Robert R. Mott, Secre¬ 
tary, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 06757; 
Richard V. Baum, Assistant Secretary, 
1718 East Rancho Drive, Phoenix, Ariz. 
85016. 


’49 

I am looking at a photograph made 
from the air of one of the most unusual 
homes in this country (my own assess¬ 
ment). It is in Lincoln, Mass, and pro¬ 
vides shelter for Tom McNulty and his 
wife, both of whom are architects and 
did the design. The house is a 150-foot 
abstract of curving walls and spaces with 
no interior doors, only flowing areas of 
varying widths. Made of light-colored 
concrete, the home looks like a series of 
wind- tunnels butted together.. .. Proctor 
Wetherill, '34, has kindly sent a Polaroid 
shot in which he is shown inducting Dick 
Alexander into the presidency of the 
Philadelphia Society of Paint Technology. 
Dick is technical director of Arvon Paint 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Lennie 
Newton has been promoted to be vice- 
president of Opinion Research Corpora¬ 
tion. He carries responsibility for major 
corporate accounts. . . . David Esson has 
been appointed Technologist at the Napo¬ 
leon, Ohio, plant of the Campbell Soup 
Company. Dave has been with Campbell 
since graduation. Prior to his promotion, 
he was located variously in Camden, 
N.J., and King’s Lynn, England. . . . Ber¬ 
nard Steinberg has been named a Fellow 
in the Institute of Electrical and Elec¬ 
tronics Engineers. In conferring the hon¬ 
or, Bernard M. Oliver, President of IEEE, 
cited him “For contributions toward ad¬ 
vancing the theory of radar, sonar, and 
communication systems, and for reducing 
advanced theories to practical forms for 
engineering applications.” In addition to 
major inventions in the field of electron¬ 
ics, Bernard has to his credit membership 
in the Society of Industrial and Applied 
Mathematics, the American Geophysical 
Union, and the Acoustical Society of 
America. In addition, he has presented 
and published many technical papers, 
participated in a number of military plan¬ 
ning study groups and is a contributing 
author to a book on radar published last 
year. With his wife, Jacqueline, and four 
children he lives in Wyndmoor, Pa. 

Dr. Charles Storrs has been appointed 
by the Combustion Engineering Com¬ 
pany, Windsor, Conn., to direct that com¬ 
pany’s heavy water organic cooled reac¬ 
tor program. The program looks to the 
large-scale production of electricity and 
heat for sea water desalting. . .. The Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration appointed William Schneider as 
Deputy Director, Mission Operations, 
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and Gemini Mission Director. This was 
back in October. Thus Bill deserves much 
credit for the historic Gemini 6 launch. 
... Once again I am the wistful recipient 
of an invitation from the M.I.T. Club of 
Mexico City to attend their Fiesta March 
10 through 12. Dr. Stratton and Don Sev¬ 
erance will be there. This is a really large 
and well-organized affair. For a red car¬ 
pet welcome, write to Mr. Armando San- 
tacruz B., Fiesta Chairman, M.I.T. Club 
of Mexico City, Reforma 116-804— 
Mexico 6, D.F., Mexico. . . . John Kun- 
stadter has been named Director of Cen¬ 
tral Research and Development for Gen- 
esco, Inc., manufacturer and retailer of 
apparel and footwear. Until his present 
appointment, John had been Executive 
Vice-President—Merchandise for Genes- 
co’s Formwear Marketing Company. 

Herewith are more gleanings from that 
endless source of information, the 15th 
Reunion questionnaires. Frank Darcy 
lives in Liverpool, N.Y., with wife Jan. 
He is a branch manager for ITT Cannon 
Electric, Inc. Frank has held only two 
jobs since graduation but has moved 
eight times. He doesn’t list any children 
in the questionnaire but states that he 
would send them to M.I.T. provided they 
were qualified. . . . Dick Cotton lives in 
Waban, Mass., with his wife Joan and 
three children. He is research director for 
the Millipore Filter Corporation. Dick 
travels approximately 30,000 miles per 
year on business and has visited 14 coun¬ 
tries. Since graduation, he has held four 
jobs and moved six times. . . . Jan Peyrot 
lives in Glastonbury, Conn., with his wife 
Carolyn and three children. He is an as¬ 
sistant project engineer for Pratt & Whit¬ 
ney Aircraft. Jan states that his weight 
gain since graduation is “zilch,” that he 
makes no claims as to push-ups since he 
never started in this line of work, and 
that he keeps up in his field by the exer¬ 
cise of great vigor.—Fletcher Eaton, Sec¬ 
retary, 42 Perry Drive, Needham, Mass. 
02192. 

51 

Time is growing nigh (whatever that 
means), but whatever it means our re¬ 
union dates are getting very close. By this 
time I hope that you will all have re¬ 
ceived a mailing or some personal contact 
giving you information about our fif¬ 
teenth. One aspect that is somewhat new 
this year is the encouragement by the In¬ 
stitute to “extend” the reunion by en¬ 
couraging classmates to come up to Cam¬ 
bridge for Alumni Day, June 13, (the 
Monday following our activities on the 
Cape). If you do combine our reunion 
with Alumni Day the Institute will offer 
free housing on both Sunday and Mon¬ 
day nights for alumni and their mates as 
well as free breakfasts on Monday and 
Tuesday and some miscellaneous activi¬ 
ties to entertain you Sunday evening! 
There will be more information in the 
mailings, and still more can be obtained 
by writing to your class secretaries or the 
reunion committee. What more can I say 
except to encourage you to make your 
plans now (in the unlikely event that you 


haven’t yet), to attend our fifteenth re¬ 
union, June 11th through the 13th, and 
make it even more successful than our 
highly successful tenth. 

In the news. Dr. Gerald Austen, whom 
we have noted in the recent past for his 
outstanding work in the field of medicine 
(he is an M.D., not a Ph.D.), was recently 
promoted to associate professor at Har¬ 
vard Medical School and given tenure.... 
David Caplan was appointed manager, 
advanced manned space systems at Ray¬ 
theon and now lives in Framingham, 
Mass. ... Dr. W. K. W. Chen is manager, 
R & D, for Celanese Plastics Company (a 
Division of Celanese Corporation of 
America), in Clark, N. J. He and his wife 
Catherine (who also holds a doctor’s de¬ 
gree), have two children: Ronald almost 
eight, and Curtis who will be five this 
month (happy birthday, Curtis). . . . Ra¬ 
mon Colon is with General Electric’s re¬ 
entry systems department as a flight per¬ 
formance engineer. He has been with 
G.E. for 14 years in various capacities in¬ 
cluding mechanical reliability and flight 
systems engineering, and has spent seven 
months in flight operations and technical 
management at the NASA Manned 
Spacecraft Center. He and Kathryn live 
in West Chester, Pa., with their three 
daughters ages 11, 10, and 4. . . . Major 
Frank Davis has had a rather active life 
since Tech: he was with the 7th army in 
Stuttgart, Germany, until 1959, then he 
received his Master’s degree at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona, taught E.E. at the 
U.S. Military Academy where he 
achieved the position of Assistant Profes¬ 
sor for Advanced Electronics. During the 
period ’64-’65 he was a student again, 
this lime at the U.S. Army Command 
and General Staff College in Kansas; cur¬ 
rently he is C.O. of a signal unit in— 
where else these days, Vietnam—we sure 
wish you well, Frank. . . . Dave Findlay 
currently lists his inventory in Canton, 
Ohio, as “one wife, two sons, one daugh¬ 
ter, one dog, one wild horse (Ford), and 
one broken-collar-boned-son." Dave 
made MENSA, how many of you have? 

Vincent Frasca is project manager for 
the consulting firm of Neste, Brudin and 
Stone (Civil Engineers); he and Elizabeth 
live in San Bemadino and have one 
daughter, Deborah, four. . . . Dick Ham¬ 
mer is “still in the automobile business” 
and is the vice-president of the Wyoming 
Auto Dealers Association. Dick is also 
President of the local Rotary Club and 
would like to know if any classmates who 
are Rotarians would be interested in a 
Rotary Club deer hunt in Wyoming. 
Anyone interested can contact Dick di¬ 
rectly (912 Victoria, Sheridan, Wyo.) or 
see him at the 15th—he says that he’ll be 
there. . .. Dan and Mary Hardie are liv¬ 
ing in Ann Arbor, Mich. Dan is with the 
Bendix Corporation Systems Division 
where he is manager of marketing admin¬ 
istration. The Hardies have four young¬ 
sters ranging from Daniel, 11, to James 
seven. They have one girl (Susan, 10), and 
I shouldn’t omit the fourth: Robert, nine. 
. . . Bill Hazlett is a project engineer at 
the Naval Air Development Center, 
Johnsville, Pa. Bill is also a Lt. Com¬ 
mander in the Naval Reserve. The Haz- 
letts have two girls and a boy. ... Russell 


Hodgdon, Jr, is with General Electric’s 
direct energy conversion program (fuel 
cells), in West Lynn, Mass. He and Doris 
(Senfleben), live in South Hamilton, 
Mass, with their son and two daughters. 
. . . Bob Hudders was married this sum¬ 
mer and he and his new bride, Shirley, 
moved into a new home in Williamsville, 
N.Y. Bob is with the Linde Division of 
Union Carbide. . . . Here’s a switch, a 
move out of Lexington; Walter Kinzinger 
was recently transferred to Satellite 
Beach, Fla., as part of MITRE support to 
the National Range Division of AFSC in 
the development of a global range system. 
Actually, Walt only worked in Lexington; 
his home was in Melrose, Mass., where 
he operated his well-equipped amateur 
radio station. I just got another address 
change for Walt, as I was writing these 
notes, but it looks like he is just settling 
down down there. He and Marian have 
two young boys. 

About a year ago J. Franklin Koehler 

transferred from Humble oil and Refin¬ 
ing in Houston to Esso Chemical in New 
York. He is presently sales coordinator 
with their marketing and supply dept. ... 
Incidentally, before I get too far afield. 
Dr. Winston Markey has helped to bal¬ 
ance this exodus from Lexington: Win¬ 
ston returned to his home here and to his 
position as Associate Professor in the 
M.I.T. Department of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics after completing his ap¬ 
pointment as Chief Scientist to the Air 
Force. . . . Dr. John G. Lawton is on the 
technical staff of the Cornell Aeronauti¬ 
cal Laboratory where his main interests 
are information and communications 
theory. He joined CAL in 1952 after ob¬ 
taining a Masters’ degree with our class. 
In 1964 he was a member of the group 
convened by the Institute for Defense 
Analysis to study multiple random ac¬ 
cess satellite communications systems. 
John has published a number of articles 
in his field including a recent one en¬ 
titled “Adaptive Detection and Wave¬ 
form Estimation” (I never fail to be im¬ 
pressed by titles of technical articles). . . . 
Robert Lazzopina is with Burroughs in 
Paoli, Pa., as manager of military control 
systems. He and Marilyn have, count 
them: Laura, 12, Elaine, 11, Marilyn, 10, 
Diane, nine, Peter, seven (still more!) 
Karen, 5, and Robert Jr., 3. Well? . . . 
Arthur Orenberg recently joined RCA in 
Burlington, Mass, as a staff engineering 
scientist. He had been with the National 
Company (Melrose, Mass.) prior to this 
and since graduation! To celebrate, he 
and Annabelle bought a new house in 
Lexington. Arthur notes that the children 
are growing (two girls, 10 and eight, and 
a boy seven), and “so is the father 
(around the middle);” now can any of you 
out there make that statement? Art and 
Annabelle are active bridge players in 
the community and are looking forward 
to our 15th—probably to challenge some 
of you fat-around-the-middle classmates 
to some duplicate bridge. 

David and Kit Ragone are soaking up 
the Southern California sun. Dave is the 
Assistant Director of Labs at General 
Atomic Division of General Dynamics as 
well as the Chairman of the Metallurgy 
Department there in La Jolla. He and 
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Kit acquired Christine Mary in 1963 and 
son Peter Vincent in 1964. Dave had 
been Professor of Metallurgy at the U. 
of Mich, prior to this. . . . Also amongst 
the professors, Herb Woodson is on sab¬ 
batical this year (from M.I.T.) and is 
working for the American Electric Power 
Service Corporation in New York City. 
Say Herb, what do you know about the 
November power blackout in the North¬ 
east? . . . John Stewart, Jr., and June are 
living in Reading, Pa., with their brood 
(the Lazzopinas are still a couple up on 
you, John), which runs from an 11 year 
old boy to a four month old girl and in¬ 
cludes three in between. John is the di¬ 
rector-controller-assistant secretary of the 
Reading Tube Corporation and is also 
plant manager of their main plant. Come 
to the 15th and tell us about it John— 
Howard L. Livingston, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, 358 Emerson Road, Lexington, 
Mass. 02173; Forest Monkman, Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer, 6331 Beverly Drive, 
Mission, Kansas. 


’52 

Not too much news this month, but 
here are a few items. Major Norman E. 
Niederman was graduated December 17, 
1965, from the Tenth Session of the Pro¬ 
gram for Management Development at 
Harvard Business School. . . . Dr. Hen¬ 
ry A. Sandmeier, who is a theoretical 
physicist at Los Alamos Scientific Labora¬ 
tory, has been appointed visiting professor 
of nuclear engineering at Purdue Univer¬ 
sity for the calendar year 1966. . . . Al¬ 
bert W. Blackburn has formed Aero Sys¬ 
tems Associates in Cold Spring Harbor, 
L.I.. N.Y. as a consulting service in aero¬ 
nautical system’s analysis and develop¬ 
ment to provide a more effective applica¬ 
tion of new ideas and technology to some 
of the problems of civil transportation 
and military weaponry. . . . Jess L. Rei¬ 
ser has just been made General Manager, 
Operations Engineering for the Continen¬ 
tal Can Company at corporate headquar¬ 
ters in Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Larry Krivlt is a busy general prac¬ 
titioner in Monroe, New York. ... '52 
was well represented in the list of 1965 
Regional Fund Chairmen with William 
B. Hawe of Van Nuys, Calif., John D. 
Pingree, Newark, Del.; Jack Larks of Mel¬ 
bourne, Fla.; William E. Moss in Atlanta, 
Ga.; David W. Weiss in Silver Spring, 
Md.; John Prizer in Birmingham, Mich.; 
Philip Sperling in Cranford, N.J.; Harry 
S. Kradjian in Binghamton, N.Y.; Francis 
Hyson in Larchmont, N.Y.; George T. 
DeMoss in Reading, Pa.; James Strawn in 
Houston, Texas; and Henry B. Hohorst 
in Scarsdale, N.Y. And that’s about it for 
the month. Please write.—Dana M. Fer¬ 
guson, Secretary, 242 Grant Rd., Acton, 
Mass. 

’53 

Winter has come to Cambridge and 
nature is still taking care of the coming 
and going of snow on our back streets. A 


number of new buildings have come on 
the scene, including the Hermann Build¬ 
ing which will expand the activity of the 
Sloan School in the management and so¬ 
cial sciences, the new Student Center (a 
far cry from the old barracks), a Mate¬ 
rials Research Center, and a new apart¬ 
ment building is going up in Kendall 
Square for M.I.T. personnel. For those of 
us who have not returned to the Institute 
since graduation, an interesting transition 
will be immediately in view. John I. Hsia, 
HI, has turned his interest to space from 
jet engine metallurgy. John is manager, 
Satellite Tracking and Acquisition De¬ 
partment of the Smithsonian Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory. Prior to engaging in 
these “wider horizons,” John worked for 
General Electric for nine years where he 
improved the testing of compressor blades 
from jet engines so that their rate of dis¬ 
card was reduced from 50% to 3%. This 
flexibility is indeed impressive, as is the 
fact that John remains one of our few re¬ 
maining bachelors. . . . Bernard J. Kelly, 
X, is a staff engineer with Nalco Chemi¬ 
cal Company in Chicago, where he is in¬ 
volved in corrosion protection work for 
circulating water and steam generating 
equipment 

We have received notice of the follow¬ 
ing changes of address: John F. Batter, 
Jr., Deerhaven Road, Lincoln, Mass. 
01751; Robert J. Beale, 2465 No. Alta- 
dena Drive, Altadena, Calif. 91001; Mal¬ 
colm J. Blair, 3803 Lincoln Rd., Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio 45239; Charles A. Brown, Jr., 
Brown Convertiles, Inc., 1800 Portland 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 40203; George D. 
Cheney, 2760 Pine Lake Rd., Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 48034; Edwin C. Dykhoff, 
984 Jackson Ave., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
26102; Robert W. Ebeling, Jr., 128 Kel¬ 
logg Way, Santa Clara, Calif. 95051; 
Thomas A. Faulhaber, 10 Emerson Place, 
Boston, Mass. 02114; Prof. Norman C. 
Ford, University of Mass., Amherst, 
Mass. 01003; Julian M. Greenebanm, 
17535 Indiana Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
48221; Wolf Haberman, 41 Crestwood 
Dr., Framingham, Mass. 01704; Roland 
E. Johnson, Jr-, Stratham Heights Rd., 
Stratham, N.H. 03885; Harry W. Krim- 
bill, Jr., 4509 Washington St., Midland, 
Mich. 48642; Dr. Arthur F. Kuekes, 62 
Wheatsheaf Lane, Princeton, NJ. 08540; 
Paul F. Marino, 121 Bedford St., Burling¬ 
ton, Mass. 01803; Capt. Eugene M. Rom- 
er, USAF/RAF Exchange Program, Box 
30, FPO, New York, N.Y. 09510; Prof. 
Mark B. Sc hu pack, 475 Lloyd Ave., Prov¬ 
idence, R.I. 02906; Arvid H. Strom, 24 
Lawnside Drive, Trenton, N.J. 08638; 
Cleyon O. Yowell, 3138 W. Vallejo Dr., 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804.—Norman R. 
Gardner, Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 

’54 

A beautiful snow-filled day as I write, 
but unfortunately news is as scarce as is 
my view of a cleared driveway. . . . Eu¬ 
gene P. Brandeis (XLV) who is a senior 
product planning engineer for the Ampex 
Corporation published an article on 
magnetic tape rehabilitation in the Octo¬ 


ber issue of Data Processing Magazine. 
. . . Theodore J. Slosek (X) recently com¬ 
pleted General Electric’s Advanced Mar¬ 
keting Management Seminar at Croton- 
ville, N.Y. He is currently the manager 
of Product Planning and New Applica¬ 
tions for the Irradiation Processing Oper¬ 
ation of G. E. in Pleasanton, Calif. . . . 
Harry C. Taylor (X) wrote from Givata- 
yim, Israel. Harry reports that he has been 
busy with his job at Israel Aircraft Indus¬ 
tries and that in the spring he taught a 
course in Aero Engineering. He has been 
to Europe twice, once with a little extra 
time and some good weather. Harry has 
seen most of Israel, finding the most beau¬ 
tiful place to be the oasis of Ein Gedi by 
the Dead Sea, while the most interesting 
were the deserted Nabatean cities in the 
Negev Desert. 

David R. Whitebouse a graduate stu¬ 
dent in Course VI in 1954 and later an 
associate professor in the same field at 
M.I.T. has now joined Raytheon as a 
principal research scientist. He and his 
wife Ruth live with their two children in 
Weston. David’s principal interest at the 
moment is plasma dynamics. ... In 
January your Secretary spoke to an indus¬ 
trial relations seminar at M.I.T. on the 
employment experience of men on parole 
from prison, with special reference to a 
sample of those released in Massachu¬ 
setts. Contrary to certain impressions, the 
principal problem which these men face 
is not an unwillingness of employers to 
give them jobs because of their prison 
record; but rather the fact that their edu¬ 
cational level and previous job experience 
tend to be marginal at best. It presents a 
serious social problem, and one which 
will seemingly worsen. On a closely re¬ 
lated point, one might read Bruce Jack¬ 
son’s “Who Goes to Prison” in the Janu¬ 
ary issue of Atlantic. . . . With best 
wishes for SL Pat's Day.—Bob Evans, 
Secretary, 43 High St., S. Acton, Mass. 
01771. 


’56 

Phil Bryden writes that he and Pat 
gained a daughter, Penny, on April 4, 
1965. . . . Gerald Diamond and family 
moved to Frankfurt, Germany, last Sep¬ 
tember where Jerry will be Director of 
Materials Management Services for Har- 
bridge House, Europe. Jerry invites class¬ 
mates in the area to drop by. . . . Tom 
Doherty moved to Toronto last year to 
work in a small architectural firm and re¬ 
ports that he is enjoying it . . . Bob and 
Rose Follett report a son, Paul Edward, 
born on October 13. Bob is a systems en¬ 
gineering manager for IBM in the Navy 
Program in Washington. . . . Bill Grinker 
has been promoted to branch manager of 
the Boston sales office of Honeywell’s 
computer division. . . . George and Win¬ 
ifred Luhrmann announce the birth of a 
daughter, Anna Elizabeth, on Christmas 
day 1965. Skip finished medical school 
last June. . . . Bernard Patnode ran for 
town selectman in Wilbraham, Mass., last 
November (sorry no results). Bernie re¬ 
ceived a masters degree from Western 
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New England College and now teaches in 
the graduate school there. Actually, his 
primary job is technical superintendent 
for manufacturing operations for Spring- 
field and Everett plants of Monsanto. 

Judy Gorenstein Ronat and Elhanan 
Ronat have announced that they are go¬ 
ing to live in Israel permanently. . . . 
News comes that Marilyn Schranze wed 
Charles Gulotta and they have a daughter, 
Miriam Susan, born November 16. Dick 
Skavdahl is manager of the Fuels Design 
and Evaluation Unit at Batelle-Northwest, 
the atomic energy center at Richland, 
Wash. In November he attended confer¬ 
ences in England and France as one of a 
group of U.S. scientists participating in 
an information exchange. . . . Dexter 
Wheeler has been elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Evangelis¬ 
tic Association of New England. He also 
serves the West Congregational Church 
in West Peabody, Mass. Dexter and Sara 
have a daughter, Deborah Joy. 

For a preview of the Wychmere Harbor 
Club read the class of 1945 notes for 
January 1966.—Bruce B. Bredehoft, Sec¬ 
retary, 16 Millbrook Road, Westwood, 
Mass. 02090. 


’57 

A number of brief notes comprise this 
month’s news: Joseph Carty is a senior 
programming analyst for System Devel¬ 
opment Corporation (SDC). He and his 
wife, the former Jane Neilan (Simmons 
’59), recently moved to Somers Point, 
N.Y., from Phoenix, Ariz. They have 
three children, two boys and a girl. . . . 
Herbert Kiel received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Connecticut in June and is 
now an Assistant Professor in Chemical 
Engineering at the school. ... In a brief 
note John Crews reports the following: “I 
am now in London as manager of Euro¬ 
pean operations for Advance Data Sys¬ 
tems Division of Litton Industries. Our 
principal project is a program of develop¬ 
ment of an automated ticket selling, in¬ 
spection and collection system for the 
London Underground. We have just in¬ 
stalled a computer controlled passenger 
gate which checks each passenger’s ticket 
and permits the passenger to leave the 
Underground only if the proper fare has 
been paid. The system can distinguish 
tickets from any of 270 stations and cal¬ 
culate the fare due. It can also deal with 
season tickets, passes, etc.” ... Joel Schlff- 
man is currently finishing his orthopedic 
residency at NYU—Bellevue Medical 
Center. His wife (Barnard ’61) just re¬ 
ceived her M.A. from NYU. They have a 
one year old daughter. Later this year 
Joel will enter private practice in ortho¬ 
pedic surgery. .. . David Bloomfield, for¬ 
merly with IBM in Poughkeepsie as man¬ 
ager of purchasing, has accepted a posi¬ 
tion with Holley Computer Products as 
Director of Material. He will be responsi¬ 
ble for all procurement, production con¬ 
trol, and materials distribution. . . . Dick 
McCabe received his M.S. in Industrial 
Engineering from Tech in June and is 
now with Douglas’ Aircraft Division in 


Long Beach, California_Mike Brenner 

has been appointed to The Editorial 
Board of the Journal of Industrial Engi¬ 
neering; his primary role is reviewing 
technical papers for possible publication. 

Daniel Maxfield reports that a recent 
promotion has taken him into Systems 
Planning, Airports Service, for the Federal 
Aviation Agency. He is continuing his 
graduate studies at George Washington 
University in Economics, Transportation 
and Public Administration. He notes his 
“wife and four boys all contribute to a 
full schedule at the Maxfields.” . . . John 
Armitage and his wife are now working 
on their Ph.D.s (Optics and History, re¬ 
spectively) in London. John is on leave 
from IBM. . . . John Tiller writes as fol¬ 
lows: “I recently joined AdCom, Inc., of 
Cambridge (Advanced Communications). 
The company is an analytical and study 
group, mostly M.I.T. alumni; there is no 
production line. In December of 1964 I 
married in the M.I.T. chapel the former 
Georgette Baghdady of Zahle, Lebanon.” 
. . . Robert Mende has just completed a 
two year term as National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association of 
the Webb Institute of Naval Architecture. 
... A brief note from Sanford Cobb re¬ 
ports the following: “In April (1965) I 
married Sandra Olson Lammle. Her five- 
year-old twin daughters make a good start 
towards a family. I’m still with 3M (now 
a technical service representative for the 
Visual Products Department—overhead 
projectors, etc.) and located in Saint Paul.” 
. . . John Holmfeld left his position with 
NASA in August of 1964 and is now at 
the Case Institute in Cleveland working 
for his doctorate in “Science, Technology 
and Public Policy.” He spent the summer 
of 1965 as a research fellow at George 
Washington University exploring the role 
of Congress in science policy.—Frederick 
L. Morefield, Secretary, 457 Harris Road, 
Bedford Hills, N.Y. 10507. 


’58 

Now, with the holidays over, your per¬ 
formance review completed, and a fantas¬ 
tic raise in hand (which you’ll never see 
until June or so because FICA goes up 
this year), how about celebrating by send¬ 
ing along some news. As faithful readers 
of this column, I’m sure you suspect we 
‘shot our wad’ in December. So when you 
pay Bob Jordan’s gas bill, send along 
some gas for the Class news! (prepaid, 
please!). 

I received a letter from Toni Schuman 
with some news of new assignments. Jim 
Braman is now serving in the Canal Zone 
as Director of Resource Planning, Civil 
Engineering Headquarters, USAF south¬ 
ern Command. . . . Stan Graves is now 
working as a project engineer for the La¬ 
Salle Steel Company, after completing his 
S.M. in Mechanical Engineering at M.I.T. 
in June. 

Other new positions: Benedict Rosen 
has been appointed manager of the east¬ 
ern development center of Sprague Elec¬ 
tric’s filter division. He was previously in 
charge of the division’s research group. 


. . . David Bentley is now on the staff of 
the newly reorganized Kenrich Chemi¬ 
cals. He was formerly a development en¬ 
gineer with Bakelite Division, Union Car¬ 
bide. . . . Robert W. Thomson recently 
joined Ford Motor Company in Dearborn 
as a personnel research consultant. He 
has an M.B.A. from U. of Michigan and 
a Ph.D. in Industrial Psychology from 
Purdue. He married Judith Kay Dyer in 
1962; they now have twin daughters. 

A research project in theoretical nu¬ 
clear physics at Southeastern Massachu¬ 
setts Technological Institute will be di¬ 
rected by Paul Jolly. He was recently ap¬ 
pointed assistant professor of physics at 
SMTI. Paul received both M.A. and 
Ph D. degrees at Harvard following a 
year in Germany as a Fulbright scholar. 

. . . Edward Krokoslty has received his 
Sc.D. in Mathematics from M.I.T. as well 
as an S.M. in Civil Engineering. This past 
summer he participated in the Technical 
Summer program at the US Steel Cor¬ 
poration Research center in Monroeville, 
Pa. . . . Eugene Elander is a lecturer in 
economics at the Wright State campus of 
Miami and Ohio State Universities in 
Dayton, Ohio. He married Dorothy Sue 
Naugle last April. Also, he is engaged in 
economic and financial consulting. . . . 
Richard Kolker has been appointed part- 
time assistant professor of electrical engi¬ 
neering at San Jose State College. ... At 
Haverford College John Thorpe has been 
appointed as an assistant professor in 
mathematics. . . . Robert Hertel has re¬ 
ceived his Ph.D. at the California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. He also received his 
M.S. at Caltech in 1959. . . . Ohio State 
has conferred advanced degrees on two 
class members; Richard Davies and Stuart 
Mapes.—Michael E. Brose, Secretary, 
205 Pine Street, Tecumseh, Mich.; An¬ 
tonia D. Schuman, Western Associate, 
23105 Stoneybrook Drive, North Olm¬ 
sted, Ohio. 


’59 

I wish to apologize for the gap between 
the ’58 and '60 class notes last month, but 
there was very little to report. Also, my 
doctoral general exams happened to fall 
on the same day that the column was due, 
and I was too nervous to strike the proper 
keys on the typewriter. 

Word has been received from Dick Des- 
per that he is the proud new father of 
twins. John Michael and Beatrice Marie 
arrived November 7 and weighed in at 
seven and a half pounds each. These were 
numbers two and three for Dick and Bea¬ 
trice who also have a one-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth Anne. Dick is finishing his 
Ph.D thesis at U.Mass. on the subject of 
“The Study of Biaxial Orientation in 
Polymers by X-ray Diffraction.” The ma¬ 
jor results will be presented this spring at 
the meeting of the American Physical So¬ 
ciety, Division of High Polymer Physics. 

A Christmas card from Don and Cindy 
SpUler included a picture of their son, 
Woody, of whom they are justly proud; 
Don is with IBM in Texas, having re¬ 
ceived his M.B.A. from Harvard several 
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Participation in ’66 Alumni Fund vs. ’65 Participation on Same Date 


1/31/65 1/31/66 


Class 

No. 

Active 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

No. 

Contribs 

% 

’54 

678 

156 

23 

156 

23 

’55 

671 

153 

23 

159 

24 

’56 

779 

175 

23 

170 

22 

’57 

779 

182 

23 

201 

26 

’58 

799 

158 

20 

175 

22 

’59 

795 

148 

19 

185 

23 

’60 

788 

162 

21 

183 

23 

*61 

759 

121 

16 

152 

20 

*62 

738 

94 

13 

136 

18 

’63 

778 

79 

10 

109 

14 

’64 

733 

41 

6 

101 

14 


years ago. . . . Donald Avery, now an 
Assistant Professor of Metallurgy at 
has been awarded the American 
Society of Metals’ Henry Marion Howe 
Medal; I regret that I have no further de¬ 
tails on this. . . . Dick Drossier has been 
elected President of CMCR, Inc., a mar¬ 
keting research and consulting firm with 
headquarters in San Francisco. . . . Jerry 
Roylance has graduated from the Air 
Force Squadron Officer’s School in De¬ 
cember, and has been assigned to March 
AFB in California. . . . Charles Karrer 
(M.S., Ind. Mngt., ’59) has been appointed 
works manager at Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division of GM.—Glenn Zeiders, Secre¬ 
tary, 3 Rose Ave., Watertown, Mass. 
02172. 

’60 

Christmas brought the following notes 
on the back of cards: Rudy Marloth 
writes from San Diego, “We are increas¬ 
ing faster than I care to tally, but at least 
we’re not getting any smarter. I’m work¬ 
ing at the Navy Electronics Lab and 
Barbara is going to school part time. The 
Old Globe Theater is our new shrine.” 
. . . From Beryl Denker, “We are still 
working on our house, and I’m beginning 
a correspondence course in drafting so I 
can help Jim out in his work. Karen is 2 Vi 
and loads of fun.” . . . Jerry Slawecki 
sent us a card from Washington, D.C., 
saying, among other things, “Am at U. of 
Maryland still in pursuit of the holy grail.” 
. . . Don deReynier writes from Cincin¬ 
nati, “Denise Lynn, our second daughter 
(rah?) made her appearance in late Sep¬ 
tember. On Halloween we moved into our 
newly built house—color me suburbanite. 
I’m still with P & G but left the computer 
for Toilet Goods Advertising Depart¬ 
ment. Yes, Virginia, work in advertising is 
frantic and time consuming.” . . . Fred 
Leonetti married Beverly Brandes in Au¬ 
gust, 1963, in Portland, Ore.; he is now in 
business with his father and brother— 
Leonetti Furniture Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany—upholstered furniture. John Fieri 
Leonetti was born on February 22, 1965, 
and his birth was announced as “The 
Newest Model in the Leonetti Line”. 

I have an un-dated press release which 
says that First Lieutenant Bill Anderson 
has been named a co-winner of the U.S. 


Air Force Chief of Staff Trophy in the 
more than 500-man graduating class at 
the Squadron Officer School at Maxwell 
AFB, Ala. He has been reassigned to 
Norton AFB, Calif., for duty. Congratula¬ 
tions, Bill, although I have an idea that 
this is several months late. . . . I’m go¬ 
ing to have to cut the class news short 
this time. I’m an MBA candidate at B.U. 
and am in the middle of exams—and at 
B.U. exams are held at 8:00 A.M. 0 also 
have a job at B.U.) Chris is a Ph.D. can¬ 
didate at the Sloan School and will be 
teaching (as an instructor) in Manage¬ 
ment Information Systems next term.— 
Linda G. Sprague, 345 Brookline Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

61 

Many people sent a few words about 
their goings on along with the reply to the 
reunion mailing and so I have some meaty 
material. Harold Bowers sent a letter with 
his $5 class dues check (have you sent 
yours?) in which he said “I went to work 
for General Electric Company in Ithaca 
(N.Y.) after graduation from M.I.T. and 
while working for them got my masters 
degree in Engineering Physics at Cornell 
on a part time basis. Presently I am on a 
leave of absence from G E. and am work¬ 
ing for my Ph.D. in applied physics (The¬ 
oretical) at Cornell. I am almost finished 
and expect to be done by February 1966 
at which time I am going back to work for 
G.E. at their Electronics Laboratory in 
Syracuse. Because of certain regulations at 
Cornell I won’t actually receive my de¬ 
gree until June, though. As you may know 
I was married (to Marie Quinn of Arling¬ 
ton, Mass.) just after graduating from 
M.I.T. We now have two little girls, one 
three years old (Cathrine) and one 10 
months (Cristina).” Thanks for the news, 
Hal. 

Hal was not the only person to use the 
opportunity to let us know what he was 
doing, although most people were con¬ 
strained by the four lines on the reply 
card. Mitchell Brodkin said that he is 
“still single and is working for Purex Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. as a process Engineer.” . , . 
Leo Cannon “Just married (9/11/65) the 
former Judy O’Neal—a secretary in the 
Chemical Engineering Department 
(M.I.T.) with Dave Williams (best man) 


and Bob Lewis, Bill Scanlon, Reed Free¬ 
man and Phil Cunningham (ushers) all 
from the class of ’61. Now working as a 
public accountant for the firm of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros, and Montgomery (M.I.T.’s 
Auditors).” . . . Fred Carson, “Began do¬ 
ing postdoctoral research with Prof. Kurt 
Mislow at the Chemistry Department of 
Princeton in September ’65.” . . . Dor¬ 
sey Dunn lives in New York City and 
worked as an Assembly District Cam¬ 
paign Coordinator for John Lindsay. He 
(Dorsey) works for Mobil Chemical 
Company, as a planning analyst. . . . 
Any of you New Yorkers in trouble with 
the law? Just see Harvey Eysman. He was 
admitted to the New York Bar in Decem¬ 
ber 1964 and entered into private practice 
at 1440 Broadway; his specialty is trial 
work. . . . Millard Firebaugh is still in 
Boston and hopes to graduate in June 
from course XIII-A. He is still single and 
still in the U.S. Navy and “loves it.” . . . 
Royce Fletcher writes: “Suzie, Scott and I 
are now in Natick, Mass, where I am a 
Memory Development Engineer for Com¬ 
puter Control Company.” . . . Paul 
Fricke is “now employed as a stock an¬ 
alyst and portfolio manager by Growth 
Research Inc., Chicago, which manages 
Growth Industries Shares, a mutual fund.” 
. . . Maynard Johnson “will graduate 
from the University of Missouri Law 
school in February 1966." . . . Jim 
Knoedler is “employed by TRW Systems 
Inc., Houston, Texas.” Jim’s wife is (or 
rather once was) Britta E. Churley (Sim¬ 
mons ’61) and they were married on June 
24, 1962. . . . Walt Krollkowsld is work¬ 
ing on a Ph.D. thesis in Electrical Engi¬ 
neering at Stanford. . . . Chuck Lane 
works for Standard Oil (New Jersey) as a 
systems analyst following two years in the 
Navy and two years at Stanford acquiring 
an MBA. 

Dan McConnell Works for Raytheon in 
a Regional office in Maryland (he is the 
regional manager) at the Microwave di¬ 
vision. He and wife Sharron have two 
boys. . . . John Maslanka got an M.A. 
from Boston College last June. . . . 
Harry Rosenzweig: “wife: Susan, Son: 
Scott, Second Son: due 11-24-65, Ph.D. 
due: 6-66.” . . . Dave Sachs is “still at 
Tufts. Expecting my Ph.D. (in physics) 
by September 1966 (I hope, hope, hope).” 
. . . Gerry Staack announced the birth of 
Carolyn Waddill Staack on May 27, 1965. 
Glen Stoops “married Anne Odum in 
Dallas 7-31-65, hope to receive Ph.D. in 
Math, from Rice University in 1966.” 

. . . Bill Swanson is completing his third 
year in the Navy Supply Corps. He is at 
the New Orleans Air Station and will be 
leaving the service just in time to attend 
the June Reunion. . . . Dick Weddleton 
received an M.S. in Chemistry from 
Indiana University in June 1963 and a 
Ph.D., also in chemistry, last June. Now 
he is working for G.E. in Schenectady, 
N.Y. . . . Bob Weimer wrote “I am now 
serving two years as a first Lt. in the U.S. 
Army, stationed in Washington, D.C., as 
a result of my ROTC commitment. I re¬ 
ceived my Ph.D. in Chemical Engineering 
from the University of California, Berke¬ 
ley, in January 1965.” 

John Castle has two children now: 
Philip Edward, age one year and Michael 
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Andrew all of one month (as of last 
November). . . . George Gilliland is a 
‘‘project Engineer at Kollman Instrument 
Corporation, Syosset, N.Y., responsible 
for the Space Sextant flown on Gemini 
GT-4 flight. Single and Swinging." . . . 
Aare Onton married Ann Louise Reuther 
of Bridgeport, Conn., on August 14, 1965; 
she graduated from Purdue in Chemistry. 
By a strange coincidence Aare is also a 
student at Purdue. . . . Paul Cox said: 
“Karin and I would like to join you at 
the reunion but we will be finishing up 
my internship at Grady Hospital in 
Atlanta. We will spend another year here 
in Medical Residency and then two years 
in the Public Health Service.” . . . Don 
Straffin: “wife had another girl! Last July 
20th—Teresa Leich. Just came back a few 
weeks ago (this was written in November) 
from sea trials aboard the Benjamin 
Franklin, SSB(n)640. Was just a few 
days, but quite a thrill considering it was 
my first submarine ride. Passed through 
Boston last year to take a short cruise on 
the USS Bainbridge.” . . . Lynne Mutch- 
ler said that her “husband got a post 
doctoral job at Los Alamos Lab after 
completing Ph.D. at Tech. I’m looking for¬ 
ward to leaving Mass.” 

Finally I got a letter from Ira Jaffe 
letting us know that Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Kenigsberg and Mr. and Mrs. Mannie 
Smith were each blessed with an addition 
to their families, the Smiths with a new 
girl and the Kenigsbergs with a boy.— 
Andrew Braun, Acting Secretary, 1038 
Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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Since last month I have received one 
letter, and that one is from Dan Ross. 
Last August he married Faye Zerwekh, 
Wellesley ’65. Now they are both students 
at Penn; he’s in his last year of law school 
and she is in the M.A.T. program. Next 
in their plans is a stint in the Army. . . . 
Via phone I have learned that Steve Kauf¬ 
man has returned from Europe and is now 
working in Detroit for a small manufac¬ 
turing company. . . . Also by phone, 
Don Yansen is living in Boston and work¬ 
ing with an electronic instrumentation 
firm. . . . Jim Nick is learning how to 
ski the right way this year; he’s taking 
lessons. . . . Unless somebody writes me 
soon this column will disappear, so send 
me a note. Or if you have a WATS line 
or feel rich, call me at 445-3318.— 
Laurence R. Johnson, Secretary, 1089 
N.E. 91 Terrace, Miami, Fla. 33138 
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In response to an urgent plea for news 
in the December issue, I have had as of 
this date (January 13) a total of four 
direct replies. Thus entitled to the rank 
of Class Hero are Ed Casper, Bruce 
Rnobe, Jim Monk, and Warren Wis- 
combe, with Warren deserving a special 
citation for relaying the activities of five 
other classmates included in this issue. 


Also in this class are Marlyn Pettit and 
Jack Prosek, who sent season’s greetings 
and news apparently independent of the 
plea. For any of the other 99V4 % of the 
class who would like to share their news 
with the rest of us, please drop me a line. 

Ed Casper recently received his M.A. in 
organic chemistry from Columbia and is 
continuing on toward his Ph.D. His 
wife is currently on the library staff at 
Columbia. . . . John Cottrell and his 
wife Sue are living in Long Beach, Calif. 
She is finishing her B.A. in education and 
John is working for North American. 
John and his daring comrade survived a 
kayak trip down the Yulson River last 
summer and were written up in the 
“Whitehorse Star” for their adventure. 

. . . Robert Fischer of Darien, Conn., 
was engaged last November to Miss Anne 
Mangan of Brooklyn, and is now work¬ 
ing on his Ph.D. in Political Science at 
M.I.T. on a fellowship. Anne is working 
on an M.A. in literature at Wisconsin on a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. . . . Bob 
Gray is continuing his studies at M.I.T. 
and is reported to be having a gay time. 

. . . Bill Hart and his wife Bonnie are 
living in Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., 
where he is working for the Aerospace 
Corporation. . . . Bruce Knobe is to re¬ 
ceive his M.S. in math from the U. of 
Ill. in February and then enter the Ph.D. 
program at N.Y.U. after that. . . . Dick 
Lipes is enrolled in the physics depart¬ 
ment at Cal Tech and is doing research in 
elementary particles under Prof. George 
Zweig. Dick is there on an N.S.F. Fellow¬ 
ship. He plays lacrosse with an organized 
team of M.I.T. alumni in the area and 
also plays basketball with a team of grad 
students who regularly whomp the Cal 
Tech varsity team. The rumor is that he 
is getting serious about a Radcliffe grad 
who is pursuing her studies out there. 
She reportedly helps him with his home¬ 
work in the evenings. . . . Marlyn Pettit 
is in his first year of law school at the 
U. of Va. He says the campus is beautiful, 
but has not yet decided how compatable 
he and the law are at this point. The alter¬ 
native to law is to play marching for a 
while. . . . Jack Prosek has been work¬ 
ing since graduation for the Turner Con¬ 
struction Company. He was first a Field 
Engineer, but since December has been 
in the Chicago office in the Cost Depart¬ 
ment. He water skied last summer, went 
to Ill. football games in the fall, and is 
generally enjoying life. . . . Gary Slater 
has been named instructor in aerospace 
engineering at the U. of Cincinnati. He 
received his M.S. from M.I.T. in ’64, 
where he was a Sloan fellow. . . . War¬ 
ren Wiscombe is in his second year of 
grad work at Cal Tech. After becoming 
disenchanted with the physics department 
out there, he switched to applied math. 
He will receive his M.S. in physics any¬ 
way, and is working on his Ph.D. in math 
while continuing his N.S.F. Fellowship. 
He will take his Ph.D. orals sometime in 
April. . . . Bernie Yaged is the room¬ 
mate of Bob Gray and is likewise con¬ 
tinuing his studies at the Institute. Bernie 
will be working out in Calif, this fall. 

That’s the news for now. Let me hear 
from you.—Ron Gilman, Secretary, Dane 
Hall 102 Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Club News 


Columbus Alumni Hear 
Student’s View of M.I.T. 

The M.I.T. Club of Central Ohio held 
a luncheon on December 29 at a private 
club. M.I.T. students who reside in the 
Columbus area were guests of the alumni. 
Half of the local students and a third of 
the local alumni attended, a total of near¬ 
ly 50. Jim Veilleux, an M.I.T. senior, 
presented a 15-minute colored slide show, 
with both taped and ad libbed remarks, 
on the subject: “A Student's-Eye View of 
M.I.T.” It was extremely well received. 

A clambake was held on October 16 
at the estate of G. Woodford (“Wood”) 
Thomas, ’39. It was put on by popular 
demand, after the huge success achieved 
by a similar clambake in 1964. Attendees 
enjoyed boating, horseshoes, a big keg of 
beer, badminton, lively conversation, and 
of course vast quantities of clams and 
lobsters prepared by Wood Thomas per¬ 
sonally. Dottie Thomas rounded out the 
meal with other goodies, which her guests 
consumed with gusto and exercise-whet¬ 
ted appetites. Both gourmets and gluttons 
were thus well provided for.—Arthur B. 
Clymer, 2145 Tremont Road, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Christmas Luncheon 
Held in Toronto 

The M.I.T. Club of Ontario held its 
Annual Christmas Luncheon on Thursday, 
December 30, 1965, at the Board of Trade 
Building in Toronto. In addition to the fine 
alumni attendance at this luncheon, we 
were fortunate in having three students 
from M.I.T. join us. All three, Messrs. 
Bruce Forman, Terence Hamilton-Smith 
and Miss Maria Kivisild, spoke briefly 
after the luncheon about their experiences 
at M.I.T., and about the continuing 
changes taking place on campus. These 
holiday luncheons have become a tradition 
with our Club, and the success of this 
luncheon will certainly assure their con¬ 
tinuance.—Alan Kotliar, Secretary, 494 
Avenue Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Orlando Alumni Hear About 
Curriculum Changes 

Twelve alumni and their wives attended 
a dinner meeting of the M.I.T. Club of 
Central Florida held on December 9. 
Paul Johnson, Assistant Director of Ad¬ 
missions at the Institute, discussed the 
major change in curriculum which has 
just gone into effect. He also gave some 
insight into the problems of students in 
selecting a major course of study and ad¬ 
justing to life at the Institute. Peter Hand, 
'48, was presented a certificate from the 
Alumni Association in recognition of his 
outstanding leadership of the local Alum¬ 
ni Fund drive during the past year.— 
Leonard D. Healy, Secretary, 1813 Bay- 
larian Boulevard, Orlando, Fla. 
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Kansas City Alumni 
Examine African Politics 

A very worthwhile and fascinating 
meeting was held on November 15. It was 
a joint meeting with the Kansas City 
Chapter of the American Society of Pub¬ 
lic Administrators, whose membership 
includes public officials at various gov¬ 
ernmental levels, individuals working 
intimately in research and consulting with 
the government agencies and ex-patriate 
administrators now with the People to 
People program headquartered in Kansas 
City. The background to our meeting 
involved the annual conference of 
UNESCO, held here in Kansas City dur¬ 
ing the week of our meeting. 

Our speaker was Dr. Willard R. John¬ 
son, M.I.T. Professor of Political Science, 
and for five years a member of the U. S. 
Commission for UNESCO. Dr. Johnson 
spoke from personal involvement not only 
with UNESCO but as leader of a Cross¬ 
roads Africa team of students in 1963. His 
subject at our meeting was “Public Ad¬ 
ministration and Political Development of 
Africa.” 

Twenty M.I.T. alumni and guests, with 
an equal number from ASPA, were ex¬ 
posed to Dr. Johnson’s clear understand¬ 
ing and statement of problems in Africa 
and specifically in the realm of govern¬ 
ment in these emerging nations. Working 
from the history of colonial development, 
which naturally had its initial objective 
as a service to the ‘mother’ country and in 
the development of an independent na¬ 
tion, Dr. Johnson traced the conse¬ 
quences, some of which we are quite 
familiar with in today’s headlines. The 
new governments, many founded on un¬ 
stable populaces and insecure economics, 
are trying to leapfrog into modern indus¬ 
trial nations without the background of 
education and a popular understanding of 
modern life and economics such as was 
gradually gained by the western countries 
over a period of several centuries. 

We cannot translate our traditional 
concepts of government and business into 
this kind of situation. Neither can we ex¬ 
pect the uprooting of tribal traditions and 
the switch from subservience to independ¬ 
ence to be accomplished without stress. 

In response to several questions Dr. 
Johnson stressed the need for a long-pull 
program by this country and others, gen¬ 
erously endowed with patience in the face 
of provocation, to help these nations 
achieve their goals with as much stability 
as possible. In spite of petty actions to the 
contrary these countries at present are al¬ 
most universally pro-western by choice. 
Our programs need not be massive aid 
in the traditional sense, although this cer¬ 
tainly will continue to be one role. Rather, 
development of human resources, particu¬ 
larly education at secondary and higher 
levels, should be the main thrust of our 
aid. Likewise, while industrialization is a 
necessary objective of each country, our 
aid should help them to accomplish the 
changes in a vein consistent with their 
resources; many times this will involve 
agriculture and transportation more than 
manufacturing. These will not be dra¬ 
matic endeavors but will stabilize the 
economy underlying a gradual industriali¬ 
zation.—Beverly J. Kirkwood '49 


“Thoughts on Vietnam” Talk 
At Dallas Christmas Meeting 

The M.I.T. Club of Dallas played host 
to 22 Dallas Area M.I.T. students home 
for the Christmas holidays and 24 fall- 
term applicants at its Second Annual 
Christmas Student Luncheon on Thurs¬ 
day, December 30, in the Texican Room 
of the North Park Inn in Dallas. Each 
invitee was requested to bring along a 
parent, a teacher, or guidance counselor 
as a guest of the Club. 

General Hamilton Howze, U.S.A. Re¬ 
tired, spoke to the 75 people in attendance. 
General Howze has recently retired after 
35 years of distinguished U.S. Army 
service. He played a leading part in de¬ 
veloping the new tactical mobility con¬ 
cepts now being employed by the U.S. 
Army in Vietnam. General Howze was 
the former Commander-in-Chief United 
Nations Command, Korea. As a civilian 
he is taking charge of Product Planning 
as a Vice-president of the Bell Helicopter 
Company. General Howze’s talk was en¬ 
titled “Thoughts on Vietnam” and was an 
inspiring and informative talk that im¬ 
pressed students and alumni with the 
complexity and seriousness of our nation’s 
Vietnam commitment. 

M.I.T. student Gerald Tomanek, Class 
of ’67, Course VI-2, spoke to the M.I.T. 
applicants about student life at the In¬ 
stitute. He not only gave the students a 
true to life picture of what student life is 
all about, but also revived many cherished 
memories for the alumni. The students, 
applicants, and alumni exchanged views 
in small groups after the meeting. 

The officers of the M.I.T Club of 
Dallas feel that the Christmas Student 
Luncheon is a very important part of the 
Club program and is a real opportunity 
for every Alumni Club to encourage and 
strengthen support of M.I.T. in the high 
schools. 

Providence Alumni 
Entertain Undergraduates 

A successful luncheon meeting of the 
M.I.T. Club of Rhode Island was held at 
Johnson’s Hummocks on December 29. 
Fifteen undergraduates, home for the 
holidays, were guests of the alumni. Three 
of the students gave informal talks on 
“Life at M.I.T. Today,” after which the 
meeting turned into a forum discussion. 
This is the second year for such an event; 
the group hopes that in the future it can 
increase the interest of club members.— 
Stewart A. Phillips, Secretary, P.O. Box 
326, Warwick, R.I. 

Students Entertained 
At Milwaukee Meeting 

The M.I.T. Club of Milwaukee’s annual 
student recognition luncheon was held 
December 30, 1965, at the University 
Club. Accompanied by their fathers, sev¬ 
eral young men presently attending the 
Institute from Wisconsin shared their ex¬ 
perience with the alumni. Some of the 
young men attending were James and Ed¬ 
ward Gruhl, Philip Sikes, Kerry Bensman, 
John D. Fricker, Robert Wright and 
Robert Vircks. 


President Raymond Laub introduced 
the main speaker, Mr. William Younger 
of Allen-Bradley, who discussed the ad¬ 
vantages of working in Wisconsin. Mr. 
Younger mentioned two main points that 
influenced his moving to Wisconsin—it is 
an excellent place to live and raise a 
family, and there are many job opportuni¬ 
ties available.—John D. Harms, 170 E. 
Green Tree Road, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hubert Humphrey to Address 
Washington Alumni 

At our March 17 dinner meeting, the 
M.I.T. Club of Washington will have as 
honored guest the Vice-president of the 
United States, Hubert H. Humphrey. Mr. 
Humphrey will be introduced by the 
honorable Weston Vivian, Democratic 
Congressman from Michigan, M.I.T. 
Class of 1949. All M.I.T. alumni and 
guests are welcome. For reservations con¬ 
tact Gil Lewis, President of the M.I.T. 
Club of Washington (656-6531), or Dan 
McConnell (735-2562). 

On April 28 the dinner meeting will be 
held at the Cosmos Club, the featured 
speaker to discuss current aspects of 
Oceanography. Our speaker will be a na¬ 
tionally known figure in the field. The 
recent Sea Lab II experiments will be cov¬ 
ered by personnel connected with the 
program. 

On December 28 the annual Christmas 
luncheon was held for Washington area 
alumni, M.I.T. undergraduates, and high 
school students who have applied for ad¬ 
mission for the fall of 1966. The luncheon 
was the most successful in history in that 
it was attended by 110 students, half of 
them undergraduates, half applicants. An 
excellent slide presentation on various 
features of student life was shown by Jim 
Villeux, ’66. The high school students en¬ 
joyed the luncheon immensely and ap¬ 
preciated the opportunity to learn more 
about M.I.T. through direct exposure to 
students and alumni.—Dan R. McCon¬ 
nell, ’61, 4134A Suitland Road, Suitland, 
Md. 20023 

Charleston Group 
Elects New Officers 

A Christmas Dinner for Tech students, 
prospective students, and high school 
guidance counsellors was given Thursday 
evening, December 28, by the M.I.T. Club 
of the Kanawha Valley at the Charleston 
Army-Navy Club. James W. Veilleux ’66 
of East Bridgewater, Mass., presented his 
excellent sound-slide film of life at Tech¬ 
nology from a student’s viewpoint. Three 
guidance counsellors, four local high 
school students, three prep school stu¬ 
dents and one Tech senior were the spe¬ 
cial guests of the 26 attending or con¬ 
tributing alumni. 

An election of officers resulted in the 
unanimous selection of the following to 
serve for the coming year: president Wil¬ 
burn H. Hoffman ’46, Vice-president 
Benjamin T. Woodruff ’36, Secretary- 
Treasurer Arthur J. Power ’42, and Mem- 
ber-at-Large Frederick A. Woods ’47.— 
Daniel G. Hulett ’42, Secretary-Treasur¬ 
er, 650 Gordon Drive, Charleston, W. 
Va. 25314. 
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The only thing 
provincial about 



ostonian 


is its name 



The finest shoes are made right here in the Boston 
area and are sold at the Coop’s Men's Shop. The 
sturdy solid comfort, handsome styling and sensible 
economy of long-wearing Bostonian Shoes is known 
from Cambridge to California, from Belmont to 
Buffalo, from Newton to New Mexico. 

Recent Bostonian Styles include: 

1) Flex-O-Macs in classic style slip-on 
with genuine handsewn front seams. 

Available in burnished bronze, cordo 
brown or black. 

2) Flexaires with upper leather and soles 
“tenderized" for utmost flexibility. 

In dark brown or black calf. 

3) Mansfield genuine shell cordovans. 

Dark Cherry with double leather sole. 
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THE TECH COOP 


OF THE HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 

IN THE NEW M. I. T. STUDENT CENTER 


84 Massachusetts Avenue • Hours: 8:50 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 























you 

know 



that at 10% undervoltage: 

... a squirrel-cage motor has 19% less starting torque and runs about 
7°C hotter? 

... in electroplating applications, deposition rate drops 10% to 20%? 

... ultrasonic-cleaner and induction-heater output is down at least 20%? 

... welding-time cycles must be increased about 20% to produce a weld 
as good as that made with correct voltage? 

...and at; iO% overvoltage: 

... incandescent lamps must be replaced 2 V 2 times as often as lamps 
operating at the correct voltage? 

... cathode-type tubes fail at about '/< normal life? 

These and many other voltage ills can be handled simply and effectively 
with Variac® automatic voltage regulators ... true-proportional-control ser¬ 
vomechanisms. They are designed for fast (up to 80-volts-per-second cor¬ 
rection on 115-V lines), accurate ('/4% or V 2 %), and distortionless control 
of line voltage. Resistive, inductive, or capacitive loads may be connected 
to the regulator's output without affecting its voltage level. Overloads as 
much as 10-times rated current can be accommodated. 

These all-solid-state regulators are available in many sizes: 2- to 20-kVA 
versions for industrial use and 2- to 9.2-kVA models for military applications. 
Models are available for use at line frequencies of 50 to 60 c/s or 350 to 450 
c/s and nominal line voltages of 115, 230, and 460 volts. Prices start at $495 
in U S.A. 



General Radio 
manufactures 
a complete line of 
instruments for 
science and industry 


Admittance Meter 
Amplifiers 

Attenuators (Audio & 
Coaxial) 

Binding Posts 
Bridges 

Coaxial Connectors & 
Elements 

Coherent Decade Frequency 
Synthesizers 
Data Printer 
Decade Boxes & Voltage 
Dividers 
Dials & Knobs 
Digital Counters 
Digital-To-Analog 
Convertors 
Discriminator 
Distortion & Noise Meters 
Electrometer 
Electronic Voltmeters 
Filters 

Frequency Standards 
Frequency Meter & 
Discriminator 
Graphic Level Recorder 
Megohmmeters 
Motor Speed Controls 
Null Detectors 
Oscillators 
Output Power Meters 
Plugs & Jacks 
Potentiometers 
Power Supplies 
Pulse Generators 
Random-Noise Generator 
Slotted Lines 
Sound-Level Meters & 
Analyzers 

Standards, Resistance- 
Inductance-Capacitance 
Standard-Signal Generators 
Standard Sweep-Frequency 
Generator 
Stroboscopes 
Sweep Drives 
Time-Delay Generator 
Tone-Burst Generator 
Variac® autotransformers 
Vibration Meter & 

Analyzer 

Voltage Regulators 
Wave Analyzer 

Write for our catalog. 
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